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f*rt‘iacc 


siiw. Hjul ttutuirrrti nt, this htiok hetbir il was 
itushrii, Hrvrriil yrnis (’irt-umslmu'fs pttn 

t'ouipirt ion a! ihf timr; nitt'r that t-nuu* wars 
rtti t»{h*'r tjbsfiuU's; and it is with ival |ilfasurf 
hilt J now srf ti ftimpirti' aiu! printni, 

Jt is !i gittid hiKtk as wril us a startling nut*, llnw'- 
M’l' sfittHisly ♦»!»<• tnay tiisugis’i* with it, tir vvvu at 
inif's rf'sfut it, it fuis worth, bmiuso it is hasrtl «n 
rn! kn»»wlr«lgr, i-onorivtnl with roal IV'oUng. and 
S|»r«ssr«i with rii'h uiui ottrn osijtiisitr powt'r of 
ingniigr. ’i'h«' ili'M'iiplnms, itlso, both i»f ju'oplr and 
if itniv«'in« nis, iirr mil of viialiu ss iind uiulorstaiul- 
ng. W'r hill** hf’ird oftrn t tmugh of thr Hmaissanri* 
s an ngr of iwrloibamii iind viUainv, but this book 
iiakrs Us srt- with n«‘W mtrusity thr light boarors 
rho wrro nrithn inriodnimatn- nor viilKinous. but 
urn of v$itH and thrrrforr intrrrsting: such, for 
ustaner, as V ittorio da hVllrr ninoiig thi* ohihlron at 
,a tfiorosa, or thr srluHil of rdiuntors whosr aim 
uy tn ” roiiiinunu atmg to youth thr hrauty* of thr 
Mist' ; or, most rhario triistu- of all, thr |iro|4r of 
’asliglioiir's t’imrttrr, a gruuji whirh might havr 
I'ldkril out of thr pagrs of Pliitnrrh or St .Vugustifir, 
rrkris by tbr lamp ot I’luto for that unattiiinablr 
M-rfr» lion wbirli sbouhl at last gin- prarr to tbr 
Old. Isvrn ihr ot rasiouiil jinlgnirnts whirh slip out, 
,s in most Itvr books, upon subjrrts lot» largr to 
ir told l!»« iHilh alniiit, arr itltrn iUnniinnting in 
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Preface 

themselves as well as useful for the light they throw 
on the author’s own bias of temperament. “ Freedom, 
that beautiful chimera for ever preying on the heart 
of a humanity that carries slavery in the pulses of 
its blood.” Is that true ? There is at least enough 
unrecognised truth in it to make the saying of it a 
good act. “Those absolute values of passionate 
experience which are the only excuse for the infinite 
and intolerable anguish of existence.” If not true, 
that is perhaps the most noble of dangerous heresies, 
and one in which the author seems consistently 
sincere. 

The great difference between an artistic criticism 
and a practical judgment is fairly plain. In the 
practical judgment what matters is the result: if 
you hang the right man, drink the right medicine, 
take the right turning, the judgment is, in practice, 
satisfactory. It does not much matter whether or 
no you fully appreciate the motives of the various 
men you do not hang, the subtle and exquisite pro¬ 
perties of all the wrong medicines which you reject, 
or the charms of the scenery on the many misleading 
bypaths. You have to decide right, not to appre¬ 
ciate. But in artistic or creative criticism the im¬ 
portant thing is not so much to decide right as to 
see, to understand, to find joy and beauty and 
inspiration, and, of course, to enable others to do 
the same. 

It follows, no doubt, that good artistic criticism, 
or at any rate that criticism which deserves to be 
called creative, is nearly always biased. Not be- 
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Preface 

ciiuse ihf urtist is iiuiiJIerent l«> trutlj, but herausc, 
in iirdt'r fully lt» approfiult' his stthjfct and fstract 
frtnn it idl the meaning he ean Hntl, he has tn thmvv 
himself into it withnut reserve. He <’anu<»t athuxl tn 
keep eheeking l»is impulses or <{uesth>ning and damp¬ 
ing his enthusiasms. Certainly I eannot promise that 
a reader will fmtl in this volume the whit<‘ light of im 
personal judgment, or that the right inan will always 
he lumged. hU't'ry sentenee has pa.ssed through the 
medium of a strong and sensitive perstmalily, whieh 
somet inw's may <lisLor!. us it undoubtedly penetrates 
and reveals, I ean imagine a study t»f the Henais- 
sanee %vhieh might he based, as this is, ot» sound ami 
exact learning, nml yet might etmtradiel this laHik in 
juost tjf its |»hilosophieut estimates. 'I’here is a view 
to %vhieh the Heimissanee is in its esseuee an age 
witluint aim ami witlunit religion an age whose 
tnstt* was peeuliarly miheilenie, whose rebirth luul 
in it frtnn the very start the seetl tif corruption, 
whose learning ran tjuiekly tt>wurtl petluntiy and 
homhast. whieh pettpleti the courts of Italy with 
preeoeitJus and tlissipated young men with the 
manners of Ihdiarut et»rner h<»ys. 'I’o stieh a view 
the llenaissanee, in its pride of artistie achievement, 
seems rather like arjother Neit* exelaimmg in an 
et'stasy <»t self admiralhaj. ‘'(linatis artifex pemi!" 
imagining, po«»r man. that he was an exeeptionally 
gtHwl artist when we happen to kiuos that he was 
a very hatl tine. 

■VI rs 'rayhir dtw’s mit waste time tm arguing 
down the miseoneeptions, t»r persuatiing away the 
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Preface 

prejudices of critics who feel like that. fVrui indml 
it is not her business: her husine.s.s is to tiescrihe 
what, with the help of much patient aiut exact 
study, her keen imagination has seen in the lie- 
naissance. Foi", after all, the lawk is, through amt 
through, the work of a poet, and has to tw; jutl^'d. 
like a poem or a Platonic rhapstKly, by the beaut) 
which it discovers or creates. 


(h M. 
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The Opened Tomb 

Like ivory incorruptible 
The Eoumu virgin lay, 

When the Loinbartl folk on her ulnmbrr broke 
That strange RtnmkiiaiH'e day. 

Like pure immortal ivory 
The gracious lady lay. 

Her yellow hair was liouiid willi getiia 
And filleted with green. 

For Love long-dead had wmitfird Iter head 
And clothed lier like ii «|ueeiL 

Great jewels loned her joyous Itnir 
Above the fillet green, 

So Death had ravished her t*i please 
His mournful luirnitig eyes 

From some past Spring. t>h ! Marvellmg 
All men with tears and sigha 

Bewailed that Death should feed on her 
His burning iutiuriiful eyes 

Their souls like bridal toreho* bla/ed 
Around tier beauty white. 

But the Pope said: ** Let her be dead 
Yea, give hi*r Iwek to Night' 

'rho.se pagan iorehes instifont 
Confound God's aitar light 



('.haptcr ! 

rhr Mctii.fval Drcatn auU the 
Rcijai>?iaruc Mt»njitjg 

|,i) Mt'Jiinahfm 
i 

jumI nruuiKi tin* yrnr ItHj, 

Hfi% ns it is uiulrrst»»«Hl l»y iiumUtu tuintls iintl sensrs, 
Itfgms ujjHitj. \It*s{ remtiTs nt* lustory nre fonseitnis 
«>t' a firfjik in the e«mtinuity uf hunmn }isyclu»!<»f*y 
hetwiTit the h*urth niul t!u' lU'teentti emturies. 
'rhi'V are vayui'ly invure tJuit h*r tlii*m the nnnnini' 
w«»ui»i smel! s\ve«-t alui the strife he inteUij»lt»le in 
(’in<}nei'ent»t Fhirener, hut that tin* <lay in tiotliu’ 
Paris wttulti |ja.ss like n }»rntes(jue anti tieauttful 
hnliueination. 'I'lje erimes <if I,(«|ovuh» Sf«>r/.H are 
tinn'e es|»tieHhle l«» the twa-ntieth eeiitury tlian tin* 
heatituties of Saint hinhs, iiiui the ia uv y desjiair 
i*f Miehehin}|eh*’s thtun is less ilis«|uieting than tin* 
sweet arehaie smile of a huUowed lady un {{heints 
t'atlnslral. That ethereal j»a.ssi»>n of the ineilin val 
niystie, rising* on hurnin^ |>inhais of syinholism from 
It strange nure i4' hrutality to the ei stasy of union 
witli the l h\ ine, IS really less familiar to a tliiiiker of 
this time than the H|iirit of antujUe (freeee «»r Home. 

Not that the d(»mtnating m«««l of an a}*!* is 
temporal m its essetiee. It is suhstimed hy another, 
and another, hut jwrsists i*hslimitely in the retnene 
hranei’ of humamt v. Meduev al folk there are still. 



Aspects of Italian Renaissance 

just as vivid as any of their contemporaries, <-ont inn¬ 
ing the tradition of the spiritual ardour that wrought 
the “ dark ages ” of mere confusion into the intricate 
story of the thirteenth and fourtwnth centuries. 
These comprehend easily the sick longing, the 
dreadful sincerity, the enigmatic unitm of subtlety 
and candour in the soul of the Middle Age.s. 'riutii-s 
is the secret intensity, the burning eoneeutrati«»n 
that meditated the stained glass, the <;arveti iv ories 
and ebonies and pearl, the lovely ehimerh-al cathe¬ 
drals, the flower-plotted mis.sals, the rosy and 
turquoise tapestries, the choral siagitig, the 
scholastic philosophy, and the dtK'trine of mystieai 
and romantic love* -all the arts wherein patieiu-r is 
indeed one with passion. It d<K;s not disturb them 
that this vexed world, rx'ut asunder hetwi.xt Ismpenn- 
and Pope, should present so ecpiahly the useetie of 
Christ and the atiehorite of earthly lovi-. 'I’hey 
understand that the Imilation of Chri.sl may thrive 
with the Saturnalia of the Hoy Hishoji atul the lo-ast 
of Fools, Aucassin of Beaueaire with Ih'tit Jelum <ie 
Saintre, all the gilded and blazoned .symholi.sm of 
chivalry with the frank animalism of the fahliaux, 
Pastoureaux and Jsuxiucrie with quiet p<‘a.sjmts and 
powerful craftsmen--that Saint Lt»uis may have 
Charles of Anjou to brother, anti Jeanne d'.Arc 
number Gilles dc Rais among her captains that 
you may prove out of Froksart th<; <'omplt‘te indiffer¬ 
ence of great knights and eourteous ladies to the 
suffering of the serf, and out of Chamxu- the perfect 
pod-fellowship of noble and miller that the 
Templars become tlu^ Squires of Pritle ant! the first 
Iranciscans theyV/wgfear.v of Humility- tliat Kuroja* 
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■|'lu- Mcciix-x al Dream 

nmy wrrp tHt*r Ihf t’hrlst cnptivf in Iliuthnii- 
y«'t turn nsuU' {'rnin thr r«»uti <»t' inn to 

ni/r tJir Niu-r»*t! lirtVncrs of Hy/,Hiitiuin nuti tluit, 
ItnuUy, I hr Aj'r nf ^•'uit!^ mny thr«>h through himI 
through with tVrvrnt h«‘r»’'tic'*. 'riu*y know thut 
this %vii.s thr rvigii of ttu* of !,ovt\ Htul tluToforr 
of llnfr jiinl nil its rrnrltir.s l.ovi* with nil its 
nntityjsrs, its mnlmlirs lunt wrongs, its quivoring 
jirnuiiilim »»f wrnth nnti four. 

a 

For mriliito. nhsin is nji|>r«'hr«iirii not hy in- 
ti'llii tunl t ssi s, hut hy intuitions unci hitits 

of ilo ninhkr rv|M ru n«hy thnt linrk nju-onsrions 
logic of the (motions which rccoiicih s tin* nntiiioinit's 
(»l the world hrhniil the r* nson, mysterious wrnck 
of the v^isdom of '.rnsi ntnl frrliug, ditn suhsoil of 
iinnirnioiinl iinlu|iulii s, ttnhnilowf il. monstrous, yrt 
stuff of urnmngmnhlt ricfmcss. whener thr srrrnrst 
nn»l loftiest forms «»l nrt ninl |ihilosojihy rise slowly 
like gri nt lilies, while the g»»hlm fungi rnce in growth, 
nlthough those lire yet m«*i'e tlerjily rooted in thni 
ehiy thnii these, 

Fshiiusted from lh«' rnjie of (Jreeee niid Home, tfie 
hiirtmrnin noes, strung* feAers in tlieir veins, sunk 
into ii hriiA V dreittn. wlienee imnges of intoxiented 
firiiufv gn w sumjitiioii’. iind here**. For from the 
'*'rnir \ me ” the w«»rhl hnd drunken niiew of thiif 
Asiniie |M»lion, nnvrd of life niid denlh, whieh 
hrmg t *l»»' son!, sn k of formnlisms, through mfiiute 
eonliismn and the dtirk return to jiriimil things, 
through fi« n/y nod tr»iin «', t«» the th-ws nud wonder 
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of the morning. The Middle Ages, although they 
work themselves over with the minute consistent 
doctrine of the schoolmen, and concentrate, like most 
women and all dreaming children, on inventories and 
controversies of material affairs, live, while they 
present the anxious doctrine of Thomas Aquinas and 
the careful account of the Yearbooks, by the great 
unreasonable doctrine of ecstasy, by the eternal 
earth-rapture covered by the Dionysiac myth, and the 
mystery of the Mass, and music, and love, and faith. 
From this dim dream the pride of the Renaissance 
intellect might spring. The stock shrank again, 
outwearied, into arts, philosophies, policies, all sere 
and ineffective, into a barren rationali.sm, which 
yet reposedj disciplined, prepared, till the ancient 
sap began to rise anew, and the rod blossomed into 
Revolution and Romance. 

The strangeness of mediaevalism is an Eastern 
strangeness, bred of a Syrian religion, quickened 
by shock upon shock of conflict with the Orient 
itself. Asia again and again has given to Europe 
what woman gives to man—the delirium of the 
secret of life. Greece took it in her great days ; it 
came to her in the bitter but fertile embraces of 
Amazon, Centaur and Titan. It looms in ^schylus, 
is conscious in Euripides, becomes white flame and 
cloud of myth in Plato. It is throned in Ephesus 
with the Virgin Goddess, rises from the sea with 
Aphrodite, and courses the hills with Dionysos. 

Rome sickened and died—yearned for the 
baptism of blood in the Mithraic rite, found a sweeter 
and stranger sacrifice upon the Cross. Christianity 
created the Middle Ages—the religion of Paul and 
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llic Mcdia‘val Dream 

tlu‘ Thfhaifl, turj'ftttd t4' tho grm’UJUs rhythms of iho 
lift* of th«* ftiuiiih-f, roiuomhcririj' rnthtT the mystori- 
Otis r\piiiti»ry naf»»ush t»r his th'iith us nn Asint io {^ot!, 
in fhr sttiry oftho thtshitm th<* iwrAri mythos 
of ihr tlfsohiti' soul t4' iium. Morn than uny |jrtrod- 
ing religion or iihilostfphy it tlivkled stud ntul htniy 
like It sttoitl, Hiul frtun that very sttmleriug uns ht»rn 
the sfrnjigr restasy eravetl hv the tiletl ntul et»n- 
hmiulefl uiirkl, in the tlntniiig exnltmd sense of sin, 
ijt the hittefsweet «»f fenuneiutitui, in the tlream of 
hridal hetv^ren the soul and her (h'd. Heaven and 
Hell he hiU'ti t»n Marth : the Four Last 'I’hings are 
innniiient, I’he stwial tutler mirrors the ilreaiti- 
hterari lues, the eireles anti tiers t>f the spiritual 
t‘inverse . I’ope juul FinpettU' staucl t»ver all vvitli 
etmlheting hut inysttenl authority. F,\et»min«mieu- 
littiis darken the tlnv v\ith their hat wings. Justiee 
is visdde 111 etuiihat anti tirdrnl. The Jew is still 
the inurtlerer *4 t'hrist. Ins guilt iindtilletl hy a 
Ihousantt revt nges Sluwly, slowly, the punie i4 the 
/nV. inr this away, iri urit nt far into the dawn. 

it Is inilitti Ilk*' a tlream, the histiuy t4 l'airo|H‘ 
f|n|U the tenth t«» the fonrt»enth eeiituri* s. 'I'here 
is a visitiij of rlnst pressed tiwsiis, ginlleil with walla 
anil elaspul with gat« s. th* ir Imihlnu's rising every* 
where III ptimis of ptrit'tng sweetness atul anguish, 
a fhieki t *4' spears and rose hearing thorns, where 
eui*- life heats feverishly' rtiiiliil the eeiitr*s of 
C'atheiiral, t niversity, t'otirt ami Helfiy, nervous 
♦ rnftei that are riintmunHy sej/etl with eonvulsions 
of jjeasttr*', tiuelty, a*h»ratioii, terror, rehelUon. 
Fvt Jem'i- IS eoinpat t t4' the shifting iiiseeuritv, the 
in« fuopieljeusihle transitions, the iiifpossihle, yet 
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Aspects of Italian Renaissance 

convincing metamorphoses, the unlawful logic of 
sleep and trance, and their moments of hallucinated 
waking. As in sleep, the experience of past tiays 
rises in unrecognisable forms. Virgil is an cnc'hanter, 
Aristotle an Arabian magician, Alcibiadt's is trans¬ 
muted into the beautiful woman, Archipiada, in 
Villon’s smiling ballade, the Mother of Christ is the 
Lady of the Moon, Aphrodite the chetnon t>f the 
Hollow Hill, while the Cathedral sculptures, with 
their quiet smile and their beautifully mannered 
and fluted raiment, are curiously rctnini.sccnt of 
Greek archaic or archaistic, things. Over these* 
children of swoon and fever the Cathedral rises on 
wings of illusion like a great mirage. The soul of 
man, spellbound as in nightmare, is t<)rn in fatalistic 
contest between angels and devils in the carveii 
Judgments and moralities. Grotesques atul 
obscama mop and mow, absurd, vivitl, irrelevant, 
among vines and roses, even as tht*y tear Siunc 
tissue woven of mandragora. Human motives an* 
fantastical—V’ows of the peacock, tlu* pheasant, t he 
heron. Among people habited liki; <Teatures from 
a symbolic Apocalyp.se, ladies horned like Astarte. 
cavaliers shod with twisting folly, extravagants lik** 
Louis d’Orleans clothed in pearled K>ve-mnsie, stir 
the frantic forms of flagellants, creep tint Imoded 
Jews and lepers to poison the well-water. The 
sculptured figures take the rigid attitudes of cata¬ 
lepsy—of an exquisite hysteria. Emotion rt‘a<*hes 
desperately into the phenomena of possession, in 
saint and in sorcerer. Death leads the firt«.ve 
macabre through it all, the Black Death wh<*reof 
“la tierce partie du monde rnourut.” Inextricable 
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The Media\al Dream 

«»f riwt* rtiid work t«it th<‘ir frwv/.u'd 
sfnufls. Friinri* Hrs in tfm hrt'iis^ nf Scotlnnti; 
Noriinuis ntnl (imnuns li^ht mul dnnv.st* in Sit'ily. 
’Hu rt* Jirt' in Spain, in Hussin ; Huns 

uml 'I'lirk'* I'hU in wavrs on nliou lnu<l?». l''rr«!<Tio 
tlir Srfoiul i'4 in I’jiU'rtiu*. l.ouis tin* Fifth at Tnnis, 
Frfiwiirii at Nn/.uri*th. 

lint thrt*U|»h all this turmoil stmnds tlu* ch'ur mil 
of ti divsjM* -HWri'titrsH, an ntiKt'lion! pity, as in tht* 
FmrrHi of Saint Frmiris, t»r sftirios liki* that of tiu* 
“'ronihenr Nostir IhinH*." Ami tin* Spring fjons 
snuliti^, as in Thr i'atiUrhnrft Talrs, t»r tIu* Italian 
HiitYllt. N'tim* oiin say tin* last word conmrnini' 
tin* fort'or of thr Mtddh* Alps, nom* os'apturt* tin* 
siTi'rt of its hrnuty. Its iidiuniun smsiiulitifs of 
pain and ph asnrr, so different from Ht-naissatn'o 
i-xn-sHrs lit tin* t’hildish ttml matinsfions tjuality 
that hrij'htms thi-ii slranK**mss, aro uhnmiantly 
rot’ortirtf, Vft thf dlnminations ami thr spirrs, 
thr ivorirs, tht' rarols, ttir saints, tin- nturninr t»f 
hra%**nl> siiiijinj', ttud thr radiant vtilntiht) «>f 
latrr todhit*, all thimr ami thovrr, mr alst> triir 
rsprrssions tif its psvrhoh»^y : iimi it intiy Itr that 
thr tail* ranur of phrnontrna is thr r»imhti«*n hy 
whirh thr othrr rxjsts. iVrhaps it is an «»hsrnn* 
lirrrssity that th«* rotds of thr *i'rrr itf |,ifr should 
hr st«a‘|irtl in hlood ami tilth hrforr it hlossoni into 
thr iiosti Mystira. 

ni 

*rhr snprrnir arhii vrimiit, th»*ii, *»f thi* Maidtr 
Agrs IS thr rod t»f mtrarlr and myth, riiptnrr 
ami srnsr, whirh was its prrplrxrd ronrrptioli <tf 
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Christianity. The mediaeval Church could not, 
certainly, according to the indictment of its tnvn 
Saints, separate the satyr from the angel, nor purge 
its priesthood of the craft, sensuality, cruelty, 
deceit, that cleave to traffickers in things occult, a 
folk distraught by ambiguous matters. The s<‘crct 
of corruption lies in that archaic sweetly dreanung 
smile of the saints on Cliartres and Rheims - -the 
smile of the heresies that help to prepare the Re¬ 
naissance. The Church blindly martyred its virgin 
militant in Jeanne d’Arc, as well as hunted to deat h 
the gracious Iuckles,s children of the Pagan Fre<lerie. 
The Popes made merry in Avignon while Italy was 
torn in pieces. But the beauty of religion is as in¬ 
evitably dogged by the shadow of eleri<‘alisni as love 
is by lust. If tlic im{)ossible aspiration was often 
choked in its own ashes, if the ideal of asceticism 
drove the unfit to sensual sloth, if tlu^ tlaming 
hour of the mystic wjis <learly bought with l<»ng 
days consumed by the cankerworm of the mediaw al 
sin Accidia—still arc there witness<‘s enough tluit. 
the agitation and the rapture were actual. 'J’he 
flying buttress springs to aid the exultant leap of the 
spires and towers ; the great r«>sc-wintlow is a vvh<*«*l 

__of JewelsjThe Benedictines are the Irantpiil 

servants of learning in their noble abbeys. Saint 
Francis is the pcrfwt lover of the Christ. Cat iierine 
of Siena is fierce and tender, a candid prophet and 
patriot. 

With this hybrid religion is involved politi<‘, 
ethic, and aesthetic. Mediaeval humanity makes its 
attempt at synthesis in the vision of the rlual eontnd 
of Europe by Emperor and Pope, a vision hopeh;.ssly 
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The Mediiieval Dream 

obscured by the itiipossibility natural to the time 
td* dividing temporal from spiritual claims. Mean¬ 
while feudalism hts itself to the state of continual 
battle. The peasants, as the inventorie^s tell us, are 
s<»metimes happy enough. Souudinu's, devastated 
by the wars of tht‘ prt)u<l, they rise like the infuriated 
patlietic monster of Mielu'let’s vision, and rage like 
<'!uhiren or beasts, then ar<‘ afraid, and fall still. Hut 
in the cities the < rafts ami guiltls, snm*st of meditcval 
expressions, force tluar power into <*ommunes. 
They tiiul an ally in the King, or the Pope, and 
the powt‘r of the baron is crusluHl between. 

The ethic of courage and courtesy is taught to 
nt»hic youth througli its devehijantait from page to 
s<|uire and knight. Its aspirations as well as its 
failurt'S must th'clarc the intricate <*ode of chivalry 
ami its beautiful tlocfrine of romantic love re<luced 
to th»gma in the t'ourts of 'I'ouhnise and Narhonne, 
with their wilful charming verdi<‘ls, expresstsl in 
great wtirds from Muh»ry to Dajite, provide<l with 
an nnti-mas<iue in the fabliaux, which reveal the 
natural eff<»rt to maintain the c(|uilihrium hc*twe<*n 
sold and body. 

.Vlediicval art is all <»f a pie<s' with life ; it is the 
unconscious vehicle of love, existing, not for its 
ow n beauty, but n-s a great symbol, whose shapes, 
colours, numbers, odours all sing together. The 
Intiiiling is most ehapicnt of its yearning and its 
triumph the churclics, from the mounded and 
areailed llomanesque, where strange beasts writhi* 
in the biUated capitals or make their lairs on the 
windows, as at Worms, thnaigli the arehiteeture of 
the Passion, all pien-ing points and praying s}»ires, 
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eager buttresses, windows of mystic trefoil, and 
tender chapels round the singing choirs, solemn 
trinities of portals, delicate clerestories and triforia, 
an architecture of thrust and counterthrust, all 
spiritual fury and sweetness, a rapture ot autinomi<'s 
in itself. Think of Notre-Dame and Saint Denis, 
Chartres and Amiens, Mont-Saint-Michcl, that stui- 
girt hill of holiness. Sens, Le Mans, Troy{‘s, Houen 
Cathedral and Saint Maclou, the Sainte Chapellc 
and Auxerre. In Spain, Segovia, Salamanca, 
Burgos; in Germany, Strasbourg and Cologiu^: in 
England, Ely, Lincoln, Canterbury, Durham. Wells, 
sustain the inspiration, till at last the great over¬ 
weening Gothic flames into death, pas.sing in rose- 
colour like the airtumn. As for secular architecture, 
the dead towns, Aigues-Mortes, CarcassoniK* and 
Bruges, can still enchant the imaginatioti; and tin* 
fronts of guild-halls like those of Yprc.s, or Houeti, 
could reproach an age that has driven the simse of 
beauty from its city life. 

Tapestries in which devices of angels and orchards 
and fountains of youth are woven in tender tlanur of 
red and green and blue; <‘.arven stone, and ivories 
of virgins, angels and queens; missals likt; the 7V<\v 
Riches Ileicres du Due du Bern /; painting like; that 
of the grave sweet Rhenish Masters, or the earnest 
Flemish Primitives, present a pageant of figures in 
unexpected angular attitudes, of which the shot'ks 
and surprises disengage an odd intensity of fetslitig, 
a kind of disquieting delight. Literature yields tlic 
chansons des gestes, the great hybrid romatice of 
Arthur and Tristram and the Grail, and wrought 
verse-forms—-rondeauic, ballades, virelais, (!hist‘lled 
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like rings aiul cups, yet ready for tlie Ijitter of 
Villon as %veU as for the sweet t>f Charles d’Orleans. 
The beauty of inedia'valism has a {leeiiUar (piality 
td s<‘<*ret swet'tne.ss, the sw<‘etiu‘s.s of the <■/«*•, the 
walleti gar<h‘n, the {)lt*asaune»‘ within the stronghold. 
It is akin to tht‘ prevailing notion of the mystical 
value ot virginity, this sense t>f the extreme tender¬ 
ness <»} lovely things invi<date as yet behind the 
ba.Htit>ns ot haughty <‘nstles. Tlu' smiling angels 
and quiH'us of liheitns and Strasbt>urg seem to 
know the arehau* matters from which this sw’eetness 
is distilled; their sophisticate ami precious selves 
are made Irtun t>bs«'ur«' stuff «»f elder night and 
iinmenujrial myth. The heart s-hlood colour of the 
windows ot the Sninti* Chup<’lh' is the .symbol of 
their gift. 

the fruits at' the tierce or ex<iuisite lusirt, the 
lives that ripen ittbt legend hang lusivy in the 
Orehartl <ir the MidtUe Ages in the <‘entnries that 
begin with Charlemagne, and krujvv (iodfrey <jf 
Boulogne, Jnsifre Htulel, Pt»pe IlihUbrnml. (iaston 
Flui-bus Ctuiite tie Fois, bonis trOrleans, the great 
Frtslerie and his beautiful stms, Du (iueselin, the 
Blaek Prinee, Arm»hl of Brescia, Saint Bernard. 
Louis the Behnt'd, iliehanl the Litm, Alfonso <if 
Castile, Baymoiul of 'I'ouhaise. As for tiie wtitnen, 
frotn the days of'rhetHlurn and Maro/ia, superb in 
Home, they ferment luut agitate, ns lovers, soreertTS, 
saints, ama/.<*ns, rulers. KUasu, whtt wrote of love 
mure loirningly than .Sappho, .Saint Kdizaheth tif 
Hungary, FrniieeseH <la Bimini, Blanche of 
Civslile, Jeanne tie Fhmtlres, Philippa of Haimudt, 
Beatriee, Latirn, Fiammetta the Italian three and 
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many more, all fade before the impassioned \’irgin 
of Domremy, beautiful as an army with banners, 
dreaming her half-heathen, half-Christian dream, 
inspired by tree-god, faery and saint, and gloriously 
attended by Marguerite, Catherine and Monseigneur 
Saint Michel. 

But the son of Saint Louis is Philip the Fair. 
The spirit of the financier moves through the nations. 
Symbolism is burned alive with the Templars, and 
in later times, wonder and love and pity with the 
Maid of Orleans. The Popes are in Avignon. The 
Empire falls apart. Scholasticism grows weary tt> 
death. Saint Francis lies dead under two b!isilieH.s. 
Wyclifism, Lollardy, stir like cold winds through 
the Cathedral. Italy, never quite oblivious of her 
past, has caught an exciting contagion of Paganism 
from dying Constantinople, and France will tiiul 
new life in Italy. The world stirs uneasily, awake.s 
a moment, and—-changes the dream. 

(b) The Change 
i 

From about 141)0 to IS.'iO some great nu>tion 
renewed humanity. It was born again, we say, to 
the consciousness of itself and its powers realised 
that it was no mere fluttering thing betw(‘en Hell 
and Heaven, but a lord of tln^ tangible Fniverse. 
And a great body of literature tries to e.Kplain how 
it came to pass. 

In great part inexplicable, in great part a piece of 
inevitable reaction, the Renaissance is yet no violent 
rupture of tradition, but the natural sesjuel of the 
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Middle Ages, a beauty and passion succeeding to 
another kind of beauty and passion—or rather 
subverting it, as one wave grows under another. 
The urgency of love still tortures life to new shapes 
anti eolouns, compelling it to shed the old beatdy 
like a liusk, and travail tt»wnrds the new. So the 
passionate asceticisms of mtsUsevalism prepare new 
miracles t)f sumptuous etlU>reseence, as in the 
development of the tjrders t»f the orchid. 

It is easy, like Michelet, It) gather away from 
metliievalism tht* laic pt»esy, tlie ronumet! of 
.‘Vucassin. tiu‘ singing ttf Provcnyal and Franciscan, 
the "climbing after knowletlge inlinite" of the 
great nohenstaufen, the intellectual pride tif 
Abelard, flu; hive Latin of FdoKsa, the dream of 
.foaehim of Flora to separate Htiger Hacon and 
llien/,i and Arnold <if Hreseia, th<‘ Franciscan 
Hevival anti, tlie IHvine (’tanetly, P<‘trareh and 
HtKTaceio, ns not tif their times, us ftirming an early 
Henaissnuce within the Mithlle Ages, Hut it is a 
poor kinti tif juggling tt» tleprive a pt*rititi of its fair 
strange things because the rest seeui incoherent. 
These elements anti petiple arc intinuitely perplexed 
with the tpuiUties tif metliicvalism tire intha'd 
heightenetl in their values bta-ausc tif these. The 
IHvine Ctuneily »intl .Jtiaclum’s visitm of tfie angelic 
cupbtairer, njitl the stigtnata t»f Saint Francis are 
metliteval, not tif the Henuissanee, in their et>n- 
eentrated passiott, their union of tlie gracitius with 
tlie grt»tt‘s<jue, and their pretK’eupatitin with hive 
rather than beauty, although, by continuing the 
tradititju tif autlueity aiul dt'light, they make the 
Itenaissanee possible. 'I'he change is tlistinct 
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enough. But the Middle Ages and the Kouuissanee 
interplay for long with dramatic and amazing 
consequences. Joan of Arc, that flower ot 
medisevalism, is not burned till 1480, while Catheriiu^ 
of Siena, a thoroughly Renaissance woman in her 
intellectual passion and her love of beautiful youth, 
is born in 1380. The Sim7na of Thoma.s Atpujias 
colours the web of literature till the time.s of tht? 
late Renaissance. Jilneas Sylvius anxiously hoiM‘.H 
for a Crusade till 1464 : Bayard, a protagtsuist of 
mediseval chivalry, does not die until lo*24. 'riu‘ 
composite architecture of the interplay, lik<‘ that of 
Saint Etienne du Mont in Paris, or tlui facade of 
Orvieto, with its gaiety of arabesque and <T()wde<i 
Gothic intensity of movement, is at once fascinat ing 
and expressive. 

ii 

The collapse of the distracted l)o<ly-poUtk- of 
Europe also prepares for a new order of things. 
That mediseval dream of unity in a (ihuotic world, 
the tradition of the Holy Roman Empire, cla.sp<'d 
in curious torsion through the darkling ages of ovht- 
throw the law of Rome and the love of Christ, then 
seethed away in the irreconcilable quarrc’l of tin? two 
arrogances of the Vicars Temporal and Spiritual. 
The two sanctions mutually destroyed (‘ach othi‘r 
in the fatal strife between Italy aiul (iermany, 
wherein the subtle wrong of the spiritual power 
against the Imperial Defender transformed it.s<df 
into the temporal right of defending the natural 
temper of the Peninsula. The personalities of the 
Empire that set its symbols on the Cathcdral- 
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palace of Aachen, hgurt's such as those that l)rood, 
great pahuhtis of vanish<‘<l c-hiv'alry, round the tomb 
of Maxinrilian at Innshruek, inacie their coinpa<‘ts, 
tljeir invasions, their recoils, endured their alterna¬ 
tions iH'twcen lh<‘ parts of redwmer and tyrant, 
for a vain <‘ml. Vainly had Otto the Third, lovely, 
illusioned, half-tJreek, half-Saxon Fanperorofdreatns, 
cried lus ijwliguant heart t»ver tht* Home for wliieh 
ht* ha«l spent his treasure, his soul, his jjeople: 
vainly had lltniry tin- Fourth taulured the anguish 
of t’anossa : vainly ha<l Fretleri(^ of Ilohenstaufen 
wrestletl to the death with the I’apuey. 'I'he 
Fmpire ended with his tragic race. And it was 
inovitahli'. 'I’he full «>f (Nmstantinttple ruined the 
eonscience of the Western World, and shatlere<l the 
«‘<>n<'option of u t'nile<l F,ur<»pc ; though the notitai 
of the Holy Homan Fnipire in <lying spored away in 
fatal fertilisation, and survived as a name tif p<*wer 
for the utlvtuduring Muxitnilian, and the ruirwms 
muhitit»ns <»f I’harles the Fiftli and his .su<'eessors. 

Hut the Fi»pe WHS <'»uitbunde<l hy tlie ally he luwl 
hurled against the Fiuperor, sind tlu* Fufaicy hecuune 
tlerided as the tt»y <»f that (‘harles t*f Anjou w'ho 
murtleretl the roniautie i’ourailin. So tliere is great 
sehisni, uml <'xile iti Avignon, and a sense of the 
failure <if authority. 'I'he nuti(»ns are hardly aware 
that tin* king and the fise are to .succeed the king 
ami the nohle. Wlule the iptesl and the hojH* are 
new, the excitement of t’hatige radiates as a sense 
of intelleetual lihelty. 

N*«>t without reHS(ui. 'riie City profits by tfie 
long jpuirrel in which its mnsters are involved, and 
the dim suffering mass of me<li}evitl days hecomes a 
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people, half-conscious indeed, mobile and unruly, 
but insisting on a part in the drama. Italy first 
I’ealises the change. The forts of the bnnms arc 
beaten down: they m\xst come within the towns. 
Tyrants are suffered, but by the favour ot tlu* 
people, and limits are set, even if the lord be 
Girolamo Riario in a townlet like Forli. The crowd 
may do wisely and unwisely; but a town may !»*> 
longer be wiped out like Li^ge by its own suzeraiu- 
It demands, if only panem et circenses. 

For there are no more sacred tyrants of t he feudal 
kind. The despot now wins his tyranny by indi¬ 
vidual force or wisdom. He is a miusttn- of war, 
like Sforza, of craft, like the mer<^hant Mcdii'i. He 
must interact with the Commune, and his t'astelU» 
be a palace, fair witliout for its eyes, Jis fair within 
for his own. 


iii 

In the weakening of the spiritual d<!spoli.sin again, 
the scholar, the poet, the dreamer, buds his t>wn. 
As the next chapter indicates, the tradition «if 
intellectual daring and startling contrast of txanper 
was ardent enough through the Middh' Ag<‘s. Hut 
this leapt into a great and joyous flame t hrough t he 
discovery of two antiquities, and mort^ c.sjjeeially of 
the antiquity of Greece. Tlie spectacle of tiuit paist. 
made the world over again. And it is not amazing 
that Europe recovered with an unspeakable joy I he 
vision of the nation so superbly conscious of the soul 
and the state as matters to be moulded as perfwllv 
as drama and ode, so easily able by serene and saiu* 
contemplation to subdue even the strangtT an<l 
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obscurer things of humanity to rhythm and pattern 
at once triumphally reticent and expressive. 

The Hellenic note, though strangely overlaid, had 
not been entirely lost. Aristotle had been a divinity 
coming through the Arabs. But the mediaeval mind 
naturally kept the Roman memory better. It had 
Virgil as a saint, Boethius, fragments of Ovid, Lucan, 
Statius, Cicero, Horace. The Clerici Vagantes sang 
their Latin songs of mirth and mockery. But the 
Renaissance brought Homer, Alschylus, Sophocles, 
Euripides, Sappho, Simonides, the real Aristotle, 
Plato, Herodotus, Thucydides, Plutarch, Pindar, 
Demosthenes. It renewed the conception of Roman 
law. It brought the sculptured Hellenie revela¬ 
tion of the beauty of the human body in itself, and 
so most profoundly altered the scale of mediaeval 
values. 

The classical revival comes slowly. Virgil does 
indeed lead the mediaeval soul to the light of day. 
Boccaccio and Petrarch seek for manuscripts, and 
imperfect copies of manuscripts, with a tragic 
pathos, enduring with infinite patience the disgust¬ 
ing and brutal habits of a teacher whose only merit 
is a smattering of barbarised Greek. Brunette 
Latini is one of the first to quicken with the real 
Renaissance passion for things antique in life and 
literature. Then Niccolo Pisano catches from 
sarcophagi the language of ancient drapery and 
attitude. The collectors write with avidity of 
cameos and medals. And the Turks break open 
Constantinople like a box of spices, of which the 
odours escape throughout Europe. But the duality 
of the rediscovery is maintained. Florence dreams 
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its prototype Athens; Rome, inexorably Roman, 
dreams ancient Rome, though heavy witli the spoils 
of Greece. 

The New Learning came simply and superbly to 
the fifteenth-century people. They took it indeed 
as litterce humaniores, the lore that revealed per.s(»n- 
ality, and increased the richness of living. The 
joy in antique statuary was joy in a new iiu^ei^tive 
for original dreaming and devising. Architecture, 
painting, sculpture, verse, all remember Grviw ; 
but the inspiration has not yet petrified into eantm 
and dogma. The Early Renaissance is the tinu* of 
Botticelli’s Primavera, of Signorelli’s School of Ihtn, 
of Piero di Cosimo’s Procris, of Agostino’s bas- 
reliefs on Rimini temple, of Donat(‘ll<)’s nnt'l of 
exquisite hybrid creatures at Padua, of a pocitj 
like Marlowe’s Hero and Leandcr. Th<‘ thenu's 
are Pagan; but the troubled beauty of the work 
is new. 

The gods return, but from exile, Venus from t he 
Venusberg, Apollo from Picardy. Tlu^ frugnu-ut, 
of Hellenic antiquity set by the Calvary tiarth in tht‘ 
Pisan Campo Santo symbolises much. Mona Lisa 
is disquieting just because she has lival through 
both the Pagan and the Christian dream. I /conanio, 
the supreme Renaissance personality, understand.s 
that there is no return to Olympus, so he kccjiH 
the secret mediaeval tradition witli the new know¬ 
ledge and understanding. The Renaissanct? sits 
in the lap of mediaevalism like his Virgin in that 
of Saint Anne; and their mysterious smiling is 
akin. 
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iv 

But the temper of man is changed nevertheless. 
The <‘orc of MeditevaUsm was the dream of love and 
its opposites; tlie core of the Renaissance is the 
dream of beauty and its antitypes. To the one, 
beauty is a divine accident befalling those in love 
with l.ove itself: to the other, love is the Platonic 
sluuhw of the exultation cast by Beauty, the great 
First Cause of spiritual joy. Mcxiijcvalism is often 
ertud and ugly : the Renaissance is often ugly and 
enud : but the most splendid things in the history 
<»f humanity si'cnv to flower from dim drift of different 
matter, as mystical love from physical urgencies, 
philusophy from superstition, the gods themselves 
fnnn unimaginable abortions of animal terror and 
tlcsiw*. 

All thest* <‘auses work together for a great psycho- 
lt>gical rtaiewal, <u'<^ating an immoderate power of 
pleasure and iikcomparable energies. The men 
of the Renaissance discovered the adventure of 
muudam* life. The go<ls are in us and of us, said 
t hey ; we are gods, let us concpier the Universe. 
All ertiatiou was in travail—but triumphant travail. 
They live<l teri lives in one. 

V 

The sovran exemplars of the Karly Renaissance 
arc Italian. It was an affair of the Latin races 
little more, in faett, at first, than the renewal of Italy. 
Fraru'e was tlui great destroyer of the mcdisevalism 
she luTself most perf(?ctly fulfilled; but Italy 
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brought the New Age. She had hardly been 
mediaeval at all—only fallen on sleep awhik', in¬ 
herently Pagan, Latin in her heart, hali-bapti/.eti 
under the spell of a religion subdued to ht'r own 
nature. So the Greek wine was more eagerly sei'/.eti 
to her banquet. The richness of her mingled races 
made her ready for fruitage; and she did not, like: 
other lands, fear the Church, of which she had tlu* 
ironic comprehension of intimacy. She eonsideret! 
it as an earthly indulgent power, conniving much 
at any intellectual revel not inherently absurd, t»r 
discourteous or actively antagoni.stic to it.sclf. Tlu^ 
Italian inclination was to be, not heretical, lik<‘ tlu‘ 
earnest Northern races, but sceptical, and .sufli- 
ciently aware of the dualism of the human mind to 
yield the Church her tribute. 

And she was the more valual)lc a \ ehiclc. for t he 
Renaissance spirit in that she was not yet a nation. 
Her rival, keenly individual cities <-aught up tin* 
themes of art and learning in ravishing division.s 
till the full harmony was made. Italy wa.s ready 
—was indeed the only fit communicant. Then all 
her invasions and pangs served to shake h<‘r sweet 
and fatal pollen over Europe. She, the Siren who 
sang so many Emperors to their destruction, tlu^ 
bridal bed and grave of many nations, doubly 
sacred with Pagan and Christian adoration, pre¬ 
vailed in her anguish, passively enduring her 
violation, while her soul sat with her morbid lovely 
smile, her dream apart, her Greek, Homan, Lombnrti 
dream, and wove a subtle craft of deadly delicioua 
revenges. 
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Chapter ii 

Social and Political Conditions 
i 

The Italy of the Renaissance was an ustoiimlinj' 
phenomenon to the rest of Europe- so diverse in 
its political state, so corrupt, it setantsl, in social 
matters. Not that the latul W!is really mort‘ gi'vcn 
up to the Seven Deadly Sins than other nations ; 
but the startling beauty of Italian art and life threw 
their postures into stronger relief, while her imagina¬ 
tive curiosities, her researches in th(> art of ii\ ing, 
complicated the violation of accepted morality witli 
a sumptuous Paganism winch !ia<l not yet shetl its 
purple on the e.Kccsses of her sister-count ri«’s. 
Besides, her political conditions created a nnmher 
of singularly conspicuous sinners in the <lespots, 
whose Caesarian madness of inquiring desire fascin¬ 
ated the minds of English dramatists and Ereneii 
invaders. 

Diversity, that diversity extolled by (htiei-iardiju 
against Machiaveili’s hittt'r cry for unity, is the ia>te 
of Renaissance Italy. France, Englari<l, Spain had 
become nations during the decay of Feudalism. 
But the long strife hetw<‘en Emperor and Pop«- had 
created the Italian Cities, not Italy, cities .still 
friendly or hostile towards the Pope aiul the Piqie’s 
friends, divided within thernselv(*s by factions 
prolonging the old hates of (iuelph and (ihibeliine. 

The cities themselves wtu’c the itnpus.sioned 
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flowers of (liffeient soils, <lifferent iw’es ; nnd so 
Italy W41S th<‘ garden of arts, lives, phil<»sophies, all 
exeitingly unlike. (.'ivi<- patriotism heat unreaisotv- 
ingly against the vagm-r <lreuin <»f national faith, 
although now and then some great voice <’alled 
instantly for unity. Hut for tla>se vvla> vahu' the 
history of a laiul aee«»rding t<» the sum of its enrieh- 
nu'ut «»f the human experiema* the one is rarer than 
the other. Antujue (Jreeee aial Hennis.sanee Italy, 
lioth exultant and unquiet with that love of the 
eity whieh ean he eoneetitratiul, eonerete, erm*! and 
teialer anti ptis.sessive like the love of a woman, are 
of all nati<»ns mt»st hulesfruetihly alive in th«‘ temper 
of humanity ; for the heatdy tlustetl fnau the 
anthers «tf the great ttiwns that grew from their 
varyijtg soils wa.s vv.afletl Ihrttugh the territories tif 
their invHtlers. It is less an inspiration tti love a 
eountry, unless it he a little realm ; it is impt»ssihh? 
tti h»ve a lo<*sely mussed etimpttsiie of an ICmpire, 
sinee the infinite piLsshai t»f love takes plea.sure in 
imprist»ning it.self in finite symhols. 'i’he only 
empires that ever hehl the imnginutuui were grippetl 
hy the spell of a eity like Babylon or Ihane a 
spell sueh as emanates from no intMlern town. 

On the tliverse raees, the diverse towns t>f Italy, 
et»hering faintly in tin* <t»m ilream of Htnne, lame 
hard, Frank, Oreek, Norman folk were posapitntisl. 
to aeeeufuate more intensely the nuiurnl tUfferenei^ 
of the ge«igraphieaUy vnrions peihnsida. The 
laimhard janver .se|iaraied away from lhaue tlie 
eities it suhdueil ; the Ka.sl«-rn Kinpire <ii<l mit 
interfere actively with .sneh towns as remaimal its 
ri'iueinhriiueers, »So the strength of the Burgs 
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became eminent. In the struggle of Pope mid 
Emperor such feudalism as could lay hold on the 
alien Latin race was vanquished or alt<‘r(‘d, tluHigh 
the fatal division not only set city still more keeuK 
against city, but brought within each a diiidism 
that subdivided and subdivided again in fatal 
fertility. Still, through the fall of tiic Ilohen- 
staufen and the thraldom of tin* Pop<*s, the 
naturalised Ghibcllino nobles withtnit the towns 
freed their serfs, but in vain. The Gucltie C’omnnine 
triumphant would not bear the girdle of feudal 
keeps in its campagm ; but lirought tin* great huds 
within its w^alls—only to feed yet mor<* tifrily tin* 
flame of its factions. The Podcsth, was erented, a 
foreign judge chosen for one year t<i arbitrate 
between burghers and nobles, and k<'('p them in 
some harmony. But from the fier<*e glad turmoil 
of the frantic town emerged the Captain of the 
People, shepherd and loader of the victorious party, 
guarding its interests, and watching “our i'xiles,” 
as the kindly chroniclers call the defeated. Mcaie 
while the various Councils representing the /«//»»/« 
grasso or the oligarchy persist ohstinatt-ly ■ aial 
in convulsion after convulsion wi<len to admit the 
popoh minuto, the democracy, in tin* m>!>h* and 
imperative form of the Arti,~ Pjirlameato, (ban 
Consiglio, Credenza, or privy eouneil, C’onsigHo 
della Parte, Consiglio del Commune. 


ii 

Renaissance Italy, however, was !iot an Italy «if 
communes, but a land of despotisms and oUgn,rehit >,, 
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nuis<juifi^ oftru tinder the hnuj;hty lumu' 
Ht'jniblifs. Tlu‘ Cnjtlnins ttf l!u‘ IVnpU* fuiuul their 
ntliee mi etusy pnth {t> niitoerney, likt* Mnehiavt'Ui's 
Cnstrueeio Castraemu'; and Ihert* \v<'re other ways 
to ‘iiipreine ptnvcr, for the (‘ommunes wrrt' ttio tUs- 
trneted t«! ixovtnn their own tnaihhs. Thesa new 
da.spot.s raisrtl njt another raee agninst theinselve.s 
in tlie hoiiKht sohlierft or eundottieri. wdierewith 
tiiey stayetl their power, eonMiderntely unarming 
a thuigertntsly warlike peoph*. (T.,,. the mwv hirtls, 
whethm* tlyimKtie or nulitary. hml to !m‘ tpiiek with 
the spirit <*t' the time, anti purehuse the eity’s 
favour hy nets of eouragt', eruft, luagniheenee 
virtii, in faet, tla* ptiwor of swift aiul spleiidul 
eonduet. They had to he sehtdars, ftumtiiug great 
lifiraries. pta>ts, writing earnival songs for their folk, 
stthliers, armetl hy tieree inteUigenee ami pliysieal 
vtgtair against plumlerers like themselve.^ I.ike the 
priest <»f N’eini, tlie Italian ftenaissnnee prinee hehl 
ids nuth<»rity till antither more tlesperately \aliaut 
etadtl siiateh it from him. N’ow ami then st<me 
unihititais overman east a great phit, ami tlreametl 
t»f a kingdtan of Italy (Jinn (hi!ea‘//o Viseimti. 
Cesnre lh»rgia, and even the more pusilhiniiiams 
hett X. 

Frethaie the Seeoml was the prt»tt»type ‘«f the 
Itaiinn Itenaissanee tyrant, h*% ing letters, arts, wars 
ami h»ves with singnlar intensity. Hut there were 
several viirialitms. Ferrara ami t’rhimg ft»r 
eviimple, perfeetetl a tlelieafe gorgetats Ctairt life 
nmler the sway* of tlynastie tlespols. In other 
towns, like Itimini, the tlespof held his own partly 
hy elnims of itese enf, partly hy favour tif tin* people. 
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Some tyrants began as vicars of the sluulovvy h'm- 
peror, like the Della Seala and the Visconti linnilies. 
Some had first been Capitano or Pod<‘stii. More 
had been great condottieri, like the Sforzn. I’hese 
are the men that ride snjierbly to all Kternity, 
immortalised by Verrocchio, arul Donatello, in<*nr- 
nations of irresistible force, likeCarmagnuola, tJattn- 
maleta, Collcone, Piccinino, Ibuvk\v<KHl. (Jiovanni 
delle Bande Neri. Some again wer<‘ n Pojic's 
mignons, like Girolamo Biariti at Forll, I’isnit* 
Borgia in the Romagna. Others were ntibly 
born citizens, more politic or more* pii-turesijin ly 
violent than all the rest, who gra<lunlly rose into 
supremacy—like the Medici, tlu' Buglioni, the 
Vitelli. 

The cities that carried the gr<*at. name <*f Re¬ 
publics were not democraci<-s in our sense of tin* 
word; and the burghers were but a snuill body 
of the citizens. They were rcsth>ss more resth-ss 
than the despotisms—consumed by the passion 
for experiment, like Genoa, too artificial in their 
ideals of development. Internal faetions rent them, 
as in “fair soft Siena,” yet r<‘<l Siena, seething 
with its parties of angry patricians, oligan-hs, ri’lud 
delegates, plebeians, till in the sixteenth eentnry 
Pandolfo Petrueci ermshed tin? <‘ity into uncaHV 
slumber. Only Venice, lonely niwl sumptuoiiN, 
throned by the Adriatic, seimnxl the dreain-Republie, 
concealing her stricter bonds under her bridal 
robes. 

Both despotisms and Republics wouhl have 
autonomy at any price; but with tin* pasHhm for 
independence dwelt, as always, the desire to rend 
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it froHSi others. So l*isu tU‘vt>urt'tl Amalfi, CJenoa 
Pisa, V'eiiice w<ml<l fnia have hat! (hmoa; while 
the latu! <*r Italy lav unhetHletl, rtauly tor the 
iavatlers. 


Hi 

Tht' Heuuissauet' .Spirit wt>rks both with the 
despots and against them, rejoieitJtJ equally in 
tyranny and fyrannieith*, in tln^ frndititm of i'lesar 
anti t*f Brutus, Memories tif Impfiial Bonn' ntade 
mt»re eiulurnljle the l>ltKHl«lust tif the Viseonti and 
the banquets tif the Horj;ia : Perielean Athens 
entered into the |»nnvth t*f Metlie«*an Fhirenee. 
But the antitjue histories also tjuiekened the fair 
fieree tlreatn of Fn-eihim, that beautiful ehinueru 
for ever preying; on the heart of a humanity that 
earries slavery in the pulses of its bhititl. Maehia" 
veili in the Disnirsi is ns interesteil in eonspirators 
us in prinees ; amt his heart hankers eternally after 
the ureat esamjile tif the Hotnau Beptdilie, while 
ehronielers likt' Matara/,/.o are torn between their 
lesthetie pleasun* in the beauty of tin* splendid 
Insists of prey, ami sorrow for tlaur ravages. The 
perverse ami subtle Loren/.aei'io, after the slaying 
of Duke Alevamler, writes an Apology irradiatial 
by the hgures of (heek and Bornaii avengers. 
Olgiati with his two friends slays the tyrant «»f 
Milan with elussie orisons ; mal he emhires his 
torture in the niuesthesia of liellenii* imanories. 
Th** senlptors earn* Davids and .liubtbs to ilelight 
the eyes of the people who lapse softly at times under 
tlte .Medieean rule, 'i'bese dominant notes jH'rsist. 
In many senses the Benaissuiiee is fulfilled only in 
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the Revolution, with Robespierre and Saint-Just for 
the children of Brutus, and Napoleon for libertieide. 

Again, the Hebraic element, whieii crosses and 
darkens the clear Pagan traditions, nU<‘rs now anti 
then the history of a town, as when Savonarola 
gives Florence a constitution, and drags the 
capricious bright woman-city into a momentary 
theocracy. 

iv 

Presently five great powers emerge in Italy— 
Milan, Florenee, Naples, Venice, and the Papacy ; 
but these are all eager for their so difh'rcnt selves, 
and therefore willing to greet any (dly, howe\'er 
alien or dangerous. So that the eonjunetioti <tf the 
five stars of Italy prepares her horoscope for the 
disaster of invasion. 

Venice sits isolated splendidly, mistress of the 
Adriatic, an Empire-City, dim and strange witii s<'a 
and sunset, red-rose and emerald her pahu'cs, 
hushed with a dream of the East- -so serenoly ami 
nobly ordered that the sudden pang wherewith 
she gives pause to a Doge like Foseari or Ji «'on- 
dottiere like Carmagnuola seems justified by law 
divine nature, cruel and secret in its unimugituihlt* 
ways. So like the very mythos and symbol t)f n 
state does she seem, this miracle on the wutej-s, with 
her broidered palaces fres(‘oed with festival, her 
half-heathen sea-eolonred temple, Iht cargoes of 
peacocks, apes, and ivory from Tyr<' arsd Sidori. 
Her populace is carefully tended, her guilds have 
their largess of delight, if not their portion of 
power, her dependencies arc wisely gf)verned : her 
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young juitrioinns nro numI<U‘<i t<» th(‘ usos of tho 
staft*. niul ht‘r Doge, the sumptuous symtuvl of Iut 
suave implaeattle power, has a saet‘rth»tul jsrestige- 
ami a mystieal marriage like some priest-king of 
nm>i<‘nt Asia. Sfie remains stable, nmored fast by 
her elnlH>rat«‘ tiraiul I'outuul, wt»rking .seer<‘tly ami 
mereilessly through tlu‘ (*ouu<‘il of 'I’eu, jeaUajsly 
watehecl by great nobles, flu* tdose oligarehy t»f the 
(loltleu IttMik, whi» art* also merehants, long time 
ahaif frtim the intrigues t»f tlu* mainlnml. etmtent 
with her I'hnpire of the Metliterrnnean. By turns 
she lights ami tt*mptirises witli the Turk, against 
whom imlee«l she wars for sixteen years, unlmljten 
f>y the other states wlu» tlrew tier into the eonfliet : 
defeats Oetioa her rival ; then, when the newly 
exphuTtl Atlantie sueks away some t>f the great 
trade routes froui tin* iMediterraiiean, she preys uu- 
easily on tht* maitdaml. ami. isolated, suggests the 
etuapiest «»f Naples ami ^filan t<t the Freneh, till her 
iutent poheies enrage the terrible .luUus and her 
utluT eneiuii’s into the bi'ugue of (‘amhrui 
in vvideh the Piijie, Franee, Sj>aiii and the tCmpemr 
j'ombine against her. 'I'he wars that follow <*over 
tlu' peritnl of her gorgeous d<*eline. 

Titian was an opulent and stately <"entre, ride<l 
first by the \’iseonti, wlu»se |»ower. faintly author 
istnl tiy the investiture of tlie Fiiipire, was <’stah" 
li-.h«’d with a iuni/hdt'-nmin of eold master iTuft b\ 
than thdeu/./.o, a king among the blay.tiiietl Vipers 
of his raee. tiian !Maria, whose hoimds were sated 
with human vielims, dieil for his lust and erm’lty : 
his brother, Fitipp«» Maria, suspieions, lowering, 
lerritlrd till death taught him eourage, enlhd in 
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Francesco Sforza as liis condottierts gave him Ids 
daughter Bianca in marriage, and so, unwittingly, 
raised up a new dynasty in the idolised and magnih- 
cent person of that ploughman’s son. Hut the 
power was speedily diverted from the {lirtK't line of 
Francesco’s grandsons by their wanU-n and nnele, 
the famous Lodovico il Moro, whose uneasy sus¬ 
picion of possible assailants and eonstspient interest 
in distracting factors was a prime euu.se of the etaning 
of the French who were afterwards to tlestR>y him. 
His tyranny was brilliant; but it.s inagnitieenee, 
while it amused the Milanese folk, t*xhauste<l the 
treasury; and hi.s {)opuIarily lay more with the 
artists he nourished than with tlic eiti'/tai.s. iht- 
plexed by their ambiguous shifting prince, iiuliffer- 
ently meditating the politic murder of kinshilk, and 
the beauty of a masque arranged by lasmardo. 
He welcomed, then deserted, the fatuous Charles 
VIIL, was himself overthrown by Louis XIL, 
hungry for the Dukedom he <‘lainusl thr<»ugh 
Valentina Visconti, his grandmother, returmsl to 
an impoverished city that rweived liim gladly, 
having tasted the bitterimss of ha-eign military 
domination, only to be again elustkmateti by th«* 
French, the llambeau of his ducal pritle guttering 
out miserably at last in the dungtsms of Ltwhes. 
The Duchy, tossed about between invatlers, was 
at last restored to Ma.ssimiliuuo Sfor/a, at haist 
nominally, by Julius’ rtHpiest. 

Florence lives in eternal flux, experimental like 
modern Paris, till the Mediei betray her liberties 
by their unostentatious capturtj of the eouneihs. 
Thereafter she too temporises with the French, 
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trim's rt thtHKTftcv with Savonarola, has lu r reiictions, 
couftist's her <‘ivu* soul with Pallesehi. I’iujjnoni, 
Arralihiuti, Lihertities. aiul many doetrinairt's, till 
the a|Hwtntt‘ Me<lieean Pojh' av<*njf<‘s himself by 
setting' tlu* army that sai'ketl Itoine uptm his own 
<‘ity at hay, beautiful at last with th<* desperatt' 
ei'rtitude of a hert)ie tlrt'nm. She- dies betrayed 
within anti without, is vi<»lated by the rabbit* of 
Lutherans anti Sjumiartls, and tlie last bastard 
Medici pnssess ht‘r ettrpst*. Ibjt of Fltu-enee more 
hert’nfler. 

Xaples, the stdt graeituis siren-eity, born tt> bi* the 
tnlalistpie t»f u tlespt>t. after traj»ie histt>ries lintls 
herself in the lifteenth etadury (14lta-l4aH) peacebd 
untler the seholarly and tlij'niftetl Alftaise <if Aragtat, 
really' merely an udt»pted anti then repudiateti heir 
t»f .bianna II. His bastard son, |''errante, broke the 
strengtfi t>f the feudalism that was mttre firmly 
basetl here than in any tdher realm of Italy, et>m- 
pleting by perlidy the vitilmees t»f the Harons’ Wtir. 
Both he ami his son Albmso wt're seritmsly dis¬ 
turbed by the Angevin elaini to Naples, which was 
tlynnstieally td’some authority: and. when Charles 
\‘1I. rt'aehed Naples, Alfonso tot*k llight, nbtlieuting 
in favotir td’ his ehilt! Cerrantinti, wht» aeteil with 
luueh grace thnaigh tht* ilrnina anti rt-gaitietl the 
town after the tlepnrtttre td’ the stbsurti eontjuertir. 
Hut after Ids tleatli the contention for the kingtlom 
of Naples was restmted, anti Spain tlevtmretl it in 
the eiul. 

Htinu' is tlislrnetetl by the territie anomalies 
btirn td' the presence td' ti Pontiff wlto is nt tinee the 
V iear td’ t'hrist anti a teinfairul prince, niitl td’ the 
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destructive idiosyncrasies of the amazing ptTsonnges 
who “ enjoyed the Papacy,” as Leo X. put it, duriiig 
the Renaissance Period. Whether tlio Popts like 
Sixtus IV., be intent on carving Italy to please his 
young nephews, or, like Alexander VI., on trtuiting 
with Louis XII. for the exaltation of his s(»u in the 
Romagna, or, like Julius, on creating the States of 
the Church by force of arms, or, like Leo X., <m 
playing doubly witli Francis I. and CluirU's VI for 
the advantage of his house, or whether, Uk«^ 
Clement VII., by selfish cowardice he overwhelm 
the Sacred City with the horroi-s of tlu^ Himk, lu' 
is always a factor in the dismemberment <)f Italy. 
Even that hclmcted pope of battles, Julius IL, with 
his cry of driving out the “ harhariaus,” tl<*alf with 
them amiably enough when his real interest, that <tf 
aggrandising the Papal dominion, <‘ouid he furtheretl 
thereby. 

So it follows that of all the live— Milan, Naples, 
Rome, Florence, \''eniee not one was guilt U>ss of 
the coming of the destroyers. 

v 

It was the prompting of T.odovieo Sforza that 
finally brought Charles VIIL of France, ungainly, 
unromantic dreamer of rornanccs, strange fluid of 
Louis XL, on his militant [licnie of an Italian 
invasion. II Moro suspecti'd Piero dei .\le«li<’i, 
suspected Naples, whose prineess luul wivetl the 
nephew whom he had displaced. He wantetl 
the French to divert attention till his power 
had assumerl the aspecd of jiermanenee. P(»pe 
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Alexander \'I., afler stant* petulnnce, made peace 
with the mnvcDincrs tor his own t'luls. Ferrara, 
thonjjli not loving its Milanese son-in-law, als<> 
<!t‘sired tJienu ami Savonarola’s parly in Flonaice 
longed tor Charles, the purifier and d<*liverer, with a 
mystical if mistaken urgemw. He came headhmg, 
tumlding into victories atul <mt of the fruits <tf them, 
sorely pt*rpK'xed at Milan and I’avia l»y discordant, 
insistent appeals to his heart, imulvertently <‘nusing 
thi^ fall of the Medici, painhdly t<irn between 
Florence and 1‘isa, satisfying neither, etulurijig the 
maguiticent nffrotil of Capponi, “ If y<ai blow your 
tnnnpets, ae will ring <iur hells,” passing peacefully 
to Home, hearing 4»ff fhi> jircj-ious DJein, hroflna* 
of the anxi«»us Sultan, rtiakitig <‘ompact with ttu* 
Horgias, eoinplcfitig the moral ruiti of himself ami 
his army in soreerous Xajilcs, turning muih with a 
h<»stilc Icagm- forming lirmly hehind him amongst 
tlie former friends tiow sick of his urtuies Veni<H*, 
Milan, Koine, Spain, Maximilian yet winning the 
battle of Forui»v«i iiguinst gnait otUiK, returning 
lightheurtetily, without gain to anyoiu-, yet having 
out of his tumultuous folly and Italy's houseltold 
jeah»usics createti a ruiiaais fi»reign pt»Ucy ami 
preccifent. 

It must he retnemhered that the French witc at 
first not so alien nor repulsive to Italy, amused by 
the hue fantastie tradition of the imperial saviour, 
Churhanagne, so that Michcl«*t’s emotional ueeoimt 
of ih«* relations hetw»-en the two eoimtrics and his 
wrath at the ineptitude of the hVeijeh kings who 
wastcil the Italian hivingkituiness is m*t unjustift- 
ahle, Louis XU. came with a grim heretlitary 
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hunger for the Dukedoms of Milan and Naples, and 
was for a while supreme in Italy, till the greetls 
Spain, Maximilian and the Swiss entangU'd and 
exhausted his armies in endless wars, ligldetu*d 
chiefly by the brief bright career of (Ja-ston <U‘ F<nx. 
The volatile Francis the First took them u{) only 
too lightly, and the dashing victory of Marigiumo 
struck the key for a campaign of fortune. I'ivil 
chance, for so the long drama between Francis ami 
Charles V. was fought out greatly in Italy! Francis, 
that specious knight-errant, is never faithful to tint 
land that lures him. At last tlutre is the hlaek 
treachery of the constable aiul the ovttrthrow of 
Francis at Pavia. . . . Then, traitor in captivity, 
a king unkingly, he .sells Italian homair f«tr his 
freedom. But Italy made a subtle and dangerous 
return to France when she sent Mediecaa Catherine 
into the House of the Valois. 

The Empire, undone from it.s holy traditions, 
become a mere hateful kind of centralisation, < H.st.s 
its Spanish and Austrian chains over Italy ; ami 
Charles V., in whom so many racial elements are 
stultified, sits withered on his omnipotent t hrone 
like a parody of the llenaissance ideal of synthesis, 
So, while the states consolidated, Italy dreamt t»n, 
dependent on her mercenaries, till .sh<^ fell heftire a 
lower type. This refu.sal to become a nuti<»n till so 
late in the history of Europe has Ixxm nrgetl against 
her in every note of reprcK)f and depreeatitm ; yet 
that refusal was to our eternal advantagis 'rhrongh 
the chaos of the internecine wars of lienaissaiae 
Italy, the “scheme and equilibrium” (»f VVeatcrii 
Europe slowly declare themselves, say the Itis- 
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t<iri!ms, with <'<mvi<‘li<m that tht' clump' is 

from evil to pKul. But arc “ xchcjiu' aiul wjuili- 
hrium ” paxls in themselves to any Imt formalists ? 
Tlie jK'riocl of eontlict and “■ <'haos " is the age of 
painting, s«'ulpture, literature, architecture, a scenic 
puhlh' life and a <‘omplicntcd personal existence 
unetjualh'd in the history of tht' world. That 
little states are nmre favtmrahU' to tht' develt>pinent 
t>f human eharju ami intelligcnct' than great natitms 
seems an tdnitms t'ntaigh m<»ral. France, as a 
etmgtries t>f little kingthans, Spain when it was 
many Spains, the F.mpire when it was a welti'r (»f 
small princetioms, were all grejit Jintl fruitful iti the 
things that justify Immunity. F.nghmd as mert'ly 
Fnglantl, ,Scofhm<i as Scotland, Irt'land as Irclanti, 
wrought out their scvcrnl tempers in jU'ieeiess 
imlividual forms «tf expression, as now they cannot 
flo. 'ritt' mass of the pt'ople sufferetl from the 
vi*»lencc «*f wars, hut perhaps not more than they 
emlurc fnan the grcctl of ejipitalists. “ .Scheme and 
etpiilihrium " seems t»i ejul jnerely in a tlendly 
uniformity that itnpovirishes the eapa<'ity of the 
human race and encloses in hidtlen places the 
undying art whit-h expresses human tUffrreiiee, in a 
tlull fiatjonal ideal of hulk sustjiitied f»y a military 
atul naval parade, wearisome and meaningh'ss t«» th«* 
last degie*' the cowardly ostentation «if «tefene«* 
where there is little to defend. 'I’he “tireat War,” 
un!ik<' all other wars, since chemistry and machinery 
made it more an lilimitahle massiwri* than a war, 
has left us exhausted and eynu al, ami ns yet without 
vision, isielintxi to imxk nt national a.s|>irations 
which must r«|uire at h asl a t-entury i»r t w»» to 
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materialise. The League of Natious may hv a 
fantasy of individual persons ; a league of delhiilt* 
nations might be desirable. One could always 
trust humanity to make certain that it would no! 
be a league of nations conforming to oiw^ palt«‘rn. 
Ghastly, unspeakable as future confli<‘t in I'lurope 
must be, the peoples have not settled their differ¬ 
ences, and councils seem more futile than ever, l! 
is possible that the spirit of denuHTuey may protest: 
“Give the workers their birthright, and let thejii 
live amicably, though divensely.” Kven t hen, *mv 
who is both democrat and liistoriau, .stoically 
admits that pcrfec^t poac<’; may have it.s los-ses. 
Human genius often finds its most asttmi-shing 
expressions in an atmosphere of .strife. However, 
the dangers of perfect peace are ns yet <‘xet^eding!y 
remote. 


vi 

Of all this political turmoil then* is erilieisiu 
enough, for the Italians of tiie Renaissance are .self 
conscious through and through. The Florentines 
especially write their cold clear histories of burning 
matters, Villani, Leonardo, Bruni, Nurdi, \'Hr<dii, 
the icy Guicciardini. 

But the greatest of the critics is Niccold .Maehia- 
velli (1469-1527), with his “sad lucidity of sold,” 
so much too cognisant of his own jigc and it.s p«>ri!s 
that Europe drove him into ignominy with n 
shudder. He contemplated the <'onditions of bis 
time; he diagnosed the malady; he ardently 
advocated a remedy : yet lus real patriotism failed 
to move greatly by its too despairing acceptance tif 
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tilings ns tiu'y wfre. BesitU's, !»• miuU* tiie eternal 
niistnke of the theorist in imagining that fornmla* 
lit for tile iuorganie world, even wlien induel ivety 
ohtniiu'd from past es|H*rienee. <-nn eover tiu' vital 
mystery of flie follies, failures, reeoveries, surprises 
aiui triumpiis of huninnity. Out of plnee, out <»f 
favour, uitii I lie marks of tiie rack on his body, he 
dedicated liis manual of prineeeraft to the degenerate 
namesake of the grt*nl Me<ii<*eau Ijoreir/.o, desptT- 
ntely hoping that tiiis tiukeh't inigiit <lare what 

greater eoiapierors iiad failed to m’eomptisli.tlie 

unity of Italy. Yet it is doubtful if the Duke of 
Orhino ever saw the famous vohime. 

Tin ■ough 77«' iVirav dwi-lls, like a deep mouru- 
fui t ilt*!*}, the idea of the impossitde beauty of a 
HepulilU'. it is the liesirable state; but, humanity 
lieing aaturuUy piiaerse ma! liisorderly, the times 
so distraet anti lawless, ilespulism is tlie alternative 
to anarehy. and tin* perfeet Brinee the only saviour 
of Italy. With a ealm tolerating reeognition of the 
involutions of goxtl and **vil, Maetuavelli exnmine.s 
the problem of how tu ln-eome a prinet*. ami how 
to liear oneself m u prineely way. lie is like 
an engrossed aimlyst se|iurnting the elements of 
polifna! motive, a matla'iimtieian Working out in 
cold algebra of dtplomm y how to s«»lve t he e<pud totes 
of the desin* of po«er and its lietii-fieial fidfdment. 
Behind the dry sentemes fnooils a itnrk pleasure in 
ffieing the truth and its eom.rtpiem-es. Humanity 
is iidmudely kiiov^n to him, the hunmnity* *»f “ the 
thr«'e seides of int« Ihgeiiee, one whieh Understands 
iiy itself, a seeoitd whieh malerstamfs wliat is .shown 
li by «»thers, and a thud whieh nnderstamls neither 
1 * 4*1 
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by itself nor in the showing of others.” He knows 
the mortal inertia that in some states will passively 
maintain the accustomed ruler if he he lu) monsttT ; 
can enunciate the bitter wisdom of the fact that 
“ the injury we do to a man should he of n stjrt tt) 
leave no fear of reprisals.” The Prince may have 
public and private virtues; but, since imman 
nature is not qiiite governable, he hud better give 
way to vices that do not affect his strength as a 
ruler. It is more ne<*cssary to be fenretl than 
loved: but the Prince must he botii lion and fox, 
and should seem, at least, to be merciful, faithful, 
humane and religious. 

The most characteristic pa.s.sages, of coiu-se, cK-eur 
in his contemplations of shining exumph*s. 'Hu- ex¬ 
posure of the follies of theoccupatioji of bonis XII., 
who destroyed the weaker states he sIiouUI have 
fortified and attached to lum.self, slr<‘ngthened the 
strong in his friendliness for Pope Ah'xnnder. intro¬ 
duced a powerful rival in Spain, did not resuh* in 
his new dominions, made no colonies, and robbed 
the Venetians, is complete an<I contemptuous. 
But he has a scientific rapture' over {wi-fect ex¬ 
amples in describing how Francc.s<'o Sfor/,n and 
Cesare Borgia became Prince.s “ by merit and gtimi 
fortune.” Cesare failed in his career of eontjU«*st, 
he holds, “ through the extraordinary and extreme 
malignity of fortune.” He displays Pope Alex¬ 
ander’s diplomacy, craftily moving in the Htnnagna. 
restrained by doubts of the fidelity of his foree.s and 
the caprices of the Frencii; then meditates lubuir- 
ingly Cesare’s great master-stroke at Sinigaglia. 
where, under pretext of conference', lu' .slew all th** 
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(Inngtirtms tcHuitjttk'n* lords who had rebelled 
against him, aiul eonsid<‘rs the subtle wistlorn of 
his <lenling.s in Utunngna, nuiking the nnlbrttinate 
Humiro tl'Oreu an instrutnent and a sacrifue for 
the “ jMieiriealkin ” of tin- regkm. h'Aery eontin- 
geney was foreseen, exeept (hut he himself should 
bt' ill at his father's death. Shaken by nearly 
mortal mulatly. hi* then made the su|>reme mistake 
of })ermitting the Ib'lle l{t»vere c'h'etion to the 
Papacy, for “ hr tleeeives liimself wlm believes that, 
with tin* great, reeejit benetits eanse ohl wrongs to 
be f«»rg«»tten," Ibd f<ir this mishap (Vsare might 
have unitled Itiily ; ami events would have ecaU' 
pelletl him to erect the states <if the Chureh into a 
temp«»ral kingdotn a mt»st desirable eonsumination 
for MachiavelU, 

In the /i/veoar.vr.v »» Lii'H nn<l tin* Art of UHr 
he works out tin* same eohl analyses, with the same 
eandkl delight in stating i-lenrly the dreatlfnl 
alternatives i»f praetienl p»tUties. It was be who 
reeognised in the mereenary armies the bane of 
Italy, prtfving layoinl argument tliat, wla'ther 
sneeessful tir defeated, they were e«|UaHy <lnng<Tous, 
atnl urging (be ne«'essity «»r an armed militia. It. 
Wats he win* iinli«atetl the Pitpaey as the sellish 
tlestroyer of Italian b*'nonr uinl liberty. It was be 
win* antieijiafetl the Niet/sebenn indietrnent of tin* 
** slave nn*ritlity ” «if Christianity Iiy his eohl 
eritiefsm *4’ tlnit religkm as destructive of the 
eonraget»tts virtues Ibiif build a strong state la*ea»ise 
<if its intense nppr«»val «*f passive eiuhiranee arnf 
long-suffering in the b«*pe tif heaven. Ami no lyric 
cry to Freetban can la* mt»re sincere than the 
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secret exultation of the reference to llepuhiic.s 
this manual for tyrants. “In Kcpublics there 
is a stronger vitality, a fiercer hatred, a keener 
thirst for revenge. The memory of t!u*ir former 
freedom will not let them rest." Aiul again, “ h’or 
in truth there is no sure way of fiolding <»l!ier 
than by destroying, and whoever h(^coinefi master 
of a City accustomed to live in frecrlom and «loes 
not destroy it may reckon on being <Uvstp»y«*d 
by it.” 

His reward was that of a sinister and .strange 
renown, and the hatred of Catholic and Protestant, 
the one detesting the apostle, of toh'ram’e, the foe 
of the Holy See, the other se<‘ing iii the Massacre 
of Saint Bartholomew a bleeding fruit of his \ cry 
teaching. But Klizabeth, and William the Silent, 
and Henry of Navarre, no less Hum Catharine dc’ 
Medici, w'cre “Machiavellian” enough in their 
policies ; and the despot with n dream of c<»n-si*!it!n 
tion has always been intimate with his honk, t<* the 
days of Napoleon. The divorce hetwet-n tin* etlui-s 
of the state and codes of iudividnal nntrnlity has 
never ceased to exist, though now, imt less than in 
the days of the Florentine secretary, is it eonsidercti 
a maddening crime to explain that n<» maninally 
Christian state conducts its business with regard to 
the beautiful anarchism of the gospds. .Maehin i elli 
recognised the fact candidly, and drew some dejlue- 
tions, without shcK-k, shiver, or snullle. His fn«dt 
lay, not in stating frankly truths still insufferable 
to minds drugged by the Press, banal motlier of 
illusion; but in this—that, loving a ludde a leal, 
he attempted to compromise with its encmie.s, and 
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(|uietr{l lii.H emiscwm'e hy trying to that the 

seecmd-hest is as gtXHl as the best. 

Another kiiul of erifi<'isin, more restive, more 
e«mvineing, rises from tlu^ artist who is also a 
thinker. The weary indifferent ism t»f Leonardo, 
ami the tretnetidons imlietment of Miehelangelo’s 
IkKvn in the ^Jetlieean tcmihs, ns well as the sombre 
jtrotest of some of his sonnets, reveal wind thes«‘ 
great spirits thcnight t>f politieal Italy. 

vii 

This Italy, then, lovely at»d nmpiief, seemed to 
Knrope a (»ard«‘n of .\rmi«la, in whose arms her 
conquerors dissolved. Mieheh't’s {(ii'turi* of the 
rude mastpie nf the nst«*nished French soldiers 
representing the legend of the Ihirgia is sutliea-ntly 
vivi«l. Doubtless there were s<tber citizens in 
Uenaissanee Itulv ; hut it was more ohvionslv 
p«*opletl by tif*!V'nnture<t despots, strange her<'fieal 
seholnrs, enriojjs artists, <h'libernte es<piisite Wfitnen, 
nn«l beautiful wanton t»oys, all intent on exphtr- 
ing themselves and others to the last reei'sses of 
pleasure or pain, and living in d«'eornt«‘d towns set 
like a stage for the bridal and mortal inteiuetUm. 
All authority Inal been shaken, all the bonds 
loos«‘n»‘d, nil the etiriositie.s awakened. S<t mueh 
was new that everything might be known ; so 
mueh felt, there seentetl |H> limit to fei'litig. 'Hie 
siK’ial psyehology of Henaissnnee Italy, like that 
of aiwient (ireeee, <'un never be nunlysed, nor the 
mysterious relation of the etiloreseem-e of genitrs 
to some fever of the spirit be nmlersttawl, until 
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historians can state the mere facts of th<* case in 
a scientific temper, witiiout gloating or depUaing. 

The social conditions of Italy, as they st'crned to 
the Elizabethan playmaker, and as they still affect 
the chronicler of to-day, are mainly Wjnivatent t<» 
the state of things that centres in the jM'i’sonnlity 
of the despot. And not so wrongly, for, as the 
leader of armies, the creator of courts, tlu* patron 
of scholars, the lord of artists, the shaper of towns, 
he does strike the master note of the fift<H*ntii 
century. 

It is true that astounding passions ccjuvulse with 
fratricide even the House of Este, delieate anti 
courtly in Ferrara; that the Malntesta and Mu* 
Sforza and tlie Baglioni and the Borgia fnmili«‘s ditl 
things we do not now openly name, although they 
exist. It is extremely ditlicnlt to eompare a frank 
with an insincere age. Still, it is undeniahle tluit 
the despots were cruel and lustful as ji nde, nunfd 
both by the madness of their uneurhetl power utul 
by the insecurity of their tenure. Tliey were like 
heathen gods, and acted like thetn, mereilessly. 
swiftly, with strange interlud<‘s of .sweet nevs, 
tenderness, grace. But they played their part 
superbly—were alive spiritually ajtd intelh-<-tually ; 
and, knowing that their pcoph* required of them 
magnificence as the price of its forbenranee, they 
justified themselves by bringing sonu* forms tif 
splendid life to perfection. One madman might 
feed his hounds with human ; another etunniit 
incest like a pagan divinity. Yet, the tuneUst 
Bandello shows even tlie degraded Almandro of 
Florence doing justice to the miller'.s girl; ntid 
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GftU‘ia/.o Mnriii Vijiccmti van writt* ii wist* mui vivid 
t«» Vftsivt* tH>lu■t'rainJ^ its st*ltish policy. 
l,t«Unic«> i! Morti. with nil his .scrciu* imummlity, 
mnkcs n Milnn like n I'rcuf picture, fills his 
pnlncc with sch»*lnrs. pouts, nrtists, Uners, till 
liis grent Court shells fragrauee uud charm over 
the whole city. Loreu/o devises sweet sougs and 
pageantry fur Cloreiiee. creates a IMnturuc Academy, 
and makes tin* OiirdeH of San Mari'o, stored with 
iMautifui relies, a sehta*! for artists, 1 4*0 X. fills 
the Vatican halls with music. Sigismondo, 
strangest of all, makes songs for Isotta, to whom 
until death he is faithful “in his fashion" 
and for him Alljcrti turns a Francisi'nn church 
into a hunumist temple. Cederigo da l'’eltrt* is a 
just ruler ami a narciful eoudottien*, a scientist, 
theologian, Aristolehan, who eomposes a eotirt like 
a symphony, and Itamiis a great school ofcihication. 

They justitied fhcmschrs, us an nristoerncy mu.st, 
hy tlowrring, since an order that caiinot flower, 
seeiling hopelessly into dull folly, is at an end. 
The people endiirii! them, for they fe»i its eternal 
hunger for the sprctaclr of heauty, magnificence, 
life spending itself m love, eonfliel and .spiritual 
h}«-rty. 'rhr ilrspots gave the bread of life, even 
if ii was leavelieel with hloiMl ; si» that tlie pupoUt 
mitmrr was nrar«*r to them than to tin* aloof fVudid 
princes of former times or their pallid representa- 
tivi's of totlay, TIjc heauty and lirntnlity of 
idtimatr things were manifest in tlw'se overlorils, 
making them dear if intoleralile, superb gladiatorw 
in the an-na of life, where their folk might so||H^ 
times dts'iife tin* final thrust. A Iti'iiaissnnee 
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Prince was a banner for the imaijinatitnu in his 
charm, passion and audacity, going Inirningly about 
the world which caught fire from him. 'ria* si range 
heads stamped on the medals of Pisnnell<* Paso¬ 
lini, brooding and sullen in their pride, wreatht'd 
with unsatisfied desire, are moulded of fatality aiul 
power; but the mouth is of torment. 

The family history of the Baglioni is eUxpjent ol 
what Perugia and the peasantry round it «*iuhm*d 
in them. Unrestrained as tigers, as lithe and ns 
gorgeous, these princelings stornuHl and sU‘W in tlw* 
hill-town where Perugino imagined the smiling, 
infinitely tender Madonnas, and the yoimg Ilaphae! 
learned by heart their delicate in.solen«*e bu* the 
figures of his frescoes. Matarar/.o is tleejdy movetl 
when he speaks of them—the wise (had<», the High 
and Mighty Astorre, all gohhai ami <-hivn!rt»ns. 
Semonetto, at eighteen yeans a cruel and hively 
Achilles, the puissant Giovan Ihutlo, the eentaur- 
like Gismondo, the slim Protonotary (Jentile, th«‘ 
bitter Carlo, and Grifonctto, for beauty n seiHuitl 
Ganymede, who was with his wife “ like angels in 
Paradise,” but who, poisoned in heart by CarU» ami 
others, resolved to slaughter all his kinsfolk, at a 
time when the dazzling nuptials <if Astorre might 
indeed have provoked the wrath of the gods. 
The chronicler describes, with the pity <»f a Choriis, 
el gran tradimento, the tragic slaying of tl^-sperati* 
unarmed men, the great stateliness of Astorre niul 
Semonetto dead, the escape of (bovun Paolo, t he 
somnambulistic condition of Grifonett<j wlien his 
“ sweet mother ” Atalanta cursc-d him, and wotdd 
not see his face, the dreadful dratnatie «us*ting t*r 
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(Jiuvtin niid tlu* truitor, his Wiimuliiiff, and 

th<‘ Ids nuitht'r. “ Tlimnipon tht* iKihle 

y«>uJh sffftflirt! tuit Ills riyht Smiul tti hrr tluil was 
hrrsflf sti ytiitnjf, imtl rlasprtl his tuuthrr’s whitt* 
hand ill his. 'riini at ttiirr thr .stud Irff that 
iH'untiful Ittuly am! tlrparttai, rtirntdrlrtl witli tlu‘ 
very gn at Idrssing tif his mtitlirr in rtspdtal 
tt>rim*r rursrs.” .Vmt I hr riairrh was washftl witli 
wiitf. Ami thr fity wrid uti .suffri'ing .straiigr 
tipprassitiiis ; yr 1 vv2i.s “ had in htauair ” limmse 
tii* I hr ptnnj t it niuintaiiirtl. 

Am! was light in a way. lAtr thr t!fspttls wrrt‘ 
tifthf prtiplf. 'I’hf triiirnph tif {hr imlivitlnal is tiu* 
Jt»y tit' thr Hrrtaissnnrr. Itraiity, grnins, rimragf, 
rraff, .st*mf rsipiisitr, at tlisstilvt-nt, tti* tpiriling 
prrstiiiid vjiliif might tiiukr ytai a lifsptil, ur a Itirtl 
uf tifsptil',. Ct rtiiiniy <*1 In irsliip, imprrit'Us right 
t>r hirth hat! vanistat!. It was tla- agr til' h»vf' 
fhihirrn : l.rujmrdii, Allwiti, thr Malntrsti, thr 
Mstrasi tirrhufii in divrrsr ways tlir nnsalit'tilird 
unfrttrrrti passitin tif tiit-ir Jiirth ; and Itir lnwly sat 
in thr srats tif ttir mighty, Wtuth was tfir hniul tif 
frirndship. Firini* am! I*ti!i/iami arr rrnlly }M*h*%fd 
tif I,t*rrn/ti. Alhriti, Itaphar! ami i.rtinartin art* 
rrri'!Mtl as gjfjit hntls. 'I'lir I’tipr is rratly t*' g»» 
tti war fitr Mirhrlaiigrhi. \V hrn l*t»ggi»» uritrs 
“till mihility,” In' agrt-rs with Nirrnh and Ltirtar/t* 
that mdiility rrst». iiptm tlir ptiwir tif rharnt nf 
prrsttnaUty. 

viii 

Ht» was tlrvrliiprtl ail uji ‘if lifr, laiilt rtaimi with 
Hrrtiir nrrhitrrtnrr ttf ruthrdnds and pidarrs, Sid 
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divinely, woven of action, love, tlipIonuK’V. 
madrigals, pictures, gems, lovely brocaded persons, 
Latin orations. This artistic product lay noldy 
open more or less to the ptihlic vyc. Ti»* I’nsllc' 
became a palace, the garden enclosetf, a loggia, the 
college an academy, the guild-house a thing <»f 
beauty. 

The educated classes moved into one. now that 
nobles and burghers were pent togetlier within the 
walls. The arts and crafts kept th<‘ir tlignifietl 
ways through all the din of battle ami the saek of 
cities, enriching the world with w<»rknuinship l»oth 
superb and sincere, for it was constantly rtspiiivil 
of them, and, whether in war or peace, their doings 
lay in a great sunlight of approval. 'I’lie still fuiorer 
sort endured, suffered, wen-ravage<l by famine, sack 
and pestilence; yet were succourc<l by many guihls 
and brotherhoods with .sacrificial tt'ialcrriiss ; yet 
found life sweet in the sun, had luiadi laughter niul 
horseplay and festival, and wtTO leavemsl by n miatd ie 
hopes now long ravished from them. It is tt» he 
repeated that in that age of virtu, courage might 
make a peasant’s son a eorulottiere, ajul a duke, a 
liveliness at his letters, a .scholar for whose preseiu'c 
cities wrangled, a sense of fair colours and extjuisite 
shapes, an artist for whom ])rin<’C.s disputed. At 
the worst, they had their pleasure in the spe«‘taele, 
their joy in the drama of existence .so ignored hy 
the modern reformer, who thinks man li\-es hy hrtnvn 
bread and eugenics alone, and cannot understand 
why the stair of a slum courtyard may lend im»re 
directly to the palace of rapture than the |mreh of a 
garden city. Besides, every child born into a city 
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of lieiuiisHiiJier Itnly out owl intt» n of 

visi!>lf hi'nuty, whu'h (ho pulsos clny l)y 

tiny, H lifo <»f prooossiitns, fistivuls, puhlio squiuvs, 
miuh* tuurvi'lluus hy (ho j.'ronto.st f»o«ii»is (lu* plno«* 
oouhl buy, for it wus n«tt yot uu ora whon (ho pooplo 
oouhl l»o pot off witfi (rash. 'I’hoy n»»vot! fw'Iy 
in (ho atignst prosomo of j^ront art. for hiul art haci 
not yot boon jiivont«'tl. 


Tlio situ*itor iHito is (ho worship of wonlth, for 
its illiniitiiblo pow*Ts. 'to raiso (ho jjront (hiinos, 
indnli'oniTs will Inirij,* mmioy an«l «-nrago Lnthors, 
To bnihl (ho s'roat pnlaoos, t«t hiro (ho (rotips, to 
rownni tho artists, luaintnin tin* stbolnrs ainl jaais, 
sf'ial tbr rintnissii’s, buy tbf Ihipaoy, tnotify must 
otiim*. So fbo (inajH i»r risis into fatal htoioiir, mal 
tho moia yh'ljib r aKu bt-t oims u prints-. (‘Imrh-s V, 
is Knipt-roi* tbrtaigti sta b ansiliarit-s ; ailtl tho 
.Spntjjsh thirst for ('t»hl rnuis thi- m-wly ilisoovorotl 
worhi. (#»-rjiiany srrs ifst lf si»hi ; tinti tlivinos that 
naniasti-rifs ar*- a rit-lu r prt-y than th«- Jt-ws. 

,\t hrs! tht- thirkt-r unjawt tif thr timinrifr is not 
appart'tit. lb- !ak«s «»u thi- Hush tif his tiiia-, ntitl 
oasily assmut's tlir habits of a y'rrat htnl ; tail its tho 
oxoitomont t*f tbr prritsl failfs, his ovi! shows oohl 
and bartb !Viom v is atlond f»*r itsolf, anti tho 
yroat mithlh- olass slowly anti srouroly builds tluMo 
riiinparts of itinirt amt uarrtiw ooiufttH, and baso 
sroufity, whifb bavo for oriiturios roptdsrtl tho 
attiwks of tho tiupassionotl anti tho purr in lionrl. 
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Leading Dates 


Gian Galeazzo Visconti created Duke of Milan 
Alfonso the Magnanimous^ Lord of Naples^ 

1 .'iiiri 

dies. 

14.'iK 

Francesco Sforza dies . , , . , 


Reign of Lionello d’Este .... 


Death of Sigismondo Malatesta . 

!4«7 

Assassination of Galeazzo Maria Sforza 

»y7(i 

Death of Lorenzo de* Medici 


Invasion of Charles VI11. , . . . 

14U+ 

Battle of Fornovo. 


Fall of Lodovico Sforza .... 

ir.lHI 

El gran tradimento of the Baglioni 

Cesare Borgia destroys his Condottieri at 

1500 

Sinigaglia .... 
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('<haptcr iii 

Intellectual Contrasts and Reconciliations 

i 

The iintitheses of inielleehud nnd spiritual nttitiules 
which iistomui the mlvetittirer in Ilciinissimcc 
history were, as flu* lirst chnpt<'r iruiiciiit'S, sufli- 
cictdly prehuird jhirinjj the Middle Aj^es. Thid 
persistent Asiatic un«!er-tow <'ontinuHlly dragged 
the barques of the faithful to the sands of tht* sweet 
I’agan lands of I'lneaein. Rnun Spain ntul Si<‘ily 
wandeietl the iegentls of hofly Moorish pa\ ilions 
ctf pleasure : tiu* great nuirts of Hrug«*N and Veni<*e 
exhaletl the luxury of the Isast, till it was borne int<» 
the very Nativity and Parmlise jiu’ttires in their 
ehurelu's : even the seholnrs <if ('luny had tlieir 
silks ami ivories and painteti things, mutely eoju- 
mutdeating tlu* insidious heresies <if tlu* senses. 
The Crusaders went and «*nme, weary with irojueal 
surprises; and the 'remplnrs, smitten with hhts’ 
phemy in the very Holy I’hiets, nuule fia’mselves 
as gods, ajut wiushipped in alien symljots. Vrah 
ami dew infeetetl evi n iiiijiussiomil Christians with 
eurt«»'ity eiijH-erning Avieeium. Av«rrh««‘s and 
Aristoih'. All this Orientalism of temper pulses 
strongly info the Itrnaissanee, espeeially through 
half-Asialie \‘einre, its graeions languor aiteritig the 
e!u‘mistry of tlie soul of F.uritpe, and eommijigling 
the revival of the Creek spirit with a nmre diS' 
svdveut reverie. So that the i«leul <*f antiquity is 
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still confused, a god of Asia and Grt^t‘.cts Dionysos, 
not Apollo, a reconciler of EavSt and West, of 
ecstasy and reason. 

The real note of the Renaissance is not its vioU'ni t' 
of contraries, but its conscious y<^arning after the 
reconciliation of contraries, sonic synthesis to bring 
into harmony all the gods, all the desii'cs, nil tlu^ 
curiosities. The smouldering incense-like heresir.s 
of the Middle Ages had already perfumed the nltnr 
for the God in whose burning cc'stusy all things 
were to be unified. Against the inystii-al suints 
the dogmatic saints found it hard to keep ihM’t riiie 
untainted; and round the Alexandrian sweetness 
of the Fourth Gospel many visionary souls hntl 
hovered like violet moths. In niD the itlen t)f tin* 
Immaculate Conception became part of ortiuKl<»x 
belief, deepening the sense of intima<-y between 
human and divine, striking its strange aurora of 
Paganism through the faith, 'riien th<‘r<' were the 
lovers of the Holy Ghost—the Albigenses, expiating 
their Saracen heresies concerning body and soul 
under fire and sword, and tlie Brethren of the I-’re<- 
Spirit, burned desperately at Cologne, 'flu- Frntres 
Textores, muttering lullabies of God over their 
looms, Robert d’Arbrissel trying (<> strike a tender 
unison of sex in the honour of God by hamding 
the Order of Fontevrault; the FratriceUi of Italy, 
the Quietist Dominicans of Straslxmrg, niysli<‘s like 
Ecl^art and Tauler, Suso and Ruysbroeek, are id! 
variations on the theme, Deu.s ettt omniu. 

Amaury of Chartres had prophesied three nge.s of 
history; but it was Joachim of Flora vvlio.se visitm 
had aroused some passionate expectation <*f n 
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miraculous c<mcIusioii to a trilojty or<livinc wonder. 
“The kingdom of God is past, the kingdom of the 
Son is passing, the kingdom of the Holy (ihost is 
to come,” sail! he, and lauhroidcred the theme with 
beautiful ex<‘iting images. The Holy (Jhosl who 
eoultl reconcile East an<l West, human and divine, 
umler whose power the visionary would live in the 
inexhaustihle ecstasy <»f love, was to hromi oviT the 
world. But Saint Francis, praising CJod thrtnigh 
the fortressetl idties and the austei-ely sweet spring- 
fields of Umbria, kimlHng the ra|itiire of the 
Pantlieist in tin* censer of tht* t’anla’le to the Sun, 
with his childlike «'<piiiUti»’S, his kind t»rtler of 
Tertiaries fur thos«> wistfid souls turn b« fwci‘n Earth 
ami Heaven, was a better recuncih’i' yet. So was 
.facuponc da Tuili, hn ing Love fur its own snki% 
neitiu'r for wings in Heaven, nor pangs in Hell, 
singing Umtlfs in the vulgar tungtie emt of his I’npa! 
prison-pit. Among intrUcetua! hereti<'s, Abelard, 
striving towards the nuirriuge of the intrllrti uutl 
the imagination, founding tin- iiuinustery of the 
I’arnelete, ehiiming the redrniplieii as a pure net 
<tf h»v t\ singer, (fi’cc inn, Hebmisl. tiiah etieian, snavi' 
and ironic like Brnan, till he was ilenutured and 
embittered : (iUido Car alentdi, tirt nniing lit Fha'cnee 
stret’ts, “ seeking rrast»ns t«i prove tb« re is no (bid ” : 
BtK'eaeeio, with bis pjtgun gaiety and luoments of 
terrifietl superstition : I’etrnreb, starving feir (ireek, 
yet ealliiig ftir «livin«' ait! : above id! Ihinft,’, with bis 
urrttgani assumption «if the supreiuaey «if bis tiwn 
etbie, bis praise of mbileseeitee in tb«‘ (’ani i/o, bis 
exultatitin in the ileltanee »»f the proud aiul the 
herittieid in their eireles of torment, as Wfll as his 
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belief in the deity who set them there—those, t hough 
mediaeval in their fibre, are the real prtHHu^iors ot 
Renaissance intellectual contrast. Fn'deric’ the 
Second, again, is almost pure Renaissance. I his 
strange being, who loved Asiatic, Arabic, (Jre«'ian 
and Northern elements, who issued gold coins of 
antique beauty, who essayed curious rmmeilintions 
of Averrhoeism and Kabbalism, who drew to himself 
the sinister renown of the authorship of the mythic 
Be Tribus Impostoribus, yet crenvned his sombre 
and splendid head at the Holy Sepulchre, wlu» kept 
a clear detached mind amid a ficna* myst icism of 
the senses, whose insatiable curiosity Miehael Scot 
and many another laboured to app«*ase, yet who was 
ready at times to persecute other luTt'ties when it 
suited him, was “ modern ” to the lust degree’ in his 
Sicilian court. 


ii 

The difference between the Renaissance* anel the* 
mediaeval conflict is that, partly l)ecause tif its h»ug 
preparation, partly because of historical, ge’eigrapliie-ui, 
scientific discovery, partly l)(‘caus<^ of the ove-rthrenv 
of authority, the human .soul heeeunes conxvioHs <'f 
itself and its antinomies, while the human heieiy 
asserts itself as an equal, no longer an excommuni' 
cated thing, merely endured when not pre*serilH’<l. 
The soul, realising that it wa,s conscieais before’, in 
Athens, in Rome, and even in Jeru.sah’ni, heeeunes 
conscious again; and, realising also that the bewly 
once before, in Athens, in Rontt*, though n«»t itt 
Jerusalem, seemed one with itself in Imiuty. invites 
it to declare that lost wisdom. C!on.se*it»usrM’ss ts a 
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rapture. The two, exasperated by the long division, 
meet and kiss. Good and evil unmask their kindred 
eyes. Reason and instinct communicate together. 
The strange Dove, symbol of life to many times and 
nations, hovers overhead, and the Kingdom of the 
Holy Ghost seems begun: 

“ Shake off your heavy trance 
And leap into a dance 
Such as no mortals use to tread. 

Fit only for Apollo 
To play to, for the moon to lead 
And all the stars to follow.” 

The rage for synthesis leaps into fever. All art 
is thrilled with exquisite ambiguities. Is it god 
or angel, is it virgin or boy, is it Eros or Saint 
Sebastian that is pierced with his own arrows, is 
the forerunner Saint John or Dionysos ? The 
monks are artists, the Grecians are saints ; the con- 
dottieri are humanists ; the intellectuals have their 
martyrs, idolaters, confessors, lovers of reliquaries, 
adorers of the Holy Blood, of learning; the 
emotionals have the diamond-like penetrations, the 
furies of curiosity, all the anomalies of “ thinking 
hearts.” That Italianate Elizabethan Ford is right 
in making his Giovanni reason out his strange love 
and agony like a hero of Shelley’s. Chiefs sink in 
the people : the people rise into chiefs. Humanity 
wakes in the garden of knowledge, and runs to eat 
all the fruits. Forts and Gothic churches are 
deserted. The sun is above, and even the women 
must have sun-coloured hair for the festival of life. 
Man, nor suppliant nor slave any more, is alone 
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in the infinite vvitii gtKk iiiul devils td his i»«ii 
making. 

“ Where we are is hell. 

And where hell is, thert' must we ever he, 

is now his cry when he knows irreparahle ilel**nt. 
Only he must keep eiunigh metliievalism t»* give 
a faint savour of sin to his revels. So is Imuij the 
sense of conscious delicate wrong, the ludf ironit ol, 
half-perilous notion of the forhidtlen, Itemiissnm e, 
“ Italianate,” inviting to any adventure. 

Upon this widening worhl, und<T the ilissolving 
sky, of Columbus, (ialileo, Copernirus, the spirit 
of man is drunken with priih*. Knowing it has 
raised the heavens and sunk the hells, it ihops the 
plummet of its power and hiuls life unfuthomatih*. 

iii 

With thisrealisation-~ornmgniheent ilhssioa. who h 
is just as potent - the K<*nHis.sune«' niortid creates a 
type, Vuonio universah'. It .seems so agmiising t*» 
forgo any opportunity of .sensation to tw a raptam 
without being a humanist, e<iurtu‘r. lover, poet ; ti# 
be a sculptor without being engineer, arelntu t, 
painter, goldsmith; to be a lover without « \hmistuig 
every opposed iny.stery ol the art and »'c»inja*UtHg 
all graces and pIhlo,sophies to it.s si*rviee. S«* a 
kind of man arises, idmost ineredibh' in energy an*t 
versatility-not paralleled at all in our tm.is. 
though the odd group i>f l*re-Kaphaelitr jaople. 
especially liossetti and Morris, approiieh its artistie 
catholicity more than others. But men like 
Leonardo, Michelangelo, Alberti, Bieo tlrlla 
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Miiwuloln, tir' IVUmtnignr, Slmko- 

sjirnrr, Sidnfy. striii (MwsihU* oiUy in an in which 
tin* tiling's «•!' the intellect arc snprctncly cstccautl, 
nntl |M rsunality is the greatest of the arts. 

Leem Battista Alberti, turexamjile, has a iniraotl- 
»»ns tlexteril y in jihysical exereises. esjus inlly nn hcrv 
ainl ritling ; he is a master uf nmsic ami urtns: he 
eat! paint am! write t»n nrchite< tnre (he lirst <»{' all 
etmccivirje it as ffreal iimsie), ntnl etimpnse Latin 
verse. When, at twi-nty tunr, in* fneaks his health 
in his inurdinate stmly ef law. he turns with a sijfh 
t«> rcjiosc in physics, rnatheinnties. astntmnny, and 
hnildiny serenely arehetl temphs sindi ns that «»{' 
Bimini : he is nevertheicss a pnat cdimiuh', and a 
man nf jnest hnahle temper, whose chief eoncern. 
after all, js the ntdih' condnet «if life. !.nndscap 4 * 
also he h*\«'.s. ajai the ennipa*,st of ditlicnit hills, so 
that no nn»de of vitjUily seems denit'd him. 

Bavar«i in l‘’ian« t‘, .Sidney in Kni'htnd, the fahnloiis 
.\dmirable (‘richt<tn in Scotland, reveal how wide 
spread was thini' the m t of this ideal. Benaissniiee 
men lM*i;ln early, not prolonrjin}' ehildlaHKl at the 
expense of the passionate irreeoverahle perimi of 
youth, as dors this }»em'ration, the poverty-stricken 
cxi’epted. Bhiliheii tie LC Irme rules a imndretl work¬ 
men at hfteen, Laston de Foix lies dead in his heanty 
at twenty, ior<l of live viettiries. Boys are prima- 
eardinids at fonrimi, ambassadors of real import at 
the same age. 


iv 

Of eonrse ituring this ehise-pressetl periotl. life 
has an intense value ; and so. as with all times and 
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natures of extreme vitality, the eoiielusien <»f' Itf 
is a haunting and superh <ihst‘ssi<»u, sinre 
cowardly and devitalised ages, lirsigging out n }»riiv 
and colourless existence under n failing sun. refnst 
to consider the Triunijdi of Death, and »hny tin 
tribute of great verse and carved u«irik nml idhi i 
beauty to the last and s<ivereign udvejitnrf. 
Simonetta dead is horm* to Iht gra\e. garlnialed 
and robed, in an open bier, that tht' peupli- mny sn* 
her haunting disquieting face, inatle s.-rmr with 
sleep, while the prine(‘s of tlu' Housr of Mi-diri 
walk among her luKtded torch-bearers. ,\nd fhi- 
sepulchral statuary of the Darly Hennissnuft' luis 
not its like for divine |)ity, and iinfalit), and 
exquisite eoneern for tiie so lov«iy dead, H« atnee 
d’Este in the Certosa at l*a\ia, iiarin dil Canttii. 
at Lucca, Guidarello Guidarelli, jhhI thi.stiui de 
Foix at Ravenna -then? are no more royal slei pri*, 
in marble than these early fallem 
Early fallen I The Henaissanee is not lender in 
its temper ; it has all theeruelty of things f riotnpbnl. 
But its adoration for youth nllower, and its jaf y i’»r 
youth untimely {Icstroyed, are piereingly sineere. 
For, when life is so manifold ami so intense, youth 
is its great moment, when body aial s«ud iimke oti,- 
sweet chime together, and the senses are as joyiais 
as the spirit is nntired. Mieliehmge-lo and Sf,ake- 
spearc arc alike ardent enough wh<-ti they eiist fht u- 
pride of art in the dust Ijchjre the tnona'Htary }»er 
fection of a piece of perhet humanity a bratitv 
“whose action is no stronger thuti a fhover,’’ 
Narcissus, Hya(>inthus, moved in br«K-a.led eloaks, 
the gracious half-conscious visum of lif,. jus! t.au h’ 
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in^ tlivinity ; luul tin* Unt' of tin- to 

ill fv«*ry rliihl !iu<l in its tnnfl>k‘ sitrcophn^us 
liroitlrrrti with wrtutiis juu! torc'hi's. NUpporti'tl l»y 
not nlto«'< t!iii‘ (‘hrisliait anj't'ls. 'rho Honaissaius* 
pcojiU*. of all Cnj'an IVstivals. kr<j* spiritually I la* 
ttrowsy lirnutifiil Antlu'sti'ria. nnifotic with tia* 
lila-H of thath aial ilrauin likt* rf.surrta t ion. 


Tta* tiama utiiiTrxttlf, haviinr h'unaal nil things, 
ftlt a!! thino*., wants his philosophi<* syntlasis, ns 
was sHi<i hrforr. Ho lovos tia* Ihigaii gmls, still 
hrtti'j*, thr I’liitonif tnyths, imr wamhl «h*siro a In'ttrr 
opitupli tlmn “His ghost lio with t!a* old philoso- 
phris! ” ^ of in his fdottd is tlio ita iuiihh* hungor 

for Catladio ritual, and his i iiriosity foods now and 
thon i»n th«' Hohina' Kaldaila, And why iii>t, sinro 
('atholioisiii uhsoihod unto dsolt so inta'h tliat is 
I’agaii in tho inunojiiorial iia'oiiso aial syuilailism 
and musii'. ahsuihid r\fn tlio fosti\uls of ronadcr 
unticjuity, and liHpli/*d tho vory gods until saints? 
'ria* iiaist fj'unkly |oytius Fn latf wants in tho I'tal 
to ho whoro la* oun 

** hoar tho hh ssoil inultor id' fla* Mass 
And sro Chid nindi* aial onton all iluy hing.” 

It all i*iah in what it is ^•on\onil■nt to oiiit a 
“ paganism ’ of i omha t. W hon lovo is fi'rv<*nt it 
i'annot say ; ** I lovi* this, halo that," la»r sopnrnto 
tho pirvi'iso or inioinpnlansihlo otihiurs front tho 
** thishing hoauty ot tho ftoluvoii.’ *lhos»* lovors til 
aiitifjuity, di siiut};, tfaiogh iiatnly dosiring. to niako 
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themselves anew in its image, witli en 

thusiasm what their Christian etHh-s <-aUrtl sitsfu! 
as well as what smned inn(K'<*nl and in%i<*latr 
But there were differences. Tiiere was n Hiauai! 
paganism of Rome, and a Ilelh-nU' pugHuism til 
Florence; and it is in some sense the entise t.f tht 
failure of the Renaissance tliat the Homan triumphed 
over the Greek spirit, as once Indore. Floren«'e, all 
rose and lily, with her perF<‘et aspirant Canipnnile 
for the calling heart, and her perfect Jh»m*- for 
the achieving intellect, with her <’lear, tem}*erate. 
delicately outlined vision, lu'r fhmery singiitg tlays. 
her sense of rhytlun and pattern in all her w^rks, 
her noteof rc'ticenee in passu)n, of irony in sweet lu ss, 
volatile, but with the spirit of fragrance. < apriei4(ns. 
but with the genius for weaving her <'nprici s intti u 
web of charm—Florenee the m»*ther, if the wnywvnnl 
mother, of all the grent<‘st artisth- genius »if ftie 
Renaissance, went down heenus<‘ tlie sensrless not. 
the orgiastic excess, the luxurious (’{csarian un 
original magnificence of Human Htune. that imid»li* 
of haughty dwellings (piarru-d out of monmni nts 
much haughtier, drew the Nmliiern anger on dsflf. 
and basely hurled it on her on her not guilt less 
of folly, but nobly recovered. 

The famous legend of the H<»rgia family. Imwever 
much be fable, presents an aspect tif the Heuaissanee. 
In the Borgia rooms of the V'nti<-nu, painted nil 
over by Rinturriehio with rose nml gohh-n stories, 
lovely and innocent, with gilded hossen and t»|in' <»f 
the cheruhim, like the tail's that engage a fanciful 
child to sleep, with Lucre'/,ia plemlinj. as .Saint 
Catherine and Pope Alexander meekly kneeling, 
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thf .Miulouitn Htul tiir saints on the walls, Isis anti 
Osiris <*n tin* isiuf in tliosr mnnis jnitu: sfaltsi hy the 
inifiieenti«in <»!' JiiHjts, the entirely Ca^'nn revt'ls of 
the iiiifiiftirt tit's i'tmttistints tnuk {ilaee nn All Saints’ 
{'*,ve. IN»pe Ale\nntler, la hella (ttnlia, his itU*Hseil 
ehildren, the Ouke i»f CianiUa, (‘esnte, ami I.uere/.ia, 
a gohli’n satistyiiuj e\ery tlesire in the ht>ly 

hnnse *»f Christeiuhan, the inninalerate eelehrants 
of ttieir laitlv ut' Pain, have lieeome the very myth 
ol'tifje si»lenr the Ili'tiaissaHee. V et I*t»(»e Alexnntler 
was a less inttiU-rahh* punt iff than many pakl the 
salaries »if his pe»»j»le, wjis nut erni'l, tlespite the 
le^'etalary puisnns shut m the hlaek juairls. As far 
Ci'sare, In* was Maeliiat I'lli's “ snperiuaii ” iiuleed 
mai'nitna nt, pertV-elly nntlinehinp, an utlinirahle 
eaptain and a just hti'd dnrunj Ins ueetipation <»f 
the Itumaj'Jni. A .injpdar tiyure, immth H Mlu, 
«»nee ‘‘lh«' must heautifid person of his eentnry,” 
humanist tn his eduentioii, yet ri*nily to slay hi** totem, 
till- hull, in th«* puhlie i iu}', set-ret inuueasurnhiy in 
his private iihv, da//!mp with supreme pomp when 
he appears ptd»Uely. settinj' themes fur ports in his 
eamp leisure, rulliny' a gulden perfume hall hetween 
his hands as he nieddates Ins frantjuil ami ruthless 
path to his etui a patli strangely tfivertetl to an 
ohseiire death on a hattletield in Navarre ! 

ihif Christianity awuke apai** »•*•! again iti the 
passion of tlie Henaissaiie*’, It seemed ns if oner 
more it ftiiipht in stranpr mteraetions the Vltthrnie 
rite, is'iii* arnale iti the Bnl! ‘if the itorgias. The 
Chissieal Itrvival was not idtupether against it. In 
one way it ijniekened that aneieid sense of the 
iws-essity of propitiation, of the adoration of the 
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dying God, which brings in tlu- greal I.nliii inysScry 
of the Mass the bread of angels even fi* tin- nn- 
believer: the need for ecstasy whieii <!r.*vr th«' 
Greek to the Orphic rite and the Klensinian mystrrirs 
did not witlier out from a liunmnity that hud Hh-pt 
for centuries in the thiislen ol (r#^t!tsr!uan«'. lii 
another, it made more apparent tiic neUenie charm 
and grace in the (Jospel story, all its idyllic cldiH-tits. 
of Nativity, Epiphany, Hesurreetitm. its dis'urativt* 
pattern, and grouping of t<‘nder figures. \Vc Situ! 
it in Lippo Lippi, Dtaiatello. even in Haplmcl the 
joyous tender Franciscan visiiin fuset! «ith an 
imaginative delight . 


vi 

So now and again there are pasviunatc returns 
to the purification of faith. Fra lh*rtmr<hjt*t pnrgi’s 
the fire from the terrible ey<‘s of Sit-na «ith tears of 
repentance, and humbles her to walk auhde with 
pierced feet in the very ways of ( hrist. Sin*r 
Columba, “delicately made and fair tu see,” ui fu r 
hood of white cloth, lies in trances, fasts and prays 
in fierce Perugia; and the Haglioni, those rrnel, 
handsome Grapco-Komjin cn-atures, etane to tidk 
to the pale strange .saint. Indeed by tits and starts 
the Renaissance desired the sense of sin. Fm that 
desire the Pmdine and as<’eti<- Christianity of 
Savonarola was mightiest. Extrettie e«»mes most 
kindly to extreme. Idolater and ieonoehrst under 
stand each other best, sin<-e both confess the power 
of the idol. Therefore Pieo della Mirandohi .„at 
Botticelli and MichelangeUi and meti Lor« n/«. hml 
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Itir riH «*rt’li**«* t^r lii«*lik ^ilut kr|*t r<»r tiit*||| ttir 
tti^r mI tfii^ }i«»tir id |iriiitriir<% ujini iintliiiiij 

\r riifilil t hf liltf" Miiii, 

S.ii 11 I."!* i liiMi tin’ 

itinnil «*f rt*;irtn*ii m tiir ilf‘iiiiiv%iinrr «lrntiiii, t!ir 

mI lilt'' iiii'tlnr% ;il j|ir Mnvr 

Hiul tinit rfWH llirintuli tfir Hiititirii 

tIir %*\vh nn* Hirk 
itli sriniif, Ifir 1111% «»r tii*'iiriti|», tlir srmrH t*f 

fli*’ tilt in I oi* nil* ** rt’lViriiiff ** 

tl:ir Liiitimiii tiitiiik wm in 

'r ilirrii. fliir- mI iIimm' |*iiritim iHiij ii.%rrtin *^111111%, 
if" firrtiaiJ III liint }iii\r ^trinliiy 

lllliliill|t%l tli% ir tilth «af tlu' iir.Hfrt 

iiii«! I fir* f';ir}y 1‘liriitHHi Vnthrr\ Hilhiii 
;r nil tiiiiiiiiinitiiif t iitirrli, {tit*n|,fh hr hull 

fiiilirr'i, %% tv-* iiithn* |irir'it thnii 

iiilj 111**1%*' id fliaii *«l il*it% iiiirrti\%i 

Iht^ iiirihit‘\ nl triiiii' 

II «»f fill I litiiiiifH Hii iiiiii'i III tin" %rlttMt} i*r Sllllll 

}ir v«'i « lit||«dil II liltlr i*t" I hr' fin llir 
frrtiiill Ilf thf |*iiili#tiir ilrmill. %%hirh liuitlr l||iirr' 
ti* IIp" li'initli Ilf |,i*rr|i/.ii thil tinifiillllr 
llitii lil'^ iliifiilif a|i.rr'rh *4 iivrl'*- 

I'Mii, t|ri|##'=riitr ci|i|iiiil I'l ty}»«* **f fi|.nirf* 

iplily iifijirri'iiitnl 11% u *»f rrtrr.'iliiiiif 

Illflitil ti% li*r ilrliriifr Stii«|;fl|ii|l IV r‘ rhlhtrfil **f 
’Pi . .Hii% MirtrMlri ii tfiir 

%ltirili|* h\fiilt% t#f ** titify 
|*i*’tiirr% *4 thr lili|t!f% iiltil I|||- 
{Ilf* hii%f . itint liiiiiiti'p rtj#t%, vrr^ri*ii% 

f*iii *-| ^tii#} Ilf n I'lioritf, iiifli Hiitiih* iitttl rtiillirt IC’.S, 
ff‘i, I Ifr , diM 'tipf itiirrtfri. hi if% h«#tiiirri thr 
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Vanities, dancing in three circles of monks iind hoy- 
angels, young laymen and ecclesiastics, agt'd oil i'/ens 
and priests, was merely indulging in sonu* inv«‘rsi<tn 
of its customary carnival. No saint, for he was in¬ 
tolerant ; unwise, cruel (his penalties for t he sins ln‘ 
hated were merciless), not even perfectly eanditl in 
his belief in his prophecy, he had all the defeets of a 
naturally solitary soul, a recusant to visihle lieauty 
from the first, angry at the pomp of the wt>r!<I, shut 
away in a holy isolation from early yt'ai’s, with tht* 
sense of sin heightened to a kind of suhlinu* passitm 
in him, his mind charged with images of Apo<‘alyj>se, 
But from the narrow vessel poured a lairniug wine 
that seethed long in the veins of the <‘hangeahle <'ity. 
and settled into the lees of melancholia in th<‘ hearts 
of serious and impressionabU^ art ists. 'I’iie average 
man resented him, his inquisitions and his intolerably 
severe interpretation of the reign of “ ,I<‘sus C'lirist us, 
Rex Populi ”—soon hated his infornu'rs an«i his 
trying bands of holy children (who (STtainly are 
most of the Kingdom of Heaven when tln-y are least 
conscious of it)—resented him pr<‘cisely lus-ause he 
was no “ Protestant ” intent on compromise, escape 
from authority, and the levelling <lovvn and up <if 
religious ideals and praetic(‘s to a getjcral efhs't of 
human decency. 

The Borgia against whom h<^ thumh'red di«l not 
handle him rancorously; the Medici, whom he is 
popularly supposed to have indicted, do m»t r«'nlly 
appear to have been on bitttT terms with tin* Pri«ir 
of San Marco. But he could not su.staiti the super 
stitious reverence with which the FU.mntines iv- 
garded him after the fulfilment of his proph^s’ies 
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coiwcruiug I ho French, 'rhc Pijifiiioni, Ills followers, 
acted unwisely : the Oraud Coumnl he advocated 
work(‘d unfairly : th<‘ lower people, depriv<‘d of 
their carnival and tlu'ir Farlanu'idxn was resentful. 
The torture aiul dt*ath of the nobU'st youth in 
Florenc(‘, susp<‘ct<Hl of M<‘dicean sympathies, was 
connived at by him. He had political enemies in 
Milan and Iloim*. Hut his exwutioner was the 
City of FUmaice hersc'lf, t‘nrajie“d by the dangers of 
its R<‘publi(‘, frustrated of its expected staisation 
througli the basco <}f tlu' Ordeal by Fire arranged 
bt‘tvveen the champions of tlie rival ordtas, a sight 
anth’ipated with the <'ynieal amusement of such a 
erowtl as eonlemplal<*tl Peregrinus whim he un¬ 
willingly <-oinplete<l his promise. The three tirc'S 
in the Pia'/7.a under the stranghsl eorpst's of 
Savonarola and his fritauls image th<‘ ugli<'st 
moment in Henaissunia' history, the aberration from 
civilised ways of the protagonist <aty of humanism. 
Yet it was the oliseurt* and primitivi" pa.ssions that 
Savonarola himself reawakened whi<-h in their 
incalculable recoil provisl his <h>struction. 


vii 

Ahmg with tlu'se warring dreams there is another 
fierce mediieval survival in magic and astrology, 
strengtlu'ued by the Hebrah' studies and even by 
siientifie discovery. It is diflUadt to realis<‘ the 
sho<-k of the.si‘ new eon<‘epti<ins. If a Coperniean 
universe were true, why should not anything be 
true V FsjH*eially why should not th<-re be some 
trattie between things s<‘en and unseen? So you 
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have Cellini’s extraordinary scene of evocation in 
the Colosseum, “ all full of devils,” in the cloudy 
light of burning perfumes. And when young Astorrt* 
Manfredi was violated and slain by tins Borgias 
in the Mole of Hadrian, what dim dream of eldtu* 
superstition and the heavy .sacrificial ht^ad of 
Antinous may not have confused the erim<“ ? 


viii 

The Renaissance folk made its real .synthe.sis in 
art, most of all in Leonardo, where all its aspira¬ 
tions meet and mingle in triuniphally, <‘tcrnally 
disquieting perfection. They found it also in th«‘ 
dome, as it was builded by Brunellesehi an<l by 
Michelangelo. But they desirtul a spiritual and 
intellectual solution, as well as an <'Xpression, and 
sought restlessly. The soul of the Bcnai.ssanee is 
like the great Seleucid who brought philostiphers 
to his court and set epheboi in the 'remj>l<‘ of 
Solomon, yet left the banqiiet to wander through 
Antioch in the darkne.ss, crowned with r<»ses and 
lifting the winecup, seeking what he might not find. 

It wants Christianity, Platonism, ami th<‘ Kahhala 
fused in some new doctrine—for Reuehlin and Pico 
both eat greedily of the last. Rut Plato is dear(*st, 
with his half-Christian division of .soul and body, 
and the quite Hellenic beauty of his de<’<>rat ion, 
figures of grave and exquisite youth set here and 
there m the Dialogues, as Michelang<‘lo use<l them 
in his painting. 

The Council held at Florence to protnot** the 
union of Greek and Latin churches immeasurably 
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strengthened tlie avitliority of Plato by the lips 
of men lik<‘ Bessarion and CJenustos Pletho, who 
was th<‘ cause of tlu^ foundation of the famous 
Phitoni<* Academy. Tl\is body delilxa-ately chose 
tc» reconcile antiquity with the Christian r<‘ligion. 
Lorenzo presides over it in the Via Larga, in the 
San Marco garden, in tlui vilhis at Careggi and 
I*oggio a Cajaiu). Its members have symposia to 
{H‘Ichratc l^lato’s birtiulay and death day, as 
Alexandrian tradition told them. But tlmy use 
their upostU; curiously, discoursing on Love on 
sentenc<*s <lrawn from the Phaulriia, harmonising 
the poeins <)f (Juido Cavalcanti with his text - not 
unwisely it is in tlu; tra<lition. Marsilio Fieino 
makes his ntlemj)t to unite S(KTat<‘s with Christ, 
though his pH'lerencc* is <‘vi<lcnt, ami his lamp burns 
before the bust of Plato, while th<‘ young Pico della 
Miramhdn would faiii mak<* his universal n'ligion 
commingled of Platonism, Kabbalism, and the 
Christian doctrine. But of them more prestmtly. 
The mt)st <laring syntludist was Bruno, and the 
nuKst unfortunate. 


ix 

The dualism <»f a period t hat could exj)resK itself 
in natures .so diff<‘r«‘nt as those of IlcKlrigo Bt)rgia 
and (hrolnmo Savonarola «*xists not (»nly in opposed 
persons but in the .sam<‘ natures. I do not speak 
merely of tlu^ natural rhythm <*f a Ilenaissance 
natur<‘, ranging through every climax of passion and 
wonder to r<‘lap.se gently and sw<*etly on penitence 
ami appt'al. But these peoph'; <’oid<i be Pagan 
and Christian at once, and with cvulenl sincerity, 
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probably through some such sort of rt'<‘oiu’iIiug 
imaginative passion as fuses the Catholic inuigtay 
of Lycidas. It is with entire sincerity tlint IVIiciicI- 
angelo, grown old and weary, draws (lanyin<‘d<*s 
for Tommaso Cavalieri and pictures of the Passion 
for Vittoria Colonna. 

Olgiati and his friends slay the tyrant of Milan 
with dreams of Harmodius and Aristogcitou, but 
also with orisons to the protomartyr ol the city. 
Boscoli ( 1513 ), condemned to die for <‘onspiracy, 
is torn to pieces between Pagan Philosophy and 
Savonarolan Christianity—cannot pray for “ t hink¬ 
ing of that Brutus.” Lorenzo, steeped in the new 
irony, writes hymns as well as Carnival songs. It 
is not strange: none can appreciate rcdigion like 
those who contemplate it from without, (lianpaolo 
Baglioni’s superstitious reverence for the pt'rson of 
the Pope prevents him from destroying ati enemy 
wholly in his power, Cellini is a honiici<le a!ul a 
sensualist, but a devoted son and brotlier; and <*an 
have a sincere vision of the heavenly host in his 
prison-house. On the other hand, Luini ser<*n<'ly 
paints a most pagan lady, the Countess of Ccllant, 
whose loves and hates are picturesquely rceounted 
by Bandello, as the Saint Catherine of a chun-h 
painting. 

Contrasts enough in an age that evokc^d natures 
so unlike as that of Vittorino da F<;Itr<', that. pur<‘ 
humanist, perfectly disciplined and bauh-r, who 
nourished a crowd of poor scholars for meia*. love, 
of youth and learning, and him who bears the nanu; 
of infamy, Pietro Aretino, that condottuire de la 
plume, the first journalist, the first blackmailer, 
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The latter made his way from eonrt to court, ex¬ 
ploiting the ohseene, and perfecting the art of public 
vituperation, till he found a corrupt and silken nest 
in Venice. There he lived in a palace and a harem, 
tivertlowing with precious things wrung from the 
artists and princas who feared the poison of his 
pen, had m<“dals nuulc of himself, his mother, and 
daughter, as if he were king or divinity, and even 
dreanu'd of wearing a cardinal’s red hat. Yet 
Titian was his lifelong friend, and Vittoria Colonna 
setd him amiable messages, broker and hypocrite 
ns he was : nor is it possible to say that this, the 
worst product of the ilc'.naissance, was wholly vile, 
when we rt^ad his letters to the great painter, his 
friend. 

Of all tho.se beings eompa<d; of desperate and 
exquisit<‘ el<un<*nts, vSigismondo Malatesta moves 
noteworthy, superb impea-ator riding among a 
thicket of little wars. Never was love of love and 
beauty borne; in a v<‘ssel of stranger eday. ’J’he child 
of a fierce raet;, (juiek with the smds of saints and 
murderers and fightei-s, born in the pagan city of 
Rimini, where the horned moon of Ashtaroth rises 
over (lu; uuehristened sea, he pursues love, scholar¬ 
ship and war with rqual frenzy. Look at the great 
metlals he flung down to po.sterity, amazing one with 
the vex<ui beauty of his curious head, set with its 
wreathed muss of hair. At fifteen he was a con¬ 
queror and a header of soldiers. I..cgcnd said he 
strangled out; wife and poisoned another before he 
wedded the wist^, <;alm, intellectual Isotta degli 
Atti, who ludd his secret soul in her hands all his 
life long, whom he and his poets sang as the Honour 
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of Italy, and who found her apotheosis in the famous 
Temple. It was also rumoured that he slew a 
beautiful lady who resisted him, and the Pope 
accused him of unnatural crime—and yet again 
he was patient beyond measure before the contra¬ 
diction of all scholars, and used them more 
courteously than princes. Florence, desiring to 
seduce him, sent him Manetti as ambassador, whose 
talk of Greece and the East soon lured him from 
diplomacy. Even his enemy, Pius II., said : “ He 
knew all antiquity, was deeply versed in philosophy, 
and seemed born to accomplish all he undertook.” 
At Rome his friends were Platina and Poggio, at 
Florence, della Francesca and Alberti. One I’opc 
burned his effigy for his heresies ; another gave him 
• the golden rose for fighting in the lands of the infi(k‘l, 
whence indeed at great peril he rescued the ashe.s of 
Gemistos Pletho as infinitely precious spoil for hi.s 
Temple. He served Venice, the Papacy, Aragon, 
Florence, Milan, with perfect courage, and eartiess 
perfidy. His soldiers loved him for his bravery, 
his eloquence, his iron body, and his glad comradeship 
in peril. While sapping and sieging he planned t Ik; 
new Rocca that was to make Rimini impregnabh*, 
and wrote letters to della Francesca, Alberti, and 
Pasti. He was a lord of festival, a magnanimous 
host. Finally, from his passion and Alberti’s genius 
was born the symbol of Renaissance Italy, tlu; 
Temple of Rimini, its marble arches encasing the 
Franciscan basilica, with niches for the ashes of 
poets and humanists instead of saints, with 1 sot I a 
graven as the Archangel Michael, and her name liftt:d 
over all the pillars embroidered with arts, sciences, 
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signs of the Zodiac, gods half-Greek, half-Persian, 
IS own devices of fame’s trumpeting elephant and 
love s secret rose, Isom Sacrum.’’ 


X 

All these contrasting passions work out a strange 
type. There is no mistaking a Renaissance head, 
moulded, disquieted by conflicts of sense and soul. 
Sometimes the elements are exquisitely liquefied— 
flow into lineaments steeped in a lovely dissolvent 
dream of gods and angels, as in the drawings of 
Leonardo and his school, or in the languid beauty of 
the young men disposed about the frescoes, or in the 
listening music-haunted faces of Giorgione. More 
anguish troubles the irregular grace of Botticelli’s 
folk. The medals tell a still truer story, presenting, 
as they actually were, the Renaissance tyrants— 
violent, “ abnormal,” convulsed, yet with a tortured 
beauty, and a fascination of strangeness, the charm 
of a body shaken by an indomitable spirit, a wasting 
disturbing fever of curiosity that sets its own sigil 
on an aspect far removed from Greek perfection— 
or any kind of norm. 

Contrasts that amaze ! But they were a beautiful 
people, and they made beauty. They had courage 
and courtesy—-could break the world in pieces, and 
make it over again in a fiery and sweet image. 
They were dangerous, terrible, disastrous ; but they 
knew how to endure the delight and excitement 
of the spectacle of life, how to obtain by an un¬ 
reserving expense of the soul those absolute values 
of passionate experience which are the only excuse 
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for the infinite nnd intolerable anguish of existence. 
That human Iieings can rise so high and sink st» low, 
can be at t)nee so likt* the lH‘«sts. so like the gtKls. 
is a meditation that raises the vitality of all but j 4 
degenerate age. .*\n<! no age so firmly believi d with 
Plato that “ the stud that hath mt»st t*f %v»»rt!t shall 
come to birth as a pot't, Itiver, |diilos«>|jher, inusieian. 
or artist.” 
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urrnt lovr whrrrwith hr hittlis for all Iratlirii mrn.” 
Not now ilo kiri}»ly l*i«i^;ris.rs, anil rmhassirs, aiul 
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rrnrairh into |irrfri trii furiiis of Ihui^. hind, and 
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exquisite, and strange. The ileiutissHiH-e Fimstn^ 
can imagine no more arolu'tyjuil rupture tlum uu n 
with Helen of Troy, and all his joys iirt; like : 

“Have I not made blind Homer sitig to me 
Of Alexander’s love ami Genoa’s death ? ” 

Antiquity stole into Italy like a flush thrt*ugh 
the blood, an element of Iif<-. Tlu'se people iitovrd. 
lived, loved, hated, ate, drank, t<M»k tfieir pleasuri's. 
and built their cities differently heeau.se id it. I to* 
story of the opening of the tomb of Julia (IIHJI, aiul 
the love that consunual all ga/.ers t<»r an uiiperish«*tl 
and ornamented beauty unlike the la-auty of 
folk, is symbolic iir its essence. 


ii 

In considering some typ<‘s of Uenuissata-e srlodar, 
now obviously unendurable, one must remendw r ili*' 
extraordinary value attaehed by this age of highly 
individualised people to men* language. 'rh*- 
power of beautiful discourse, a comely seitsibildy 
in the use of words, might avert wars, crystal 
lise treaties, allure great eondotl icri. Princes 
and princesses were trained to Latin or Italian 
orations. Conversation was the highest form of 
intellectual pleasure: in dialogues and symposm 
man’s consciousnc.ss of himself and his imivirse 
flowered and fruited. A Itenuissunee person wonhl 
indeed have smiled at the twentieth-eeutnry notion 
of consistently crediting all who are iiai lu/.y m 
inert to clarify their minds in speech with “ soimd 
business qualities,” or “ statesmanlike moderation,” 
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nr stnw' *.tnnl.‘»r ihii nf virttu*. To thfin. worth 
wort' not |*!nythtii|*N tor jwitiifits *tr s|H'4 iHltsts. tlriwl 
tJosirout* ti tiMjiliii '. of t ltist tl in » 

hrrhuriuni ; tin y wi-rr thi* m|'Hs f»r thr jir!irnluti* 
souls t»t' lo\ris. tluhlron, li|»ht»rs, piojilo with 
hHuy»rriit^' «•>»*> utitl iur*. niitl nostrils und hnnds, 

drlirntr, gsilhint luul jtrrsons ; thoy worn 

thf fiHiHti'i's ill ilrmlly rtuiiit s of lovr iitul hnt*', stnhit'i) 
flowors of Hiiinortfil iiioint nls, tnutft{t{mi inwinh for 
th»‘ history of th»* son!, Thry know Ifuit htiifjuiigf 
wiis insi jinruhlo from jiro«'rss»s of Ihiiikin^, fri'Uiijr, 
imHuininit, »ml tlmt its v loli iit l ll♦}t'nvom■s iulriisify 
ntid rotnjilirtitr loiinun i tumu ti r. t’oiisid»*r l*'!i/ii 
fiiiluui i'Uir'Hsli Slmk« spoamm I’.iii^lish somr of 
thosr tlaniuio knots ot osjuission uhcii spoiH'h imd 
tlioiiji'lit ai«' «rniirl hard ui u *l*'adly tliirl of ondirai'" 
ilijf !ovi% tliinr' rat h on rn* fi m drsjtrratr rfftirt t«i 
possi’ss all th«‘ otlui has, inoir than tla* othrr hirs, 
till oitrh, astonishrt!, sitirtmUrs its ultunato srrrot. 
t'oiisidir thr uitrlhslnal • mrr'V of ati that 

rtihniy l atiii for a uni\«'rsal lanf'Usij.fr. 

If is this si'tisi »«! tlif muMiitanrr of hitir?nuj»r, of 
till* ronijUf‘4 of n«’w lioniatns of }oyi'holo|*y liy thi’ 
di'liratr strong I* vtmi' and tho hnidy lufiilhing of 
lirrrk, tia* sn|i«rh Istiirgaal sound of l.iitin, all 
dark % ioh t and im i ti so, thnf niadr |»oj»rs and |»rint’i*M 
riidnrr so imtrh from iho iiitoo i ntlmsiHsts of tin* 
iff til', the |•l^l|o|og« Is ulio si'oldnl iiiitl phindort'd 
and hi. rd st andalonsly, y« t t>orr inlmsf diwoliiforN 
and jH iiloiis jourmys and hrmt tairnmK iti 

thi’ iriifi h fo| iniinusi ri|4s and thr diffusion of I hr 
hravrnly t»<ngm- of |*lato, !h«' nttthhrr yrt sodtu tivr 
s|irf i h of I'atnihis 
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For there were many types of scholars—t gram¬ 
marians like Filelfo and Poggio, the real humanists 
who entered, labouring also, into their labours, 
and found new ideals of living, like KiccoH, or 
Bessarion, or the patron princes, the philosopher 
who tried to re-create the heavens according to the 
re-discovered Plato, the educators like N'lltorino, 
the amateurs like the warrior nobles and tlu‘ great 
ladies. These again flourished through different 
epochs of revival—one period, initiated by P<‘tmr<*h, 
of impassioned individual search and effort under 
individual patrons such as Cosimo, Alf<»ns<» i>f 
Naples, Nicolas V.; a second, when, proteete<l by 
these patrons, the “ Grecians ” stole or storm<‘d at 
last into the Universities, distrustful, rehudant as 
these were, settling themselves at first niort^ firndy 
on their definite bases of law and nu‘di<‘ine. 'rhe 
second era of triumph and enthusiasm owed mu<‘h 
to the peculiar character of this very Univei*si{y 
teaching of humanism—classes in a state of flux, 
free and floating, in which pupils and tea<’lu'rs <-ould 
both give and take; for men who had their latirm 
came to sit alongside those who had hut newly 
turned their gaze on a scholar’s life, when some 
wandering Greek scholar like Manuel Chrysolonw 
occupied awhile the lecturer’s chair. When Mtisurus 
taught in Padua, Plrasmus tells us, Rajjhael Ii<*gio. 
a professor seventy years old, canu? like a l»lithe 
boy through the sharp mornings at st'vtm o’ehtek 
to hear the Greek literature expouiuled. At nt» 
time perhaps, since the days of Swrates, <-oidd youth 
and age live so sweetly together, and it i.s lH“c}iust* 
of this enthusiastic intercourse hetwt'cn the ytiung, 
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that could if they knew, and the old, that would 
if they could, that Renaissance personality is 
pitched in a key so penetrating—these catching 
from tlie old some consciousness of their own divine 
momt'nt and its opporttinitics, and so realising it 
more pensively and graciously, those recovering 
some of the enthusiasm of the unwearied vision 
in their smiling contemplation of awakening life. 
So at least the portrait painters reveal it, in the 
delicate dreaming beauty of Giorgione’s young men, 
the possessed maturity of Titian’s magnificent 
people. 

The third era was tliat of the Academies—when 
the “ lirst fine careless rapture ” had a little sub- 
si<led, when the critical intelligence was reasserting 
itself, juul at Rome, at Florence;, at Naples, groups 
of sympathetic people met to discuss in some 
intimacy points of styl(;- style already somewhat 
dangerously indifferent to its snl)stance. 


iii 

It is as well to recall the chief events in the Revival 
of liCarning, that part of the Renaissance which 
exists behind and above its political change and even 
its creative passion. “ Humanism ” meant a change 
in the spiritual outlook of humanity. I^earning had 
not bec-n lost in the Middk; Ages: Benedictine 
and Celtic; monasteries had enclosed the tradition 
througli the agonies of the ancient civilisations. 
Monastic schools, such as the Cathedral School at 
Chartres, and that of the Brethren of the Common 
Tafe at Deventer, took their scholars through trivium 
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and quadrivium not altogether vainly. Rut the re¬ 
covery of the classical literatures meant the reali.sa- 
tion of a point of view not necessarily Chri.stian, 
the discovery of a smiling world unsiiadowcd by the 
monkish ideal, the notion of the human personality 
as a good in itself—tolerance, amenity, irony, and, 
ultimately, after much expiation, a social pity of 
outlook quite different from the intense indivithml 
compassions of Christendom. It implie<l recognition 
of all the claims, the splendours, the wisdoms that 
exist outside the Christian ideal, and a heightened 
sense of the value of a life that is in itst^lf a lu^aven 
and hell, not the mere narthex of a <luhious 
immortality. 

Dante, in whom the adoration of antitpiity was 
conscious and impassioned, died in I,eo X.. 

who “ enjoyed the Papacy ” with su<‘h lov(* of Latin 
verse, expired in 1.'521. Between thes<‘ two dates 
the great wave of humanism rose ami f(*ll. 

Petrarch was the first true humanist, with his 
culture of personality as an ideal, his new distrust 
of Aristotle, his eagerness for manuscript t<'xts, 
his thorough conquest of Latin, his imagination of 
Greeks and Romans as actual human licings. His 
efforts were happily combined with B(K-cacci«»’s. 
whose desperate endeavours to recover Homeric 
Greek, by the help of a disagreeable and un<*crtain 
tutor, seem as pathetic as his pilgrirtiagt* to tfic 
Monastery of Monte Cassino, wliert' he found j»riec- 
less texts rotting in a hayloft, bereft of their margins 
that the monks might make psalters and amulets 
(1341). The hunt for mamuscripts was in full ery, 
the hunger for actual Hellenic spweh had foumi its 
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food Ix'forc the fall of Constantinople (1458) let 
k>ose a st ream of dispossessed Greeks to strengthen 
tlu‘ appetite of Italy. The earliest wandering Ini- 
nmiiist was an Italian, Giovanni di Conversino da 
Ravetina, Petrarch’s pupil, the best Latinist of his 
time, who went from city to city, a communicator 
and an enthusiast, casting the love of antiquity into 
disseminating souls like those of Vittorino and 
Guarino, restless minds like those of Barbara, Filelfo, 
Marsuppini, Poggio Braceiolini, Leonardo Bruni, 
Ambrogio IVaversari, Oguibene da Vicenza, Pier 
Paolo VkTgcirio. 

In 18P0 Manuel Chrysoloras, who had previously 
travelled througli the peninsula imploring help for 
doomed Byzantium, made Florence the caj)ital of 
the New L<mruing by ac<-epting the invitation to 
occupy the chair of Greek in the stadium there— 
the first Grt^ek <-hair in Kurope. Fa'cm in Con¬ 
stantinople he had been a hnmtain of Grc'ck for 
Italy, visiU'd by impassioned pilgrims like Guarino 
Verona and Filelfo. Florentine citizens like 
Palla Strozzi and ('osimo de’ Medici were eager 
pHtr<ms of the scholars. Between 1415 and 1417 
Poggio discovered texts of Cieero, Vahtrius Flaecus, 
Lucrct ins, Idautus : th<; Imfitutions of Quintilian 
he found in tin; Abbey of St Gall. In 14.8,8 Aurispa 
rtw(*alc<l Pliny’s Panegyric, and im]:)arted to the 
Florcnf in<‘ Nit’colh Niccoli the Laimmtian manu¬ 
scripts containing work of Sophocles, dOsc'hylus, and 
Apollonius Hhodius. Niccolh Niccoli (1868-14,87), 
by his cand'ul study of manuscripts, established a 
conception of textual criticism. His passion for 
manuscripts and Cosimo’s generosity resulted in the 
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foundation of the first public library. Cosinio, who 
had helped him freely during his lifetime, relieved 
his legacy of precious books from the demands of 
creditors. He placed 400 texts in the Convent of 
St Mark, and enriched both thi.s eollecdion and 
that at Fiesole with a noble bounty. TiOreir/o con¬ 
tinued in his ways. Federigo of Mouteft'ltro hatl 
a magnificent library at Urbino: it was he who 
“would have been ashamed to own a printed l)ook.” 
The Vatican library was made prwious ehiidly by 
Nicholas V., and Sixtus IV., of whom Vlatina was tin* 
haughty librarian (1481). Venice, lagging far hehitul 
in humanism, took long to houst^ worthily the* skil¬ 
fully chosen collection left by Canlinal He.ssari<m 
to San Marco. 

With Niccoli flourished such friends of humanism 
as Leonardo Bruni, writer of Florentine history, 
the Salutati, Giannozzo Manetti, tlu' Ihu'ut I^ilin 
Orator of the City of the Taly, and Carlo Marsuppini, 
the lover of Greek and of Plato. But perhaps t iu* 
sessions of the Council concerning the union of th<* 
Greek and Latin Churches (1489) had most pow<'r in 
determining the quality of Flortmtine humanism. 
For thither came Gemistos Pletho, possesstal with 
Platonic myth, and the symbolism of Plotinus, also 
Bessarion, Platonist too, but willing to he a laitin 
Cardinal. It was the enchanting voie<‘ of (Jemistos 
that persuaded Cosimo de’ Medici to found the 
famous Platonic Academy, and train Marsilio Fieino 
from his childhood to be the high priest of a <'ult 
ennobled by Lorenzo, Pico della Mirandola, Poliziano 
and Michelangelo. 

Meanwhile Guarino of Verona was translating 
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Petraroii on education, and interesting himsplf in 
Greek as an instrument of developing youth ; from 
him Vittorino da Feltre learnt his Greek, starting 
his school about 1424. In 1427 Francesco Filelfo 
had brought from Constantinople the works of 
some forty Greek authors : his quarrel with the 
Medici and other Florentine devotees of learning 
had sent him, angry and arrogant, to sow his know¬ 
ledge in Rome and Milan. Theodore of Gaza, 
Cleorge of Trcbizond, with whom Cardinal Bessarion 
hrcjke a lance concerning Plato, John Argyropoulos, 
Demetrius Chalcondylas, and the Lascaris family, 
besides Manuel Chrysoloras, were Greeks all at 
work iiv Italy before the fall of their capital. Poggio 
initiated a new period of conquest by writing Latin 
as a living <'olourod language. When Valla became 
papal s<Tiptor under Nicholas V., humanism was 
tlefinitt'ly recognised by the Church as a power to 
be conciliated, for Valla had attacked the mediteval 
notion of Aristotle, and denounced the Donation 
of Comtantine. True, under Calixtxis III. and 
Pius n, learning suffered eclipse in Rome; and 
Paul 11. tortured the Platonists of the Roman 
A<'a<iemy founded by Pomponius Loctus, for which 
< rime against humanism Platina, himself a sufferer, 
took a burning vengeance in words. But Sixtus IV. 
opened the Vatican library to scholars, and, if 
Ale.Kander VI. was more pagan than humanist, and 
Jidius 11- preferred art to scholarship, the Ciceronian 
BerulK) (1.'>13-1521), Sadoleto, Inghirami, and Vida 
tirnarrw'nted only too consciously the golden court 
of Ixio X. 

By that time the period of rapturous discovery 
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and the evocation of Hellenism from the juieon.scioiis 
cells of the monasteries was over- though evtui now 
the Pope acquired six hooks of 'racifus frttm {In* 
monastery of Corvcy, and although his (‘(tufossion 
of faith in humanism as express<'d in the hrivf <*on- 
cerning the issue of that work hy Heroahhi is tuu* 
of the loftiest and sineerest <-xpressi<tns «»r its 
emotion. This is the moment also when the h*t ter of 
Raphael, as Inspector-General of Antupiities (irilH), 
pleads for protection and surv<‘y <»f th<‘ motiuments 
of Rome as an essential part of humanism, hitherto 
somewhat neglected, though Pius II. had stny«‘d 
their destruction hy a hull, and Poggio BrneeioHni 
had read history from their ruined magnilieenee. 
Still, it was the age of acad<*mi<‘s like that of .luvianus 
Pontanus at Naples, deliherating la/ily oji mntt« rs 
of style in itself. The hourof the ruin of s<-holarship 
under Clement VII. was at han<l; when the dreadful 
treatise. On tJie Infdkily of tlw St'hoUtr, an in¬ 
felicity proceeding through fear, <>nvy, wrath, sniride, 
torture, murder, was to issiu* from the pen <.f Pirn. 
Valeriano, Reuchlin, who was at H<»m<' in t-ksg, 
and Erasmus (14(J7-15.’iO) were to earry tite prestige 
of learning to the North. 


iv 

Florence was the mirsery of Hellenism. Later, 
Rome aksorbed and nourished many great seholars.’ 
but always strengthened rather the Latin strain, 
Venice became conscious of humanism late in tin- 
Renaissance, though Aldo Manue<-io and his Al.fine 
Academy played a noble part. Naples, iimler the 
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famous Alfotiso, wliose oniblom was an open hook, 
sheltered a knot of elegant and daring stylists, like 
\'idla of liu' Eli'fiatitur, and Beeeade.lli of the 
notorious llrmiajthrodifus, a frank exposition of 
the animalism that grew rank with tlie lilies of 
Platonistn. Many lit tle states like F<Trara, Mantua, 
anti Himitu w<'re throhl)ing stars of humanism. 

It is a curious ma.s<iuerade, this <-(mfusion of 
scholars preparing the way tor the rt^turn of Diony.sos. 
You see Fratu'cseo Fileltd with his Iwautiful (Jreek 
wife, «»f the house (»f Chrysoloras, love<l no h'ss for 
the perfect ion of her spet'ch than for lu'r.s<‘lf, brought. 
(villaintajsly, say his enemies) with lovely heatlu'n 
hooks tad of (’taistantiiaiple ; I’oggio ravtaiing after 
manuseripts, slinging swift hat in at his adversaries ; 
J«»hn hasearis searching tad ninmiseripts for hort'u/.o 
t»n Mtamt Athos; Valla mocking the Intpiisilion 
from the sitle of his royal prot<*et«ir; Hessnriou etm- 
eealing uudt r his eurdinal’s I{t»man scarlet the pride 
of a .soul constant notwithstanding to an older tratli- 
ti<»n, yearning buck t<i ereseented (’tmstant inojile; 
Pico, with the unearthly light over his visionary 
hentl, appearing suddenly to Fieino, whtise lumj) burns 
unfailing before the Imsl of Phdo; Sigismondo 
Mnlatesta hringing the ashes of (Jemistos Flethts 
wla» wuiletl long hy Sparta in the httpe of stmie real 
ri*eognisahle return of the gotls, to rest in Himini ; 
Vitttaino witli piereittg eyes, snndalleti feet, leading 
the stud and hotly t>f ytudh t<» a ringing riiyme in 
his Joytius (Jartl ; Alfdnst) of Naples reverently 
rts’civing frtun Venice a lame t»f hi\ y ns a ht»ly 
relic. Some typical hgtires shtudtl he more eh)sely 
etmsitlertal. 
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V 

Those who give the keys are tlie the 

grammarians, the commentators ami diseoverei^ <»f 
texts, the slaves of the Lamp anti Hing ot Ih'lh'nism. 
They were a motley and disorderly <‘rowd ; f)»t tlu« 
Renaissance was conscious of tlu'ir valm*. From 
town to town they passed like spoilt ehildreti, liv ¬ 
ing a disparate dual lile ot study and intrigue, rent 
with wrath and envy, creating in tluur <iUHrrels 
an incredible tradition of venom and brutality, 
obtaining their ends by ribald Lnt in satire er vacuous 
Latin panegyric, curiously immutu' tti lla* amenities 
of the palaces of wliieli they were the uneonseious 
doorkeepers-(l{K)rkeepers indeed, servile in their 
vices, arrogant in their demamls. I’oggio. the lively 
Latinist serving the Papal Chancery, y<’t freely 
admiring Jerome of Prague, and ruthlessly satirising 
the clergy, fighting verbal duels f<»r l*’loren<'e, un¬ 
earthing manuscripts in obscure convents, “ ever 
a fighter,” and Vadla, in many ways the mt»sf 
interesting of the group, a man <»f s« e|)t ieul mind, 
an exponent of the anti-monastic idmil, an audible 
and delilxjrate critic of Christianity, w ho y<'t became 
Apostolic Writer to Nicolas V. because that 1‘ontiff 
desired the author of the Elffjuniw' l«i adorn his 
humanist court, arc both alluring stiuiies. 'rake, 
however, Francesco Filelfo for type (JitUH-t tHlh 
Born in the March of Ancona, he studied in the half- 
mediaeval University of Padua. In 14 IT he was 
teaching in Venice, in 1410 he was at Constantirutple 
in Venetian employment. There lu- learned (Leek 
from ,Tohn Chrysoloras, niul .seawhed f<»r maim- 
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xtTipts, retuniiiig with a tr(*asmx‘ c*t‘ tt‘xts and a 
britie of tlu' Chry.st>!t»ras family. In 1427 h<‘ pro- 
fr.ssfd (Jn‘t‘k in V’t'tiux'. Tiuau't' In* passed to 
Bolojjna, thence tt> Florence, where he lectured oti 
tJreek and Latin ft»ur times a day during the week, 
besides explainirig I)anl<' to the pei>{>le in the Dttonio 
on Sumlays. lie tjuarrelled furiously with the 
Medici family arul tlu* either Fhnentine s<*holars, 
ami bore the sear eif an assn.ssin',s swairtl. As his 
lainpeums wt're most furiems wlu'n C’eisimo was in 
e.xih*, he* had tei leave* Fleire*tw'e wlu'n the Menliei 
re*turn<*d, anel went to ehe-eirate the* C’emrt eif Milan 
with his Latinity (MKM lHIi. He* was invited tei 
Koine when he was se*ve*nty-se*vI'U emly lei e*at the* 
hreatl e>f elise*emtent, ami at last proe*ure*<l Ids re<*nll 
to Fleire*nee*, when* he* dieel soon after his arrival. 
A bright re*sth*ss snake* <if Italy, he* love-el luxury, 
anel stung whe-re* it was elenie*el him. His salire*s 
on t'osimo anel the* F!ore*ntine*s, the* piece's eif his 
famous ejuarni with 1‘oggio. reach the* e'xtremes 
tif invee’tive*: he* was e*nvious, se*nsun!, he‘artsie*k 
for adidation, mue*h of a hlae’kmaile*r. Ve*l bet 
elominat<*el <*ourts anel prine'e*s, anel hnel his 
triumjihal preigre*sse*s like* a king. 

But the* be*st humanists we*re* tlmse wheise livi’S 
w»*re* putte*rns in the we b eif le*nrning, who love*eI the 
new lite*ratur»*s feu* the*ir eiwn sake*, anel glaelly gave* 
iiieir time and tre*nsure* to their sweet service ns 
private pi*rsein,s, or ns state* si*rvnnts. The* Fleire*nee 
of {’ofiimo wa.s full of the*m Ia*emarelo Hnmi, grave 
and majestie, a hirel eif elipleimatie* laitin, fiuried 
with prine*ely pomp: Carlo Mnrsuppini, grae-iously 
I'utomhe'il by the art eif I}«*sieleriei da Se*ttignano in 
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Sta Croce, a man of marvellous memory, melan¬ 
choly and sceptical; Giannozzo Manetti, the tliient 
ambassador; Ambrogio Trav<‘rsari, the jut>nk mnde 
general of the Camaldolese Order, distracted some¬ 
what by his conflicting longings. Best known was 
Niccolb de’ Niccoli, who gave himself up to the life 
of an appreciator, priding himself with n hwahle 
affectation on writing nothing. lie knew h<*w to 
collate the manuscripts lie hung('r<‘d for ; his house 
was fair with the marbles, coins, \ ases. gra\ en gems 
that were cognate with these. IIt‘ went stately, 
clad in crimson; his table was arrayed with the 
delicate linen and crystal that he felt ne<-e.ssnry to 
the ritual of the appreciation of Hellenic heanty ; 
and he drank wine, from Ix'autiful i-ups. All he had 
he spent on Grecian and Latin things; hut tliem 
freely to those who were like-minded ; nntl left tijem 
so that all lovers of antiquity might make t hem their 
own. With him also might lie mentiomd Angelo 
Poliziano, who belongs to a laU-r, more eolunmi 
kind of humanist, who ns tl»* pia-l of the (hfni 
and La Giostra also honournhiy lakes his plaee in 
the hkstory of Italian literature, and of whmn one 
picturesque tradition tells that he died in a singing 
ecstasy of Platonic love. He learnt I^ttin under 
Cristoforo Landino, Greek from Argyropoukfs, phih 
osophy from Ficino. Editor of (’atnUns, translator 
of Homer, before he was thirty la* exp<»unded the 
humanities with charm and <‘ntlmsiasm. na n lik«- 
Reuchlin, Grocyn, Linacre, lieitjg niiaaig his 
hearers. Politian’s ta.ste was eittla>lie; anti his 
Latin verse, in the Sj/lrw, Munio, Amhra, is fresh 
and sincere. He was the tutor of Ltiren/.tt’s 
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children, and maintained with him a really im¬ 
passioned friendship. 

'riu‘ Renaissance ideal of education compelled 
some communication, as quick and delicate, as 
possible, of t his vital New Lc'arning to cliildren and 
ndolcse<‘ids. 'I'he medijcval notion of education as 
a training in libs by which the gently born boy was 
initiatt'd in Ins de\H>irs in the stately hotisehold of 
a .secular or sacred princ(‘ as page, squire, knight, 
l)lending with his own impa.ssioned aird adventurous 
temper tht‘ smiling sophistication of his chatelaine, 
flic various wis<lom of his lord, was admirable in its 
way, avoiding, like Greek and Renaissance ideals, 
that <lilltcult Itiatus between boyhood and early 
manlumd whi<'h is nowadays so fiaapientlj' more 
olivhnis. But the ideal of lover, sing(‘r, warrior, 
or prelate, setaued tanv outworn and Iimite<l. Still 
the same kt-ynote, the oidy {)o.ssibh' keynot(‘, per¬ 
sisted that of communicating to youth the Ixaiuty 
of tlu‘ past, s<t that Hie might be beightened and 
enriched thereby, and the (triginal ehartn of per¬ 
sonality pnnoked by tin' <'X(pusit{' suggt'stions of 
untapiity. t'ommunieation, not imposition! The 
i'hildren were not to la* slnv<'s «)f sonn* dried <logma, 
but etimmunh'ants <tf a ritual wbieh initiated them 
into secrets m»f of past or future but of eternity. 
(bee<'»' seennal to buv<' shaped tin* hnelu'St yontli, 
to those eyes enamoun'd of Ion, ('harinkh-s, and 
Grit ins, and so to Greece the Retiaissatu'c people 
turned, 'I’be end of youthful etlueation was still 
the art of living. n<tf the uecpiisition of money, nor 
eveti of throties. 

Some «»f the exjterinn'nt.s were of a naive 
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delightfulness, as when Leo X. summoned J<»fm 
Lascaris from Paris to supcrinteiul a gymuusitim 
of ten noble youths brought, from Oreeee by 
Marcus Musurus to be train(‘<l in a ptu-lVetly 
Hellenic fashion. Earlier far, shortly after 1 tlH, 
Guarino of Verona, who had learned Latin fr<»m 
Giovanni of Ravenna, and Greek in the hou.se 
of Manuel Chrysoloras in Constantinople, and had 
opened the first humanistic school in Venice, was 
educating the young princes of Ferrara, Leonelhi 
and Borso, for their father Niecolb tl'Este. Ot!u*r 
princely pupils came to share tfu‘ir day.s : and 
the master welcomed many po<»r seh«»lars in his 
own house. Lconello and Borso were nuignitk’cnt 
and learned dukes, th<‘ harbcuirers of seholai^ 
and artists. But (Juarino lovetl better t<i make a 
humanist than a man. Not so his famous suc¬ 
cessor, Vittorino Rambaldoni <la Fi-ltre, who 
possessed in perfection th<* sw<*et magic- of ex¬ 
citing the spirit of youth, un<l j»ersua«ling it 
towards the haughty and fastidious dis<-ipline.s 
of humanistic life. lie was <*du<-ated at l*ndun, 
becoming an accomplished Latinist under (iaivaimi 
di Conversino and Barzizza, then studied mathe¬ 
matics in hard conditions, learning .so the piijfotmd 
sympathies of the .scholarly jukI reline<l .soul that 
has endured uni-mbittcred tin* sordid yoke of 
poverty. lie taught in Ihwlua aiul in \'eniee, 
where he learned Greek from (Juarint*: and hehl 
a chair of Rhetoric in Padua, linally aeeepting the 
unconditional invitation of th<- Manjuts of Mantua. 
Gian Francesrta Gonzaga, tr> e<lu<-nte his <-hildren. 
His life thereafter was devoted to tlie fair crowd in 
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Lu (Jiocosa, the house, jjiven him iu Mantua. So 
sehU'ss was Vittorino tiuit even the lively philo- 
logei-s, even Niecoli, Po^igio, aiul Filelto, Ibund no 
abuse for him. fie had an attraetivt* air; and 
much riding, daneing, fencing, iuul macU^ him 
vt'ry su{)ple. and grue<‘fid. fly nuiny intellwtual, 
imaginative, an<l physu’ul dis<‘ipliiu‘s, he heUl his 
way through sensuous Italy as punuis llippolytus. 
His cloudy sted never overthrew th<‘ other in the 
serene ehariot-raee of his sotil. His picTcing glance 
could startle tlu^ tears to the eyt^s of an t>ffending 
pupil, no word Inung spoken. 

Besitles the <’hil(lr<'n t>f tlu^ Maitjuis, Ixxlovieo, 
Carlo, (danlueido, AU's.sandro, an<l the girl Cecilia, 
his “ hou.se <»f jt>y " rt'ceivetl <tlher princely puj>ils, 
like Fn-derie of I'rhino, f«ir the Mantuan was the 
.s<'ho()l of Italian arisUK’raey. Others came, the 
parents paying as they coultl. Hut Fisancllo’s 
nnslal, of which the obvcrs<’ slaws the hlee<ling 
pelican, tells the truth of Vittorino. who made 
himself a beggair for the love of youth, receiving, 
fe<*ding, <'lothing, and reairing .si<I<* by sale with the 
young princes as many of the brilliant poor as he 
coidd thul means to supp<»rt. 

V'ittorino’s ideal of edtu'ation was to rnaintaiji a 
happy e<juilibrium ladwt'cn the spiritual and the 
physical. La Oiocosa, purgtal of luxury, but 
frescoed with playing children, lay in a pleasant 
garden ; and the life <»f the pupils was interwcamd 
with tlu! daily miracles of meadow an<l river and 
little hill and shaded walks. They went a-plensur- 
ing t.<»o, in the green plnc<‘s of Ooito. All forms of 
bodily exercise making for gracious and diguilied 
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motions—riding, swiinniing, tViu-ing—noro 
ably part of the course. As for the intclh-ctunl 
discipline, T.atin classics seemed gotul l<> him, wad 
eagerly, as live matters, not pc<hinli<-nlly, thongli 
with no slovenly neglect of grammar p(K-{ry. 
oratory, Roman history, and the ethi<‘S of .sl<»ifi.sm. 
Greek also he gave—Plutarch, Plat<». Aristiiphanes, 
iEschylus. Some mathematics ami geometry were 
taught, elements of astronomy, and natural fiisfory 
as it was known. R<H‘itation nml rending jd<»ud 
were much practised, in the love of good speaking 
and grace of address, and with a sense of flu‘ value 
of mcmoi’y we have somewhat. lo.st. Hegurtling 
music, he seems to have held the anthpir distinct inu, 
permitting the severer kiml, witlj cimrnl singing jual 
dancing. But each pupil was <‘onsidercti in iiimsrif, 
not forced in anyway. Philo.sophy was laiigltt to 
a select few. All went to Mh.ss in the Dihuih*, for 
Vittorino’s ideal was not so imlike that of Walter 
Pater’s, in his sense of the need <*f lovely rhythm 
and ritual, and the triumphal Panatheiuiic beauty 
of “ ascesis.” 

The final state of tiie scholar is perhaps that t>f 
the philosopher, trying to use his knowhaige to 
solve the riddle of life and tlu* relation of the soul 
to God. The philosophy of the Rermissntiee was 
little more than an impassioned and eonftised dream 
of Plato. It was too tlramatie an age t<» build 
enduring philosophy, much us it loved to desennt 
on metaphysical themes, 

“ Cold as a mountain in its stur-pitehe*! tent 
Stood high Philo.sophy, less IVieiHl thun foe ; 
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Whom self-eaged Passion, from its prison-bars 
Is always watching with a wondering hate. 

Not till the fir(‘ is dying in the grntts 
Tiook we for any kinship with tin* stars.” 

Its thinkt'i's, moreover, h'ss frankly Pagan than 
its urti.sts and prinees, were luuinleil even mor(‘ 
than tluy by the net'd of .synthesis, by the longing 
to reeoiudle their belovial New Ta'arning with the 
sumptuous and <*omforting Chureh, for whose rituals 
tludr Italian nature's hud an ahno.st physical craving. 
So they tried to make a lu'w religion, n<d y<'t having 
e.xplored sutrK'iently to di.seov<‘r that a iH'ligion is 
an organie* and vital growth like* a language, and 
that no d('lilH'rat<' as-sembly of the most cultivated 
intelh'cts can <‘ontriv<' to make on<‘. sinct' they are* 
unable to put the core of primeval fear and passion 
in its heart. 

But tlu'y did tlu'ir best, for Plato, still more 
Plotinus, knew that the* ultimate ne<*d (»f the 
human sold is an hour in tlu^ Housi' of Kcslasy. 
Plato was wiseloin and passion and myth, tlu' 
great rccon<*iler of n-asou ami imagination. The* 
h'etures of (h'luistos Ph'tho at the Council of 
the* Churches hist r(»u.sed the love of 

Plato in Florence, 'I’his strange celehrant of the 
past, who dreatned indei'd of raising th<* ancient 
gtals, who taught that tla* Olympians wt're the 
Fternal Iileas, the Titans tin* ideas in form and 
mutter, who was drunki'n with Alexandrian lore, 
ami seemeil to excitt-d h(*ar«‘rs Sm-rates or Idato 
himself reim'urnate, so interested C<>sinK* that he 
founded tin* Platonic Ar-aderny and dedicated 
Marsilio Fa ino {I4tJa-I PHi), the son of his physician, 
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to be its hierophant. Marsilio enteretl t lu* 
house as a child, studied uiuler John Arjryropoulos 
—loved music, poetry, science, philo.sophy, tircok. 
He translated the Hermetic wrilinp;, fmished his 
translations of Plato in 1480, and, mov<‘d by the 
arrival of Pico, set to work on Plotinus and l)i«»n- 
ysius the Areopagito. He was a musician ahvays. 
for music flourishes with philosophy, llu* emotional 
with the intellectual synthesis, tlt<‘ resolutiim of 
the pearl in the wine. So Ficino, uiu-rit i<-al scholar, 
whose curious sweetness of temper <‘nuinntcs lhr<aigh 
his hopes, tried for twcnty-flv<‘ ycjirs to rcc<»n« i!c 
Plato and Moses, StxTates and Christ. .M f<»rty he 
was a Canon in San liOreim); and lu- died believing 
in both religions. 

Pico della Mirandola (14(18-14i>4) remains in <iur 
imaginations with the differing Leonardo. Sigis- 
mondo, Cellini, as a typically Ihaiaissunee hmmm 
being. For he was seiuilnr, [>rin<'e, ptwt, jihilo- 
sopher, lover, saint. The medal of his head, hem iitg 
on the obverse the three nnthiue (Jraees of .Sixain, 
is singularly appropriate. A .scholar imh-ed, for 
whom all antiquity had to he resumed in hufunn 
experience, who.se scholarship heeana* the flume of 
an imaginative dream, a thnaddhl light in the nutre 
coloured and rapturous world of the soul! Whut 
if he mistook the divine nature myth and symbol, 
and was betrayed into (ie.solation by tb<- wandering 
fires of allegory? “The Furl of .Mirantlolu. und a 
great lord in Italy,” with his eager grey ey»-s, and 
yellow hair, and beautiful [)er.s<m, staking (b.d 
through all the fantastical thickets of human surmis.<. 
and lying early dead in the Dominieim habit m 
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tlie cloister of San Marco, lapsin^j; IVoni tlie <'omplica- 
tions of philosophy to the r(‘pose of Savonarola’s 
simple evangel, is an image the world will not easily 
forget. 

Nobly born, he studied canon law at Bologna 
when he was fourtt^en. Robed as an Apostolic 
Brotonotary, he passed sevt'n years in the schools 
of France and Italy, collecting a library, studying 
philosophy, theology, litt'raturts (Jret'k, Latin, aiul 
also Hebrew, (’haUlee and Arabic, for the exotic 
impassioned element in him <l<'manded Asia ns 
well as (lre<‘ce. He ha<l acquired gr<*at fame as a 
disputant when hv app<‘ar<‘d to Ficitio in Florence, 
about twenty years old, a slender <‘motional figure, 
with “ sonudhing divim* ” in his face, not y<‘t 
<juit<' fna* from the passien of lov<‘, v<'ry ch'ar and 
elociucnt of s[)e<‘ch. 'riien lu* bappeiaal on the 
Kabbala, and ilrcauu'd his rtH-enciliation of all the 
rtdigions Flalunism, Christianity, and Kabbali.sm 
— siiK'c Christ is r<'v<‘aled most <'U*arly by c.soteric 
pliilosophies. After an interbule at Faris, and a 
r<*turn to Florem-e, la* pass<*d to Rome, challenging 
the world t<j <lisput<‘ with him in 1M)() themes. But 
then* was <juestion of heresy, lor it was amazing 
enough to hear “ that Magia .and the Kabbala 
wen* the surest paths to Christianity,” <*.sp<‘<‘iaUy 
when other suspei’l opinions upheld that mortal sins 
of linit<* duration <l<'serv<‘d tady t<*mpornl punish¬ 
ment, tri<*<l to save (trigen from Hell, and threw 
doubts on transidistantiation : and .so the mental 
ttmrnament was end<‘d. ,'\t Bonn*, however, he 
met and inllueneed Reuehlin. 

Fit‘o wr<*te his Apologia : Imt it was sonn* time 
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before he was at last acquitted by Ah'xander Vf. 
—strange absolver. His later lift' was passed 
chiefly in Florence in gentleness and eharily : hut 
he died at thirty-two, all his Italian love-s<*ngs 
burned under the influence of Savonarola, wht> 
loved him, yet delivered his fair soul t<t {mrgatttrial 
flames because he could not bring himself t«» tlie 
complete monastic vow. 

There is no rational satisfacti<m in PitHi's t-urittus 
dream, whereby earthly and heavenly are recon<’ih*d 
by a system of “ correspondenc«‘s.” Vrf there is 
great beauty in the mood of one for whom the wlatle 
universe breaks into tri[)le flame, fir«‘ and water in 
the terrestrial world, sun and nuam in the <-elestinl, 
seraphic and cherubic intelligences in the sup«>r- 
celestial. His tolerance was great. Ib* eouhi 
worship Plato without despising .Vrisfuth*. <Us- 
cern the merits of the fallen selatolmen. write n 
commentary on Ikmivitmi’s Catnouf drlUi Amur,- 
celeste e divino, subtle and untiring in its me<iitii- 
tions on the nature of God, yet say smilingly t.» 
Poliziano, “ But .see, my Angelo, what madness 
possesses us! Love God while we an* in the faidy 
we rather may, than either <iefine or know him.” 
And the challenge of his God to man is part of {{„. 
lyric of the spiritual prid<- of tin- Henaissaner. “ I 
created thee a being neither heav<‘nly nor earthly, 
neither mortal nor immortal, only ihaUla.ii mightesf 
be free to shape and to ov<Teome thyself.” 

The complete revolt from religion to phih»s.,pi,y 
is found in Giordano Bruno, wh<» sought b.r I’nitv, 
yet declared it could not he found apart fr<>in things. 
God is the universal sub.stanee: Gud is t)i." 
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principle that is in thin^jfs, yet distinct from them, the 
eflicicnt ami fmal cause, the Ix'ginniufr, middle, and 
end, <'f <‘rnal anti infinite, the living active intelligence 
realising ITimself in the varied forms of' activ'ity that 
constitute individuid things. But what (hdermines 
involves somewhat in which the det('rminat ion is 
expressed ; this other, which is flie same, being 
matter. The Universe is therefore a living cosmos, 
tht' end b<‘ing the jxa-ft'ct realisation of x-ariously 
grad(‘d forms. Unity sumUTing into the multi- 
plu'ify of things is fnona.f monadurn, each tiling 
lieing monas or self-<‘xistent. The thinking monad 
of the soul of man, as a portion of divim* life, is 
immortal, and its higlu'st function is th<‘ conlempla- 
tion of divim* unity undt'r the comph'x of things. 

But, sim*«* (fod is in all, good and <‘vil interfuse, 
are lik<‘ a play of <'olours to the perfected soul, in 
touch witli the eternal. So tl»*ol<l media-val her<‘sh‘s 
that emanate from the ecstalU* half-lu'atlH'U I)ov<*- 
dr<‘am of the ll<»ly (iii<»st stir uneasily in the 
Bantfu'ism of Bruno, th<* ol<l re<*urrent notion that 
wlu'ti the soul finds tin* stat<* of (Irnc«*. all things are 
gracious with whi<*h it conuuuni<-nt<'S ; that mod«‘s 
of action and emotion sinful to the uninitiaie suff<*r 
a I'ontamination <»f spiritual sw<‘<*ln«'ss from tin* 
sweetness of tin* soul that has I»<*come divine; that 
t he illuminnt<‘<l miml is “ imlifferent ” to ilistinetions. 


vi 

But Immanism is most beautiful for us in tfje 
ymmg noldes who wore it as a grace, as a charm, as 
a (H'rfume, who carried it as a flow<*r, or awoke 
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it like a lute through the erowded hright dt'udly 
business of their lives, the youtlis who weiv tlu' rt‘«l 
“ amateurs,” who left their lov«'s and tliee niul \vint‘- 
eups, the historian tells us, to sit wide-eyed where 
Filelfo or Poggio expounded Iht* (Jreek word. Sueli 
was Piero de’ Paw/i, remarked by Xie<’t.h‘» Niee<»U in 
the Florentine street heeause oi his beauty. and 
rebuked that he, “ the son of .sueh a man,” ami so 
comely, should want the nob!<> ornantent of a know¬ 
ledge of Latin, and should let th<‘ leaves of youth 
drift down the wind without «tislilUng sojue tlenlh- 
less virtue to make sweet his age. Wla n’iipon the 
young man left his play and gnv<- his lieart t<» 
scholarship. 

These young nobles, Leonelh* <rRste. .Vlberto 
Carpi, Sigismondo Malatesta, had tin* sense «»r(Jreek 
and Latin, not only as things beaut iftd <tbj«-etively. 
like their pictures and gravaai .ston<*s, heeause of the 
ethereal certitudes of the one, or th<' ptirple <'aden<'es 
of the other, hut as w't'bs steep<*<l in th<* passion, 
my.stery, ambiguity of life. They saw them like 
vases of impeccable outlitie containing philtres of 
love and death. And, if tlu-y frankly delighted 
in the paradoxes of the great <’ivilisHtiotts. if they 
chose to consider certain states au<l e<iuditious of 
emotion inseparably involved w'itb the pm-try jiml 
the Platonism and the fair ligures, if they hno’d 
the riot and .satyrie e<»medy as w<'!l us the solemn 
and beautiful tnigie pna'cssion in the Theatre of 
Dionysos—we must reniemher that their eourage, 
their enthusiasm, and their curiosity wiae of 
necessity more feverish and unhesitating than ours. 

Nor let the older amahairs he forgotten, the prime's 
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who were fit for princedom—Alfonso of Ara^^on, to 
whom classic authors were read daily while he fouj^ht 
tlu“ Sforza, who lo\<‘d tlu* r(‘lics of anticjuity with 
the romantic* adoration of a media'val nun for her 
Christ; Cosimo the wise; Fedcwij'o of Crhino, and 
others. They all had the hc'ltcr part, howtwer 
much they may also have*: liad of the w'orst*. 

vii 

A w'ord as to an auxiliary company ! 

The manuscripts, once found, were coveted ; 
and at first flu* (‘a^fc'i* army of .s-eritton (who knew' 
(Jrc'c'k), and of copistiy wc're pcrmittc'd to multiply 
thcan. VVriftc'U on fair parednuent, claspc'd 
curiously in rich covers, hooks kept their sacr<*d 
c’haractc'r, and mainfainc'd it far into the anxiously 
scribed antholojj[i<‘S of the' sevc'Uteentii century. 
Hut V<'S|)asiano da Bisticci whoccaitred 

the* manuscript trade in Florenc'c, saw the* deedine 
of his art, for the invention of printiufj; was one 
of the' many ironicsd n<dn<‘vcm<*nts by which the 
Benai.ssanec both p<*rfeetcd and undid itsc'lf. The* 
first printc'd books maintainc'd tfu* tnulition of 
beauty and di^rnity ; and tlie first print<*rs of 
classics, like the Stephnni in Faris ami tin* Mnnucad 
in V'<*nice, wc'rc* stdiolars and devotees. 

(icrnuui printers had b<*^un work at Subinco and 
Honu'. 'I’licrc were* ju'csscs ij» Vcaucc, Milan (I40h), 
Florence (1471), printinjj: Latin and Creek. Hut 
.\ld(t Manu'/.io (Id.'iO) ^a\«* his life with !)Oth liand.s 
to the absolute printing of the literatures he loved^ 
.so that many instc'ad of f«*w might feed their souls 
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on them. Born in 1450 at Sermonetta, student 
under Baptisto Guarini, the author of a reasonable 
Latin grammar, tutor to the young lords of (’arpi, 
he formed the ideal of printing all tlie Greek ninstt'r- 
pieces, and his princely pupil, Alberto Pio, lu'lpetl 
him liberally to his end. In 1490 he s(dtle<l at 
Venice, and patiently built Tip the harmonious ( »reek- 
speaking household from which his book.s were 
issued. The script of the Cretan Musurus yiekled 
the pattern of his type : ink and papt‘r %vere 
anxiously perfected, yet the volumes ctist but a 
shilling or two of our money, so that W(‘ neial hartUy 
pride ourselves unduly on our lightly materiali.sed 
reprints. In 1493 he issued tlu‘ Hero and Inuindef 
of Musjeus; 1499 was celebrat<'d by the publication 
of that beautiful book Hypnerotomaehia 
by Francesco Colonna, a evirious half-mediicval, 
half-Renaissance volume bathed in ji Platonic 
charm, not unworthy of its form; and In* printe<l 
steadily till he achieved his great edition (tf Plnt<» 
in 1513. The Neacadcmia of Hellenists i'ombtrteTl 
him ; his Cretan friend, Marcus Muslims, sustained 
and aided him ; Erasmus visited him to superintend 
the issue of his Adagia ; he rejoie<-d in the glory of 
all other scholars. lie eollatt'd his rnanu.seripts ; 
he lived soberly, yet amassed no w<‘alth ; he 
criticised his text, he shaped his pages b<‘aut ifully : 
amid war and convulsion he wrought patiently, 
printing on—Cicero, Sophocks, Herodotus, Ovid, 
Lucian, Bessarion, Euripides, the Early Eat hers, 
Livy, Pindar, Bembo, Herodotus, Aristophanes, 
Aristotle, Colonna, Catherine of Siena, Lucret ius 
till he died in 1515. Rome might be .sacked, V«*niee 
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niiglit tottor, he was quiet, “ hastening slow’ly,” 
with the rare conviction that what he did was a 
positive good wiiatever niiglit befall, and that 
destiny had surely appointed his labour. There is 
something <vxtraordinarily beautifid in his p(T- 
sisbuit devotion to an idea, and something t'xtra- 
ordinarily bitter in tlu'. irony whert'by the craft 
that began so nobly has beeonu; the main (uigiiu' 
of destroying that beauty of human <‘xpre.ssion it 
was so passionately intt'nded to cherish by the 
Master of the Anchor and the Dolphin. 

It is true that Italian liU^rature seemed sub¬ 
merged awhih' in this devotion of the land to tlu' 
resurn'ction of theelassi<‘ tongiu's; but it was only 
the pedants, who wen* us<'(i rightly and wi.s<*ly 
<‘nough as \ aluab!e instrunKUifs, that eonliiuual to 
(h'spise flu' vulgar tongtie. Durijig this period of 
voluptuous salurali(tn in the charm of Ianguag<' 
the sens<‘ of national speech <piiek<ned with new 
impulses towanls rivalry ; Fremdi and Italian and 
Hnglisb felt in tiiems<*lv<%s swetd strange possibilili<-s 
of expression, atul went on their most delicate 
and daring adventures tin* rose-golden, pnsdotis, 
ear<*ssing relinenu'nt of Ilonsard's love-p<H*try; the 
nrrog.'int Ixamtiful wars of ,Shakesp<‘are's armtal 
imag«*ry ; and Dante's divine Italian her-ame so 
rstt'cnu'd that the scholar at Havrnnn took the 
candles from the altar to std before his t<»mb, saying ; 
“Thou art mon- worthy than tlu* ena’ilu'd.” 
Nieeoli might despise l)ant<*'s monkish batin ; but 
others like bandino, Filelfo, Michelangelo, Ia*onar<Io, 
<!id him sufluient itomag<*. batin was the world- 
language, demanding a gr<*ater type of intercourse, 
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and a more highly convoluted brain than Esperanto ; 
it was the church-language too, incense-Iad<‘U, 
pontifical, “ the murmur of holy Latin irnniernorial,” 
rumourous of adoration and appeal. (»reek, volat iU*. 
exquisite, divinely articulate, w'as tlu^ tirehetypal 
tongue of gods and philosophers. Hut, il Italy 
partly neglected her language awhile tt» do the 
necessary drudgery in recovering 1111*80 for Eurttpe, 
still Guicciardini, Machiavelli, AruKsto, Cast jgittme, 
Berni, Lorenzo de’ Medicu, Poliziano, 'rnssei, con¬ 
tinued the beauty of the vulgar tongue. 

Still, every good is dearly bought. Ht'nnissance 
learning set the great division Ixitween the < u!t uwd 
and the uncultured. KnowU'clgt; was now so cotu- 
plicated and diverse that leisure, was nwes.snry to 
penetrate it at all. It filtered no more, except in 
hidden and simple places, as myth and oral tradition 
to the poor, while the invention of printing broke 
the great tradition of imagc'd st<»ry, and took from 
sculpture those themes of great and beaut if«d legend 
which are so much more kindre<l to its natun* than 
the baroque of allegory. 
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Chapter v 
The Artist 
i 

Not in philosophy really was tlu' triple flame of 
sense, soul and intellect which formed the Ittmais- 
sance spirit to find its final expression. Tliai 
imaginative rapture, that unbounded tiuotionid 
curiosity, covdd achieve its rceoiwiliations n«»f in 
processes of abstract reasoning, but only in the myfli 
and symbol of art. There the synthesis of desires 
and aspirations was completed, and all the anomalies 
divinely resolved. Greek and Roman and (’hristiim 
dreams, mediaeval and modern passion, beauty of 
sense and soul, beauty of yearning and fultilmeni, 
beauty of man, woman, boy, god am! ang< l, flow 
into great harmonies in tlu; ar<diil<'<*tur«* of 
Brunelleschi and Bramante, Michelozzii ami Alberti, 
in the sculpture of Donatello, Agostino <li Duccio, 
Michelangelo, in the painting of Ia*onur<io and 
Botticelli, in the medals of I’isanello and Matteo 
di Pasti, in the hundred extpusite minor arts whicli 
covered all holy or pleasurable {ilaces with an 
arabesque of delight. 

In this concert of perfection Florem-i* ga\ t* tlic 
dominant chord. The city of dojue and «*nmpaniic 
not only brought its own spire of U1h*s to abstilute 
flowering, but sent the subtle fragrance through 
the towns of Italy. The passion for perfection, ft»r 
a mingling of intellectual and emotional elemeniN. 
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for a sexent outline confining the flame-like creation 
of imaginative passion, makes the word Florentine 
almost synonymous with Renaissance Italian. Yet 
also from l*isa, l>y its extraonlinary ivory group 
of sam'd huilding, from ligcr-likc Siena, lovely 
and ticr<-c, from grave, sweet Verona, budded 
of r<‘d ami white marble, from learned Bologna, 
from austc're Pudiuu from courtly Ferrara, from 
sumptuous Milan, from Imp<‘rial Rome, from 
gorgeous and insolent V'enicc, arose the diverse 
and <nuious strains of a mnv l>cauty of art. 

'I'liis limited sketxdi <-an merely nmiark a little 
on the psychological bearing of some aspwts of 
Henaissaiwc art. Better than r<'cord<‘d history, 
bett<‘r than philosophy, paintirig and sc-ulpturc 
reveal tin* nutun* of the people of Iht* Renaissance. 
It would be unwise to judge modern Germany 
by its music, or lat<* th'orgian Fngland by its 
poetry, for that music ami that poetry are matters 
not inseparably part of tlu‘ national life. But in 
Renaissance Italy what was given was so <wid<‘ntly 
what was tlemanded, art was so much more de¬ 
finitely racial expression than in any other <-<nmtry 
at any other time, that it seems fair to conclude 
that (‘crtain tjualities <d' mercy, pity, tendermiss, 
and divijiution of childhood existtxl in tlu‘ temper 
of the period, with all its cruelty, sensuality, and 
insolence. With 'rt‘ut<ini<‘ peoples art is an affair 
of the individual, and Ijy that perhaps so much 
more intense .'iml varied ; hut wit h the Latins it is 
a matter <‘oneerning the spirit of race. So, <'speci- 
ally at the time the Renaissance, Italian art 
answer<‘d sw«‘etly to an imp<Ti<ais reejuirement. The 
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palaces, cathedrals, villas, arcades, hospitals and 
libraries, with their chiselled and painted henufy, 
were the food that served and satislied tlw' admir¬ 
able greed of the great lords and city coutudls of tlie 
time. Renaissance Italy had her appetite for tin* 
works of Luca della Robbia and his kind as well as 
for the accomplished treasons of Cesare Borgia anti 
his peers. 


ii 

But this delicate betrayal of th<^ tt'inper <tf tlte 
time is incidental, of the seeoiulary int<‘ntion. 'the 
great fact of the Renaissance art is that il seejus 
no more a mere vehicle, a “ handmaul of religion.” 
or of morality, but an end in i{.s<*If, It may still 
accept the service, but completes it ambiguously, 
with a veiled smile and a proml gesture, lik<- .\p<»llo 
in the house of Admetus, knowing that it is luumt ifid 
in itself, and that the strange chime of unistm with 
which the human soul precipitates its love aiml 
longing into the setise of rhythm and pattern, and 
sees its travail and triumph transfigured by .some 
magic of craft, is one of the ultimate g<H»d.s <.f 
existence. 

So the arts differentiate, disengage themsc-lves 
from architecture an<l from t;aeh otluT, stand 
alone, demanding their own values, insisting on the 
peculiar quality of the pleasure they each can give, 
though always with some sense of couiinunity in the 
final imaginative moment of surprise aiul delight. 
Yet, by a natural enough paradox, having beeome 
self-conscious, they tend to a daring interplay, ntui 
sculpture is like painting in the Parudisal gates of 
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Ghiberti, painting like poetry in the rhythmic, 
liquid mournful beauty of (Giorgione, "who is, never¬ 
theless, completely a paint<‘r. It is a synthetic, 
as well as a self-ct)nseious age. 

Yt'.t, while art IxTame conscious that it was 
at! end in itself, it remained vitally, unalterably, 
extri<-at(Hl with human affairs. This was its glory, 
to b<; as lux-essary as lov<i or food. It was neither 
a mere vehicle of teaching nor a mere “ escape ” 
from life, the two <‘xtreme notit)ns of mistaken 
mcMlerns. It was an extension and an apotheosis 
of living: the <‘xpr<‘ssion which intensified and 
enrh-hed that living. It was tlu^ High Mass of 
exist<‘n<‘e. 'I’he Ix-autiful <lead lay more lovely in 
marble and brony,e, and their fate was mort' wound- 
ingly swe<‘t lu'cause of that. Tin* .s<-<‘rct angels of 
the pictures w<Te th<‘ dreams, pridt's, <lesir(‘s that 
})n.ssionnt<‘ people ktiew. Tin* gorgt'ous cups tiny 
<Irank from, tin* medals that arrogantly <l<>clured 
their love or fame, tlu* platters tliey ait(' from, their 
airmour damascened with wonderful devices, their 
thron<*s, tlieir doors, their chinmey-plaees, <’over- 
lets, cu.s.soni, tin* temples and pavilions they builded, 
all lent tlu'ir /est of beauty to the burning businc.ss 
of dramatic lives. Art was the j(‘wellc<l tree, that 
rei'urrent symbol wistfully indicating the human 
<lesire to make imp«*rishnblc the p<Tfeetion of a 
mometit. I’lny had <lrama cmough in reality, but, 
when they rested a little, more drama, pna-essionals 
and mns<pu*ru<les, must exalt and c<mtinue the 
breathless romance. It is oidy th<‘ <levitalised that 
try to make tlie hop<*lesK tlivision Indween life ami 
art, only tlie fU*ry and fortunate lo\ <'rs of adventure 
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who know how to enjoy the miracle whose essence 
is the stuff of love and hate. 

I speak, of course, as a steatlfast Iwliever in the 
great traditions of art—those W'hich move in equal 
triumph through all powerful work, whether it hear 
our arbitrary labels of “ classic ” or “ romanti<‘,” 
as one to whom immortality is a characteristic of 
n‘al achievement, and a characteristic of which all 
true artists are proudly conscious. I speak also as 
<me to whom no art can exist in the void, each hav* 
ing its own peculiar substance whi<h affe<’ts and 
tests the art ist and the quality of his medium. 'Ilu* 
lleuaissancc, being in one way a climax rather than 
a beginning, is burdened with tlu^ t)dium of the long 
<lecline tlu'reafter, which, although varied and 
ilisturhed by schools aiul individual mnst<TS of 
invaluable <piaUty, in their way, y(‘t leaves a 
prevailing impression of slavish <*opyists of mighty 
innovators. But tlu* h(*auty and e,xeit<*ment of that 
elimnx remain unaffeet<*d to all who poss<‘ss the 
historic s<*ns<*, cv(‘n when they grope <lisconsolutc 
on tin* final slopes of the long descent, lu-liohiiug 
wi'arily the spurious hysterical motions with wliic'h 
some rclicv<* tin* watch for t lu* Itencwal, whi<’h out¬ 
wardly may he so different from, yet <‘ssentinlly 
must so resemble, the ohl. 


iii 

TIh* eonscious tra<lif ioii of visible beauty was re¬ 
discovered with humanism. The Middle Ages had 
their owtt eurious beauty <»f love, and terror, and 
adoration, violently seizing on art ns an imploring 
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language- an aeeuleutal beavity, still, for some souls, 
more piercing than the other. Btit the sarcophagi 
an<l broken staliu's of nnt i(iuity smott‘ through tlu' 
arts a dimly n\vak(*ning s^uise of their own swcHdness 
and power. It seeans uma'/ing now' that these 
Karly H<‘naissanet‘ folk knew .so well how to adore 
without imitatitm. Donatello was at Home with 
Brunelleschi in I40.*k and an enthusiast: yet no 
work of his swerves from his hybrid but original 
inspirati<»n. (Ihiberti writ<*s witli delight concern¬ 
ing certain relics, buried pt'rhaps by “ some gentle 
send ” <iuring the t'hristian rag<‘ <if iconoclasm : 
but no (Jreck tw Ibanan would have imagined the 
Baptistery gates his way. Botticelli licars of 
Aphrodite ; but slu' rises aiiew from the pale sa<l 
.seas <tf his indivi<lunl <lremu. Michelangelo’s Dros 
is <’Hrved out of his <twn soul, 'riie (hvek sought 
after abstract beauty of form, the pure archt't.ypal 
dream. But tin* B<'nnissance man had learned the 
passion for exprt'ssiiui, and could not do without the 
preci<ms differen<-es which, tlmugh they may violate 
sonu' canon of rhythm, yet h<»ld a troubling secret 
of more pem'trative «'barnt. 'I'liings hatl to b«' not 
(uily Ix'uutifid t<t tin* UenaissamsMuan, but “ utmn^dy 
beaut ifid.” 


iv 

Form, m<»r<H»ver, now lirmly asserts equality with 
theme, or rnth<T, theme is no longer m(T<* theme, 
but imaginative substaiKS*, t<» be shaptsl into curious 
exciting things by new facility of craft. Painting, 
for example, disciivei-s, as is lilting, the synthetising 
mediunt <if tnl, a tlowing medium appropriate enough 
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to bring together the figures of gods and saints in 
that exultant vision of paintable humanity. 

During the Middle Ages the pressure of the 
psychical side on matter was so instant and in¬ 
variable that tangible things mcrc^ly st‘enu‘d to 
writhe and flame under the patient passion of the 
soul. Now matter takes an illuminating revenge, 
and declares its own implicit qualitic'S, imposing 
itself delicately on the intelligence : 

“ To break the marble spell 
Is all the hand that serves the brain may do,” 

says Michelangelo, speaking of the: mysterious 
substance of the earth he loved. It was a lieuut iful 
rebellion against a beautiful authority, in which 
the conquest was not absolute, nor hag-riddmi 
with theory. August imagination, august l<‘eli- 
nique, clung together till they overtoppleil into 
the inevitable exhaustion of eiuiventionality. 

The mere traditional themes of painting and 
sculpture continue-~<)nly mysteriously altered. 
They do very well. The passion of tlu; soul ami 
body of man will always yield the bt'st stuff for 
the painter and the sculjitor; and tht‘ tnyth<».s »>f 
Christ, .shaped into symbolic rhythm by the genius 
of the Blvangelists, is inclusive of nearly all the 
strange annunciations, the sumptuous i-piphanies. 
the desolations and temptations, the vigils, be¬ 
trayals, tortures, doubts, tx'stasies, dooms anti 
sequent sweet tjuietudes in th<i garden that gcj to 
make up human life. Supportetl and eompltdetl 
by the Hellenic myths, it sufliced indml, for these 
brought the whole pageant of InKlily beauty, 
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stmiij?ciu*s.s, (‘lUTjJiy, drenniy satiety. When 

the two t'veh's mingled, it pleased the subtle Re- 
naissurn't' mind still more. Sehnstiaiv might be 
himself, or Rms, or Hyacinth, tir Antinoiis; Saint 
Jt»hn might he Dionysos, if y(»u luul a mind to see 
him so. I^sht, swan-like moth<>r of deuthle.ss beauty, 
nlternnletl with the (Jalilean mni(h‘U in the minds 
of Miehehmgelo and I.eonardo, 'the motive of the 
Angel was inexhaustihh* in its signifU-anee. Bear¬ 
ing lor<'h<‘s or rcjst's, garlands. .shi<*lds, <»r fruit, the 
Angel, like the nntkpH* “ g<‘nius " of love or death or 
sleep, hr(«Mlet! <iver tin* intimate things of the soul. 
For the e«*ntral truth was evi<lent, that myth is 
true at all tim<*s an<l everywla-re, so that Simonetta 
dei Vespueei might have all the longing and unqiaet 
beauty of \‘etms, <ir Spring, <ir a mer(‘ (i<‘noe.se 
woman in her fH<'«% and he pnint<‘d as any of the.se. 

What tlid it matter, Chrisfiim <ir Pagan tluaneV 
The humanity nroumi was r<‘v<-ule<l as eminently 
fit for art, sweet and vi<»lent in life, with th<‘ eurious 
.se<lu<‘tion of its types of head, with <‘lose-pre.s.s<‘d 
hair, rea<ly for wreaths or <T<»wns, alluring and 
savage pn»files, lithe limbs, and lovely .sensitive 
hands, like tbos»' <jf Verroeeino’s l.'uiy, flovvem in her 
ilow(‘ring lingers. 'I'he outer world alscj lay apparent 
- fair men<lowH, low <*ath‘ne«*s of blue hills, rivers, 
gardens, strnngi’ roeks hy the sea. eitie.s and temp!e.s, 
trees, aial quiv«*ring ski<'.s, though liardly, during 
Itenaissanee fnll-tith', tim's ian<lseupe in it.self de- 
rnniul much recognition; the.se patnais of the arts 
were not '‘.subjective ” emaigh. Finally, the theme 
fades in a vagtn* music of «*m«ttit>n some figure.s, 
strange light, ntui a mood <tf the s<ml in (iiorgione. 
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V 

Whether art is really essential to an age may he 
decided by the distinctive and impulsive eharneter 
of its architecture, to whatever eaiums it conform. 
Men build with a will, and in some <‘mphalie 
manner, so long as life is “accepted of song," is 
not emptied of passion and the s<‘ns(* of beauty. 
For architecture remains tlu^ supr(‘m<‘ and <*o- 
ordinating art, most expressiv<‘ of time atul ra<‘e and 
place, since it cannot exist at all, t'.veept on paper, 
by purely individual effort. And it is the most 
metaphysical of the arts, revealing somelmw the 
prevailing dream of the Univers<‘, the imitafkin ctf 
Heaven and Hell, including and supporting llu* 
agitated, suppliant, exulting <tr grovelling motions 
of our humanity. 

So the Renaissance wrought out the spiritual 
unrest it inherited from metliicvnlism, with the 
intellectual humanistic pride of its vnri<-d n< hicv<‘- 
ment, in the campanile and the dome. The eum- 
panile was a heritage ; but the dome, re<a)v<Ted in 
a rapture, became peculiarly its own, the serenely 
reconciling dome above the altar, “ wor<l over nli. 
beautiful as the sky "- dome of Hrunelleschi, dotne 
of Michelangelo, gathering all disc«.rds <tf diverse 
faith into harmony. It was the Htmnissnncc* Albert i, 
one observes, who first pondered clos<-ly the nnahigy 
between music and arcintwture. 

For the Renaissance citizen, no mor<- than for the 
mediaeval burgher, was ai’chitccture u nu'an mutter 
of atting a building to a begrudged site and sum. 
It was the art of the city, the wlude city ns t he seene 
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for the drama of living, where the purple was laid 
for the passions to tread upon. Therefore, to this 
day, Florence, Venice, Rome, Milan, Siena, Ferrara, 
Urbino, Pisa, Verona, soiled and wounded as they 
may be, are names tliat conjure sudden pictures even 
for the eye that has never gazed on their reality. 

Naturally this very sense of architecture as a 
setting for human life in its pageantry, rather than 
as an inevitable outgrowth of elemental necessities, 
altered its character, perverted i)erhaps its true 
nature. Its tempk's, palaces, loggie, light galleries 
were arranged as for an oxcitiirg play. The squares 
were set with grandiose facades, fair backgrounds 
for battle or masejue, not always coherent with 
the edilice behiiul, while the frescoes and stuccoes 
within readily <*himed with the life without. The 
sense of stnu'ture does indeed w(‘aken in the end. 
At first the building comes to be just a series of 
opportunities for applital decoration, lovely in 
itself, hardly (‘ssential to the truth of the matter, 
like (Iothi<’ ornanumt. The discovery of the manu¬ 
script of Vitruvius in 1452 was f)erhaps somewhat 
of a misfortune, since humanism became chilled 
into a more <loctrinair(‘ influence for architecture 
than for any of the other arts, and the cold decorum 
of Ihilladian and Vignolan ideals finally led to 
anotluu’ kind of reiudion in the banxjue : neverthe¬ 
less Renaissance Italy had her great builders and 
her stiptu'b atduevemetits in architectural beauty. 
What a sense of excitement even Vitruvius could 
give, is easily understood from Colonna’s Hypmroto- 
machiu (141H)), in which the monkish dreamer loses 
hims<‘lf in a delirium of palaces, pyramids, fountains, 
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statues, altars, pillars, amphitheatres, baths, aiul 
tombs, column, pilaster, and tablature bein|j 
lavished for mere love of their shapes throuifh tiu' 
insatiate reverie of material map:nitieene<‘. 

Italy had never been truly Oothie in her tenijaT, 
though her rich uncertain aspirations in tlu‘ Northern 
style at Siena, Orvieto, Lueea, Hologna, Florene<\ 
Milan, Perugia, have added greatly t^) tlu‘ beauty 
of the world. Roman, Ryzantine, Saraeem bom¬ 
bard, German irifluenees struggU'd within her. Ib^r 
human positive temper wanted round anlu-s, <*olon- 
nades, rectangular spaces, the horizoiUal lities of 
mundane ideals, s{)iritual parallelisms with earthly 
desires. Still, she achieved great things of <liffereut 
kinds in the holy treasun*-house of i\filan. 'vvher<> th<‘ 
Gothic, as in Venice, had more to say, th<' favnde 
of Orvieto, the Palazzo Pubblh’o and tlie (’athe<lral 
of Siena, the House of the I)(»ges in \'eni<'e, th<> 
Palazzo Vecchio of Florence, before the Il<*naissane<‘ 
triumphed in Brunelleschi's dome (bi20), thrown 
superbly over the Cathedral of Arimlfo <lel Cambio, 
Then the Roman power had its way in la'o Baf)tistii 
Alberti, the theorist of “I)e la iKdifienturia,” wlio 
raised the Church of St Andrew at Mantua and the 
basilica at Rimini, obse.ssed by tlu* triumphal arch 
still standing in the town ; in Mi<'h<‘Io//.i, wlnt huilt 
the Medicean palace; in Bramnnl<% senaie and 
temperate; in San (JalU*; in Mi<-helangelo, ruling 
out his building as a setting for his great statuary, 
and raising the suprenui dome of the wurhl. More 
original in their dark insolene(‘ are palaces like the 
Riccardi, the Strozzi, th<; Pitti in Flor<‘ne<-, with 
their costly ojms rusticiim, their th‘ej>rat<'d ujjper 
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windows, their frowning cornices, their declaratory 
shields ; and Alberti’s Rncellai, with its graceful 
dec'orating pilasters and buildings like the half- 
Gothic Ospedale Maggiorc in Milan. Besides, there 
are the makers of real pleasure-liouses, like Giulio 
Romano, who built the Palaw/o del Te at Mantua, 
a laughing Pagan place, andPeruzzi, wlto made the 
lovely Villa Farnc^ina, with its audacious wings, and 
amlied loggie, frt^coed with the stories of Galatea 
and Psyche by Raphael and his ptipils. Mean¬ 
while, it is pleasant to let the mind rest on exquisite 
a<'hi<‘vements of the hybrid kind, on the lovely 
fusion of emotions in the Ca d’Oro at Venice, a 
city where Gothi<^ and Byzantine elements always 
struggled against the Palhulian rule; the; cupola 
of the Portinari chapel at Rome, with its lovely 
round of angels ; the Ct^rtosa of Pavia, cherished 
toy of Visconti and Sfor/.a, its fa<;‘a<le encrusted with 
all the Renaissanc<i deliglit in angels, saints, genii, 
and loves, and complet<‘d with tender variable 
cloisters and arcacU's ; tlu' white limc'stone palace 
of Urbino, beautiful with tarsia and exquisitely 
nuxlelled stucco work; the Temple of Rimini, 
incomi)l<;te but stately, with its Pagan arches raisetl 
in veiled honour of a mortal love, made wonderful 
within by a carnival of musi(!-making and rose¬ 
giving angels, pillared with cherubim, carven with 
d(dic-at<; reliefs of all icstludic and intellectual in- 
lluenccs; the entrance courts of Genoa, with glimpses 
of hanging gardens; the serene Tempietto ofMatteo 
Civitali at Taux-a, and that grandiose conception 
of Sairkt P(‘ter’s which helped to achieve the 
Reh»rmatioti. 
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vi 

Sculpture was of all the arts first strickeu l)y 
the sense of humanism ; the unsealed eyes of tlie 
Renaissance saw once more the re-diseo\'(Ted monu¬ 
ments of antiquity, and related them to reality. 
The human body awoke from its beautiful catalepsy 
in stone, and put off the ciliec and conventual 
shroud. From relics of antique forms, so fair that 
their charm could be apprehendt'd not liy sight only 
but by the intimate adoration of touch, as (ihiherti 
says, the carvers knew again not only how rt‘tieent 
and exquisite were the lines of the nak<Hl body of t h<‘ 
youth, how softly, pathetically was moulded the 
form of woman, but what grace and lovt'ly troubh* 
might be told by blown raiment or thin lluted tunic. 
After Niecolb Pisano, strangely moved by tlu“ 
gestures of Phaedra and Hippolytus on the antitpu* 
sarcophagus, struck the new note in the pulpit of tlu* 
Pisan Baptistery in 1260 , there followed a multitiuh* 
of sculptors, who appear themselves as forming a 
kind of cantoria for the lyric praise of tlu* human 
body. Sometimes it seems as if Early H<‘naissan<’<* 
Sculpture were the most beautiful achievtamait 
in the world, its lovely austerity just kindling into 
emotion, as the spring trees stand purfled with 
tender patterns of diverse buds against tlu* sky. 
The Florentines lead, but “ all are <livine.” It is 
not easy to speak briefly of the underbmes of t he 
low relief, the faint flowering of the marble, wbi<-b 
brings a muted violin music into sculpture, nor of the 
mournful perfection of sepulchral statues like those 
of Ilaria del Carotto, Medea Colleone, (Jaston de 
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Foix, the Cardinal of Portugal. It is possible to 
remember only a few great names. 

Lorenzo Ghilxa-ti is notable always as the maker 
of the great bronze doors in the IJaptistery of 
Florence, covered with reliefs of untiring subtlety 
and facility, yet disputing the domaiii of paint ing 
almost overmuch, as (Jiotto had already inclined 
to do on the famous Campanile. Hut Donatello’s 
Gothic fury and I’agan naturalism unite in a 
dominating art of the most insistent kind, iticluding 
Gattamelata pensive on his tremendous stc'cd, ilu* 
agonising relit'fs of the martyred Christ, the ambigu¬ 
ous V'‘irgin of Padtia, the fiercely realistic Baptist 
and Magdalen, tlu' controlled youth of Saint George, 
the revel of tlu^ Cantoria, tlu' lugh-bred beauty as of 
a Homan V'estal appar<‘nt in tlu' Annunciation of 
Sta Croc'c, the delightful bronze adoU-sctait David, 
the complicated group of .Tudith and IIoU)lerncs, 
the wild little satyr-angels of the Paduati doors. 
Then one rememlxTs th<^ marbU' nmsi<’ of Luca Della 
Hobbia’s Cantt>ria, and the “situgs of innocance ” 
of his pah; blue an<l white tondos. And all those 
Tuscan melodists in stone whosi* nanu's arc stu'h 
as Matteo (’ivitali, Mino da Fi<‘.soU‘, Desi<!crio «la 
Hettignano, Benedetto da Majano, Antonio Ho.ss»'llim>. 
It is pleasant to think of that room in Urbita* Buhua* 
where the white Cupids with gilded wings and hair 
danced on a blue ground, ami <-hildren ludd pots of 
roses and gilIyflow<‘rs, of f.lu‘ .sedwdive etlu*r<*al 
touch of Antonio Amadeo, of tlie strong and tcmlcr 
imagination of .Ta<’opo d<*lla QiU'rcia, of Verrocchio’s 
almost dainty Davhl, above all of Agostino di Duecio, 
tlie sculptor of the ba.s-reliefs in Himini, and tin* 
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carvings on the fa(;>acie of San Bernardino at Perugia. 
Those women in fluted and billowing raiment, such 
imaginations as that of tiio ravishing romantic 
Mercury in Rimini, show a conscious delight in tiie 
rare, the precious, the .subtle ehanent in art whicfi 
commends Agostino intimately to those unfashion¬ 
able souls who cannot di.sparag<* a beauty !)eeau.se 
it is not ordinary. 

Of the climax of Renais-saiwe .s<'ulptun‘ in 
Michelangelo I shall speak again. To its <k‘clitus 
differently expressed in the audacious enjoyable 
mannerism of Cellini, and t he inflat ion of imitaftn’s 
like Bandinelli, this sentence must sufli<‘<'. Mearv- 
while in Venice, Sansovino, botm-fclUnv of 'flitian 
and Aretino, worked out a bravura craft vviu<-h 
harmonised gorgeously enough with tin* overbUnvn 
magnificence of later Venice. 


vii 

Painting, nevertheless, remains th(‘ ly{n«‘al Bt*- 
naissance art, partly bwause it was boriu* vclu’iuent ly 
and suddenly from a more {»rimitivc mo<l<* to n 
greater perfection of craft, partly la'cause it 
ministered most luxuriously to the pride of the eye, 
but especially because the emotional ecstasy of 
colour was so deeply implieate<l in the Benaissnnee 
temper. Merc seeing hce-ame a pa.ssion, 'I'he 
colour that was of the warp and w(K»f of <‘xi.stenee, 
the body that cast the overwevmiiig .s<ml from it.s 
throne to arrogate to itself the tyrnntiy ns an idol 
demanding strange .sacrifices, the<*unning that eouUl 
portray the fury of movement, slowly absorbed the 
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whole conscience of the painter, till the great 
imaginative vision in which the Renaissance master¬ 
pieces were conceived, perished away in Vasari’s 
complacent misunderstanding of Michelangelo, and 
Cellini’s firm conviction that “To draw a naked man 
or woman excellently is the end of art.” Tempera 
gives way to oil, that rich sufficing medium in 
which contraries are either blurred or reconciled ; 
and the beauty of rhythmic line and of decorative 
pattern yields before the beauty of golden atmos¬ 
phere, of prisoned light and shadow, of brilliant 
impressions of motion and composition by mass. 

To those who are imbued with the spirit of the 
Early Renaissance, the names of the earlier painters 
will always be more welcome than those of its 
arrogant maturity, like the great Venetians. The 
imaginative tradition begun by Cimabue, Giotto, 
Orcagna, the Master of the Pisan Campo Santa, 
and the painters of the Spanish Chapel, continued 
by the Lorenzetti, the Sienese Duccio, Simone 
Martini, and Matteo di Giovanni, is dulled a little 
in men like the capable Masaccio, and the realist 
Andrea del Castagno, and the Pollajuoli, whose 
labours, however, bought a new freedom and joyous¬ 
ness of craft. Rut it is strong and radiant in the 
smiling impossible battle-pieces of Paolo Uccello, 
mad lover of Perspective; the solemn sweet mood 
and noble drawing of Piero della Francesca; the 
varied genius of Signorelli, at once terrible and 
fantastic; the romantic processions of Melozzo da 
Forli and Gentile da Fabriano. Fra Angelico is 
mediaeval in his religious ecstasy and his deliberate 
refusal of science; but the Renaissance gaiety 
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breaks through his rings of dancing angels and 
flowers like wild roses in the innumerable golden 
heads of his Paradiso. Benozzo Gozzoli paints the 
pomp and pleasure of the Prince of this Work! : 
Lippo Lippi makes the Madonna legend a flowery 
idyll, a garden of smiling mortal folk. Pi<‘ro di 
Cosimo paints a Greek myth with faiiciful pathos. 
Of Botticelli more presently. Domenico Ghirlan- 
dajo covers all the walls he can find with his happy 
comprehensive frescoes. Perugino is the creator of 
devotional quietudes, great Umbrian spaces where 
the fragile trees mourn against the lyric light of tlu^ 
sky, and the Madonna and her kind se<‘m faint 
almost with their own sweetness. I’inturicchio 
relates the brilliant Renaissance life of Pins 11. 
like a fairy tale in paint. Francia is f lic li<‘g<* of 
piety. But now we are in full cinquec(‘nto days, 
days of Andrea Mantegna, Sodoma, Hapha<‘l, 
Leonardo, Michelangelo, Correggio, that Ovi<l of 
Renaissance painting, all scnstious bloom, e<-stati<‘ 
sweetness, interplay of golden light, s<;duetiv<* go<ls 
and angels, animal yet innocent like liis fauns. S<*e 
there the lovely morbid smiling of Luini and tlu‘r<‘ 
the gracious soullessness of Del Sarto. Tlu're are 
also curious painters apart, like Carlo Criv(‘lli, in 
whom the Byzantine tradition rcflowers, imspeak- 
ably sumptuoiis, building great golden arcaded 
houses and canopied thrones, adorned with fruits 
and birds, to shrine a hieratic yet half-wanton 
people with nervous delicate gestures of raretied 
hands. Then, last of all, Venice, that unsurpa.ssetl 
creation of material beauty, herself almost too 
absolute a picture in her great replies to sea and 
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sunset, a mythos of rose and green and pearl, 
breeds the painters of the final triumph of the 
senses. Carpaccio’s spirit of imagination moves 
delicately through the charming pageant of his 
presentation of the Saint Ursula story, and his 
little angels sing as sweetly as may be : the Bellini 
arc grave, though mundane. Giorgione is the most 
spiritualised of them all, presenting rare moods of 
the soul in light and landscape and transient glance. 
But the name of Venice most readily suggests the 
great paganism and deep rich colour of Titian, the 
impulsive whirling genius of Tintoretto, the worldly 
festival of Veronese, and his school. 


viii 

Supporting and surrounding these great arts of 
the eye was an itrlinity of little arts, so that it is 
difficult to imagine how intricately the setting of 
lif<‘ was filled with beautiful work of tlic hand 
and the imagination, where now the interstices are 
stopped with ugly mechanical devices. The churches 
had their altars, their pulpits, their cantoria, their 
cibtJria, tabernacles, tombs, doors, fonts, balus¬ 
trade's, lamps, candelabra, holy v('ssels and sacra¬ 
mental garnumts, all calling fi)r ingenious craftsmen 
and great artists, 'fhe palaces had hangings, 
carpets, plate, torch-n^sts, firephutes, tarsia-work, 
reliefs, terra-cotta, mosaic, their enamels and their 
majolica. Even pieces of the pavement of the 
Cortik^ of Isabella d’Kste in the Castello Vecchio 
arc now' kept in museums as precious rc'lit's. The 
people had tludr jew-els and embroidered sk'cves, 
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the men their swords and helms, the women their 
golden garlands. Besides the guilds of sjxH'ialisod 
workers, the artists were ready enough to do any¬ 
thing that participated in the beauty of lil'e, from 
a statue to a toy, like Cellini; and Ixionardo would 
turn aside to link a curious spiral pattern for a 
woman’s sleeve. 

Benvenuto Cellini’s treatises on the eight hraiu’lies 
of “ the glorious art of goldsmithing,” unfolding t he 
art of niello, filigree work and cnaiiK'Uing, gossip¬ 
ing on how to set a ruby, also about medals, and 
cardinals’ seals, are sharp with zest, lively with wild 
relish and relief of anecdote concerning papsil 
morses and kingly salt-cellars. 

The most remarkable minor Art of the 
naissance is perhaps that of tla^ nuslallist, of 
Pisanello, Francia, Sperando, and Matt <‘0 dta Past i, 
the medallist of the Eagle, Fiorentino, (Jruzzalotti, 
San Gallo, Cellini. Those rondures convt*y the 
intense pleasure of things done witli an.xiety, 
triumph, delight. They share the prifh^ of th<; .soul 
that commanded them to be pcrdurabl(% to hv a 
bribe for immortality, not alms for oblivion ; and 
they convey the fashion of life in that c(*ntury, a 
fashion so flame-like that it would lay holt! on 
time to come as well as it devoured time past. 


ix 

To sum up the content of the art of thi.s period, 
we find that the spirit of the Renaissance sec'ins con¬ 
tained in the work of Botticelli, Mantegna, Miclu‘1- 
angelo, Leonardo. For Botticelli is saturated with 
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its sweet and vsorrowfnl emotion, the indefinable 
I’cgrets, the desideria that luumt groat passion; 
Mantegna represents the worsliip of the antique 
world; Michelangelo is its tr*oubled conscience; 
liconardo is its perfected soul. As for Raphael, he 
remains a great artist; bnt there is nothing in 
liim peculiar to himself. He was, in the strict sense 
of the word, the vulgariser of more original and 
sometimes more dillicult types of genius. 

The infinite suavity of Perugino, the fantastical 
romance of Pinturi<a*hio, the masterful values of 
laionardo, the angry fervour of Michehmgelo, all 
these elements uuK't in Raphael, that facile syn- 
thetiser of other men’s tc<’hni<pics, other men’s 
imaginations, just disedged enough, unriddled 
enough to make them easily acce|)table. Of courses 
he has a marvellous <'ase ami masba-y of rhythmic 
line in the presentment of his <'omfortabl<' inciting 
human Madonnas -so good, and not too wise aiul 
his repetitions of the romanti<* efh'cLs of others 
are often infinitely charming. Still, it remains t rue 
that Raphaers originality lies in his a<‘hie.vements 
as a decorator, especially in the vivacious strips of 
arabesque in the loggie of the V’atu’un, a form of 
activity very caingenial to his happy and versatile 
nature™ and in the sincerity of his portrait- 
painting. 

Sandro Bottic.elIi (1447-1,'JlO), th<^ only painter 
mentioiKtd by Leonardo in his trt^atis<‘ on painting, 
the prentice of agohlsmith, the friend of the Medici, 
tlui listener of Savonarola, ha<l in his troubled heart 
that love of some spiritual cjuesl for impossible 
beauty which kee[)s for the more visionary type of 
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artist an indescribable fascination. It is not in¬ 
significant that Botticelli is a mtistcr of roses, pale, 
mournful, exquisitely shaped roses. 11 is the Setiret 
Rose of the mystics that wavers in lovely dis¬ 
quietude behind all these wistful curious faces, lie 
is Florentine besides, pondering, enigmatic; his is 
the agonising paradox of “the naked, thinking heart.” 
Moreover, in this age of masculine, temper, when 
the women please most as diplomatists and warriors, 
Botticelli is the artist of the feminine principle, con¬ 
cerned chiefly with maintaining the delicate spiritual 
trouble which prevents stagnation, with a com¬ 
plicated reverie of love and pain that t)nly image, 
can tell—the excess of sweetness, the crucifixions 
of love, the conflict between desire and renuncia¬ 
tion, that longing for some unimagiiKul and un¬ 
declared beauty which made him paint tlui larntral 
angels for Palmier! so that they wtsrt^ both called 
heretics for a while. These things, startling, dis¬ 
quieting, he resolves into unison by the wavei'ing 
rhythm of his pattern. Woman, prewcupied with 
the dying god, as Venus or as Mary, Beauty, tht^ 
mystic mother of Love, set about with ancieuf. 
symbols of bread and wine and pomegranate, hv 
draws within some tondo, and surrounds her with 
rings of strange angels, bearing flow<irs or twisted 
tapers. Or he sends her, dangerous lilx'rator, pen¬ 
sively through the rare morning as .Tudith. Or bids 
her stand proudly to receive the seends of her 
lovely ministrants in the Villa Lcnimi freKe<M*s. Or 
lets her float over the rippled seas, sorrowful at all 
the woe to come, showered alxmt with her wan 
roses, sister of that wistful Lodovici Venus, so unlike 
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any otlier in antiquity. Or, in her thin raiment and 
golden bredes, leaves her to brood ironically opposite 
the sleeping Mars on the satiety and frustration 
of all earthly experience, divining that 

“ Even in the very temple of Delight 
Veiled Melancholy hath her sovran shrine.” 

Or she comes through the enchanted grove of Spring, 
that seems so filled with flame-like figures, not onl}'^ 
as central goddess, but more as the feverish flowery 
creature witli startled eyes and hastening foot— 
Persephone awake with the yearning narcotic April, 
back with death in her heart. It is his supreme 
expression, that masque of flowing forms which, 
like some sweet cadences in verse, half concede and 
half evade the formal canon. 

Andrea Mantegna (14.’n-150G) is the archaeologist, 
knotted hard with the artist. Roman shapes, 
Roman symbols, possess him like an idolatry. He 
drives his conception of classic authority to an 
almo.st cruel perfection by his haughty hard draughts¬ 
manship : its prid<‘ is so passionate: that it seems 
i<^c-<*old. Yet what grt'at fruits and flowers this 
stony world could put forth arc^ visible in the great 
saints of the Madonna of the Victory, and the frieze 
of (hesar’s Triumph, and the drawing of the frozen 
Judith, and tin; Parnassus of Isabella d’Kste’s rooms. 

Michelangelo’s one int(!r('st is the soul of man, and 
tint bt)dy exalted or tormente<l by that soul (1475- 
1504). He was supremely an intelhxdual among 
artists, and a mystic, tln^ reader of Dante and of 
Savonarola. More than all others of his time he 
was conscious of disaster and a prophet thereof; 
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the knowledge that times of wra<*k and change were 
at hand bowed him with a trcmcndons melancholy, 
unlike the Renaissance melancholy, whieli is e\ er 
the shadow of pleasure. He was never Christian 
in any of his conceptions, though the Hehraie fury 
of Isaish and Ezekiel seems at times to <‘linrge him. 
Neither was he Hellenic, though Platonism see(U‘<i 
through his soul. It is not only the doom of Italy 
that concerns him, but the doom of humanity. 
His bound and agonising creatures in tlu' Sistiiu* 
and elsewhere accuse the God to whose {)owt‘r they 
witness. Intolerable destiny, and the dim stri\ ing 
against it, as through a drugged sleep, are^ tlu‘ t lunucs 
of the great mythic figures in San Lorenzo Sacristy. 
Yet he saw beauty, and the swretness of the h)ve 
of which Plato wrote, and uttered it in his shajM'S 
of youth, austere, meditativ(‘, haughty a<lole.sccnts, 
in certain Madonnas, like s<‘vere fair aliens and 
exiles, fallen patricians, thenrselves tin* mighty 
deposed from their scat, rather than tlu* exalt<‘<l 
of low degree, and in thosc^ poignant s(tnn<‘ts, half 
for Vittoria Colonna, half for Tommaso Cavallcri. 
He made the fierce young David, h(“ wast<‘(l his 
heart on “ the tragedy of the tomb,” which was to 
have immortalised .Tulius IT. Against his will lu* 
painted the Sistine with an apoealyp.se of forclxKliiig 
and revealing shapes. Ho cast the dome over 
Saint Peter. He fortified Florence, then mist'd t he 
Medicean tombs, exalting the puppt'ts who were set 
over her in her defeat into .symbols of sinister 
and terrible powers. The Platonic myth of the 
charioteer with the flaming and tlu' unruly stts'il 
seems peculiarly harmonious with the soul td’ 
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Michelangelo, him who wrought the sleeping 
Bacchus, the merciless Eros, and brought the drowsy 
reverie of Antinous into the beautiful head of the 
Bound Captive, but whose soul was athirst for God, 
a terrible destroying inexorable Power, not of the 
Gospels, nor of the Hellenes, yet with some mystery 
of love in his cruelty. 

But there was quiet in Leonardo, the quiet of the 
motion of the “ great waters ” he loved (1452-1519). 
The mysterious fatality that has dogged his work, 
destroying it piece by piece, has left him imperish¬ 
able in tlie enigmatic power of his personality ; and 
that, as the lord of Renaissance things, is what he 
would have wished. To know all things, to do all 
things, to contemplate life like a god with irony and 
tenderness, a smiling suffering god, who has divined 
all the discords and <*ontraries, yet can modulate 
them into harmonics—this was Leonardo’s power. 
Tlu' delicate love-child grew to a youth of extra¬ 
ordinary beauty, with senses of rarefied acuteness, 
delighting in all kinds of refinement, fiery steeds, 
flowers, ornaments, curled hair, music ; and went 
from Lorenzo to Lodovico as a luteplayer, using a 
fantastic silv<T instrument of his invention. As we 
tra<'k him in the fascinating drawings and comments 
of his notebooks, lu‘ giu'ssed at the causes of most 

things.tlu^ history of the sea and the moon and 

tlH‘ body of man. He d(‘viscd pageants for T^odovico, 
play<“d for him, paitited tlie pictures of his loves. 
He invented <‘ngines of' war, and went to battki 
in the tnun of Cesan* Borgia. He tried again and 
again the i)roblem of flight. He planned buildings, 
schemed drainage systems, thought of how to pierce 
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mountains, and scoop great harbours. Meanwhile 
he perfected his art of painting so that it ju-estmted 
serenely the rare kind of beauty he dt'sirt'd, long 
sought in his drawings through all the inysttn-ies 
of pose and gesture, in labyrinthine hair, and pointed 
hands, and the petals of flowers, and achieving that 
smiling ambiguity of expression which reconc-iles 
diverse matters and which never <*eas<‘.s to irritatt^ 
the fanatics of simplicity. He passed to lh<‘ sta-vice 
of King Francis, and died in the strange land. W<; 
have of him only the ghost of tlie gnait Cenacolo, 
the pictures of the Virgin with Saint Anne, Iht* 
famous, much-altered Gio<*onda, th(‘ tu)t less signi¬ 
ficant Saint John Baptist, the V’'irgin of tfu* Bocks, 
innumerable divinely lovely drawings, a t<‘nder 
tradition of “ school ” painting, aiul a sense of what 
human personality may become. 

For the end of the greatest Renaissance art ist, 
like that of those he wrought f<sr, was personality. 
Art was not, as in our times of insane <livision, a 
kind of dreadful delicate chimera <l<‘vouring tlu- 
rarer and stronger part of chnract(*r for its lu'cds, 
leaving the rest crazed, or hard<‘n<*<l, or indifh-rent, 
or wilful. Michelangelo might wrib*: 

“For I was born from Art, from ehihlhood given 
A prey for burning beauty to devour.” 

But he and T^eonardo and the rest w<Te num of 
affairs, deeply concerned with th(‘ probhans of life 
and death, ready to build, or carv<‘, or fortify, or 
engineer, or write verse, or comment on Datitt*. 
They were like those for whom they wrought, a 
strange powerful people for whom art was oiu- t>f 
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the great gestures of life, who neither loitered o\'er 
beauty like dilettanti, nor r<‘viled it as a sort of 
emasculate pleasure, who ate and drank it as <laily 
bread and wine, mixing it continually with their 
violent loves and hates, recognising it, all of them, 
as either a subtle earnest enemy or ally. 
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Chapter vi 
The Courtier 
i 

Courts and courtiers had during this period an 
importance bewildering to tliose for whom no 
existing court presents any relations what<‘ver witli 
art or scholarship, for whom, ituh'cd, no “ court,” 
in the Renaissance sense of an assi-mhly of brilliant 
personages around sonu? one distinctly brilliuiit 
personage, set in a magnificent se<-M<‘, rtuilly <‘xisls 
at all. 

But the Renaissance knew that the many- 
petalled flower of personality, which it <*specially 
desired to cultivate, demaiuh'd ri<'li soil of h'isure 
and splendid intercourse. And, since the Italian 
Prince liimself was a prince; usually by sonu' <lis- 
tinction of personality, h<‘ Imilded his paha-es and 
set his gardens seu’cnely that tlu' human eonualy of 
significant people miglit be play<‘d as perlee-tly ns 
possible around him. Besides, international |)olitics 
was still a spectacular interplay <if indivielualith's, 
so that the Renaissance geutleman-seholar, eager 
for opportunities to express his nature, foiiixl 
them readily only in the sea-vice ejf a prine-e-. .Vnel 
again, the ehivalrie* iele-al lingercel in the- neitiem <»!’ 
some romantic strain of perseinal eh-votiem. The 
lives of Bayard, Sidney, Castiglieine, pe-rhnps the- 
three most famous Renaissance gentU-men. are* in¬ 
separable from the idea of a ceairt - a e-ourt whie-h 
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mi^ht break the heart with its eaprie<s. which 
consumed the sued witii tiie flashinij tVvc'rish life it 
gave, yc't %vas not nltofifethcT unworthy the' service' 
of proud souls, since' it never feared to welcome the 
terrible anarchism of lieauly. ch'strover «•!’ all 
mortified matters. 

II Cortegiano is the mannal of llc-nnissnuce t'thie. 
In tiuit sera's of eolloqui<*s the nature and eonduet 
of the |)erfc'et j?entlemun are breutght into words, 
as Edmund Sf)enst'r Ihc'reafter inlenth'd to d«» in 
En^dish vc'rse. It is a noble tawik, ex|iressii4f a 
“Pagan” but lofty* ideal; and the wrilc'r was a 
noble figure, wh<»se life was hi harmony uitfi tfn* 
coiK'eption he made eemseious. 


ii 

Haldassare ('nstiglione, the author of tfu- (‘inif 
fiiatKh was made <»f Mantua, .Milan, rrfiino. and 
Home, He was horn of noldt' jtar«*n{s, his ittotfii-r 
a (hui'/Hgn, in I47K, in Mantimn t«'rrit»nv ; 
entt'rc'd early into the* life of the* c-tuirt. EliNnhetta 
(hmzaga, sisfer of the prince. mnrrie<i the lUike n| 
Urhino in ItHU; later she was ft* tic tfjr rrntri* 
of tlu' socH'ty immortalised in tin- famouH hiM*k. 
Haldassare* was educated after tiie ideal id' V iftniifio 
<in Feltre, whose tradition was str«»ng in the «{»m hv 
of his great, jmpil Eederigo, hee«mhn|^f an aeetim 
plished rider and lord of horses, huntingniul hnwkii»*; 
gaily, yet ahsorhing c-hissics and litc-rary lore ailh 
infinite plcnsuri', .Mantua was iiii-rc-asini.' m U i 
pomp under fln' will of Isahelhi d'Este, that hon 
of magnitiec nee wedded tiy Duke Franeesi ti ; hut 
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a greater and a novel centre was considered neces¬ 
sary to continue the boy’s education, so he was sent 
to the royal Milan of Lodovico Sforza. There he 
learnt Greek from Chalcondylas, I.atin from Merula, 
geometry and mathematics from Fra TiUt'a Pacioli. 
Music he practised steadily; and learnt to under¬ 
stand architecture, painting, and sculpture from 
the eminent artists gathered in the city. Meanwhile 
Ms fastidious eye and ear must have henm fully 
flattered by the life of masque and festival which 
delighted the imperious youth of Peatrice d’Kste, 
the young duchess. The ov’crthrow of Milan 
restored him to the service of Mantua; but during 
a visit to Rome he became acquainted with Guido- 
baldo, Duke of Urbino, and, when that prince 
returned to the domain whence he had Ix'en driven 
by Cesare Borgia, he asked the: Gonzaga to permit 
Castiglione to enter his service. 'Phe r('qu('st was 
granted, though disdainfully. 

Perhaps Castiglione was intended to watc-h th<‘ 
Papal interest in Urbino, since (Juidobahlo luul 
recognised as his heir .Tulitis’ neplu'w, Francesco 
della Rovere: more probably he was simply 
attracted by the amiable personality of th<‘ l)uk<‘. 
At all events, his years at TJrhino formed tlu' perfect 
period of his life, during which, tlu" frit'tid of th<‘ 
gentle ailing Duke and the idolater of th<‘ Duclu'ss, 
one of a company of charming aiul witty peoph*, 
he developed in his mind tlie matter of tlu‘ con¬ 
versations in The CmirfUr. 'Twu-e he w<'nt as 
ambassador, once to England, when Henry VII. con¬ 
ferred the Order of the Garter on his lord, onc<‘ to 
Milan, to confer with Louis XII. After Guidobnldo 
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imd st'it'iu'ly (lepnrttd froju Ins liiV wiHi the 
verse of Xiv^il <»ti his <lyiri}r lips, and the stormy 
FnuK’t'seo Maria d<'Hn Ilov<-n' reijita'd in his sli-nd*, 
Casti^dione’s life heeame <-nmeslu‘tl in wars ntal 
embassies. At one time he is tijilitinj' witlj Ids duke 
against the French, at anutfier |>h'a<ling for him 
with liis gidden month against the fury of Julitis 
after he has struck <h»wn tin* Cardinal Alinari. As 
ambassador at {hmie in the C«iurf <if I,e<> X. he 
resnme<l the humanistic gracious lite of his heart's 
desin*. 'I’his is the era of fiis friendship with the 
kiiaired Itapliae!, ami of the dreamy leisure during 
which t!a- ('arhgai/a* w.us e\olv«-d. But Lt'o's 
predatory <iesign up<tu I’rbuio could not be with- 
stayed after the (hath of his restrninijig brother 
II iVlagniltcc* (iiuliaiH*. lie sci/.cd it l<»r his nephew 
boreu/.o, and Cast ighoiie wi at to share the teiuporarv 
r'.xile of his patr«*n in Mantua. During this time (*f 
(piietude, while m the servne of Duke lo-derieo of 
that city, he wedded Ifipohta 'I’oji Ih, who died 
nft(‘r thre<* years of witlhuk, young, bcjuitifuh jind 
lieloved. More embassi« •. Irtadiled the davs of the 
upright and unfailing court a r, endlessly t ntangled in 
the intrigues of Mantua, Milan, Crbiia*, and Ibmte. 
In h(* escorted Isubella d’lvste to Badua and 

5Iantua. Back in Boine as amba.ssador to 
Clement \ II., he had the evU fortune to he sent 
as Bnpul Nuncio f(» the Fmjitior. Ca.stiglione was 
as candid as he was proud ; the supreme distiia tion 
of his personahf) wa-s the siiudity that lay like a 
diamond in Die I'oldt n craft of lus eonrtierslup. 
ih'tw'een the shitfless \aedlatmg Dope and the 
.shitty renaasch . . Ismpinu h« ft It hinra If undone 
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and distraught. To all he did and said the actions 
of the Pope immediately gave the lie, and the. Em¬ 
peror answered with obvious falsehood, always the. 
more deceiving because he really \alued the man 
he played with. The sack of Home and the misery 
of reproaches preyed on his we.arie<l bod}!-; he sank 
and died at Toledo in 1520, greatly lamented in 
many lands. A year before, the Corfegiano had 
been published at Venice, for V’'ittoria Colonna, 
that great lady to whom the manuscript had been 
lent in confidence, had permitted so many to tak(^ 
copies that the author had to publish in (hd’enee 
of his own work. 

Raphael has painted him, trampiil, urbane, richly 
dressed, with grave eyes- the Perfect Court i('r 
whose days were jiassed in war, diplomacy and s<‘lf- 
culture, who served faithfully and proudly, Iittl<' 
rewarded except by universal praise, (’astiglione 
had a genius for friendship. The pndatory hdler 
to The Courtier, in which lie: laments th<; fair folk 
of his youth, is a deep fountain of emotion. 


iii 

Think a little of the courts where (!asf iglioix^'s 
courtier was to move. In some, <loul)tle.ss, lu'. 
would have been out of tune-in those %viiere 
the less Hellenic strain of Renai.ssanc(; paganism 
prevailed—in Perugia, for example, where the 
Baglioni coloured their houseliolds lik(i fr<'sctH\s, 
where Grifonetto and Zenobia moved in gold 
and pearl among leaders of lions, racers, court- 
fools, musicians, and pages in brocaded coats. 
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In Hu“ (Vnirt <i! (\snvv Horji'iii, ri-, raiuj* 

ns it was usuaHy. pi-.ipl,. {iK«- Marhiav.-ni arid 
L<H(nnnlt» \u rc at haiui- a«nnuj^' th<- im}.r..v isat<ni 
and ItdiUiistN. Still. {}„!,• ua,N har.ll) 
leisure to vvateh the “streaks *»!' the tiili[i,’' t lie 
vHruititms tif perstuudity. Milan als... vwn in tts 
^rrent days, wns perhaps ovenmah dehver.d tu 
tin* lust iil'the eye and the pnde t.f hlV. I'lurnir 
hud its heautirul anienities, fini}, ulare l,oirn/«i 
walked with his rrtends ui the }*ardt iis i.f San 
Murecn and when- tin- youiiK men lay after sunset 

tulkine en the murhle sf.ps ,,f the Ihlofu,, ; },uj 

hardly in Fh.rener, with its h.ve ..f e.|nahl)es. 
whose eoiirfs f<.r han: "e.e dis-iuse.| as huieher 
households, e.ndd the reileel ( ..a, tier h, Urd at 
ease. The e.iiat uhn h t ateiuia ( ..rnaie., hraulifnl 
plnythinf' ui' Verne, ■. k.pt at AsmI,, uas an Idvlh, 
interlude: the Ci.iiri uf 1.,,, 
pirn- of drama. Vet th. f%paal e..M}f. aV.*d 

eoiirfiers of the hft.enth .entiuy lluwei.-,| ,a!hej 
at .Mantua, Ferrara, and t rhino. I'heie uav ae 
eomi.iishe,l the hfe, reveal, d h> the . haliuinr* 
mtrtKluetuins to Handelh. t,y ( a-U4fh,.ne s 

own work, and oih,r diahap), wntmt-' In the 
great halls ot the t aslell,,. ,ij e.,,.! siinauej pahn es 
tre.seiK'd with jt»y, m udutne.f lopp,, , ,,, 
hewn trum the roek. m fnnfetl pru, and 

gardens with pueaf earven ye w h.-.jKe;. v uie elad 
perj4i,!a.%. roses and jasnune. „,lh i-ie,,, law,,- 
.doping to the nv. r, fan. ,tul tuunta.ns n.akne- 
tumy m tlie.r uu.i-,. the .leln at. pe..p}. . vvanlu;; 
and gliiuoiis like Idle , ,4 an i .ly aan liehl, ine,|jfa{nr 
Sllllhng speetatuis ,4 Ha „aaia| ,,.„ady ladies 
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that drop fine clove gillyflowers from their balconies, 
great lords that arc literally the masquers of love— 
sit telling stories, making music, inventing pastimes, 
weaving out a deliberate kind of con\ersation 
concerning the ultimate things of life, talking of 
the immortality of the soul, of the nature of God, 
of the Perfect Courtier, and ever, with inexhaustible 
pleasure, of Platonic love. Then pjiss to hold high 
festival, and consider some comedy of Plautus, 
interwoven with dances and ballets of ivy-wreathed 
youth. 

Mantua is most Isabella’s, of whom mor<^ must be 
said presently. Ferrara is in some ways the; most 
fascinating court of all, where the Triumph of T^ove 
and the Triumph of Death seem to be p<':rpl<^x<xl 
always among the singing and the flowers. Fta'i'ara, 
with the Gastello Vecehio of the four red ((>w<';i's, 
its quiet ways between fragrant gard(‘ns, its <kdizie 
or pleasure-houses, like Belriguardo, Belfion', and 
the Schifanoia, is wrought into beauty by the 
sumptuous dangerous house of Estt^. 

Perhaps it is most irresistible in its allure during 
the reign of Lionello, son of that curiously mixetl 
Niccold who was the husband and executioner of 
Parisina, and pupil of the humanist Guarino. Ih; 
walks in the gardens in the time of th<* ripe figs, 
a copy of Sallust in his hand, his studi<‘d dress 
made mystical by harmonies with the days anrl t he 
planets; or passes to his library, fragrant with 
white and purple flowers; or listens to the <-hoir 
of French singers in his chapel. Pisanello is of his 
company, Giovanni Aurispa, Guarino, 'riuiodori' 
Gaza, Alberti. But the rule of Borso is more; 
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magnifUrnt iji its kiiitl. Ht.iM., u l.ini ,,| 
and libwidity. ritlr.^ r\» r m ^olil iujii j. «#-! , 
the pagritid t>f FrrmrrM* lifi-. !h« ■ 

througll th** *'ity, h»*> •. ;u>*uii«t 

him, and hiv«-l> Imtirs. flmr i, .S 

with Frrm h «•, H»- \% km.l !•• -i. 

but h mi'.rhuhn', m» ?!»• vi riui* uhir b* vnii*. i.. 
of it; and, .•siitt'f lu’ t*rru*'h fhr 

medhmd "inatfrr i.|" Frau*-.- " and "..i' ' 

ti» eontiiiuetl ill hi’riiirji Idl ii iii 

Sfhotii tif Italinn ptn Uy l li. jr- arr krr-| , 

and fidtHinrrs gidur.- in In*, fram, i.,i Jl., j, 
of a I'hihf. 

Fri'tih* d hi*. hi»ifh» i_ thf- !!,?h( I 

soiiHimd thiugfilrr*,,. i.iituo 
and gorgriui** imtiotuur.- >>i 
my.stirid |iiin.>.iuij for *o]!, 

Lufia. Th»‘ I’Vrrsuii o\ri 
ndt's as Jlufh*’^'*, .'ind a*. 

IkiidMi, run -.Id! |.i. .. nf 
vafyitig lrt*ni a nnist>l»* I'l.n 
of Lmlnvirii ,\ri« ii I' fill Ifal 
in till* vrty town. Hui ii s*.,* j 
the I'rriiriTrnt frii|.'*«!i» *8 oi' ly 
dmidftd iiit«r|.ha umuu^ 

Ciirdiiiid Ipnohto, Ini.ui.to, 
or the grim mormuj., v.!*,-,, p; 
is lotind diiin m iht- •jin» ! 
till* shiyrr. 

ytr is If ,,., hnriuiii* an,I hr* a? 
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with twin towers fronting the west of romance and 
reverie, with a pillared court, and a triumphal 
stair—hung the chambers with silk, and made a 
great library, where priceless books were clasped in 
gold and silver, yet ready to be divulged to the lit 
student. Images of bronze and marble, paintings, 
vessels of silver, musical instruments, tarsia and 
exquisite stucco work made more lovely the smiling 
rooms, their vast corridors, the oratories, the 
pleasant baths, the gilded doors and windows of 
this “very mansion-place of Myrthe and Joyo,” as 
Castiglione calls it. Under the reign of the ailing, 
pensive Guklobaldo and his calm sweet Duchess, 
Elisabetta Gonzaga, the palace aetpured a peculiar 
renown for the happiness of its so<‘i(^ty, the perfect 
goodwill and liking that made wit both swift and 
kind. II Cortegiano distils the ideals of this court 
in a book, translated into English by Sir Thomas 
Hoby in 1561. 

The time of the supposed conversations is M’ar<-h 
1507; the scene is the Palace of Urhino. Duke 
Guidobaldo goes to bed after supper because of Ins 
malady ; the rest of tlic company gather round the 
Duchess in a circle, alb'.rnuting lord and lady till 
there are no more ladies. I'hesc peopkt includ(\ 
besides Madonna Elisabetta, her inseparable friend, 
Emilia Pia, the widow of th<; Duke’s lialf-brother, 
a lively ringleader of intellectual revels; Margherita 
Gonzaga and Constanza Gonzaga, young I'clatives 
of the Duchess; Francesca Maria della llovere 
(II Prefettino, as they call him, tlie heir to the 
Duchy); Federico Fregoso, later a Cardinal; Otta- 
viano Fregoso, afterwards, to his hurt. Doge of 
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Gtuwa; iiinliujio ti<'i Duko of Nt’itKuirs, 

hrotluT of I<t'o X.; I*i<‘tro iJrroho, tlio i’nm«»u.s 
sdiolar, tho iinmon of Hio I’intoiiii-nl irligi<ui (author 
of (rli Jsahtiii, a voluroo of (lialoj'iu's on Idvo <lr(li- 
oatcd to Lu<‘r<*/,ia Boi^'in, Duolu'.ss <»}' loTratn); tho 
httiuls<niK' humanist HihJiiona, ht»th C'nrtUnuIs tlH-rr* 
afttT; (hisjair I’nllavirino, a rohoiliojjs Moriaititi- 
liko youth, who h-avons tfu- «Iiaht),mos with his 
protosts: laKlovico Pi«»; Ltahn it o (’ount ot'Cnnossa; 
Casaro (iou/api; (*rist<.foru Itonmno, siailplur ami 
maduUist ; I'>h .Si nilino, ji*.st« r aial m-t<n-; ami 
Barnardti A<-<'olti, athciwisr known as I'niro Anlitio, 
a improvisutorr ami a (hwolcf of thr Ihu ht’s'., 

On thr first ni^'hf J'hmhu ili-jiinniis of <«a«h a 
suhjrrt of «iis<‘oiirsr. Aft. r jrj.-«-t!ia! many «!rvi< r>. 
moiT or li'sN jiiayfu! sh« « h«tosrs lo lirrn o K!ro,,s,,*s 
thatnr, thr “ j’lif.-. t t’ouitnr,” I .Miovtro of 
(iinos.sH, as an ju rirn. .'.I an.! a. rontphshril 
courtirr, is .n.irrr.i to l.ipm tin- pHU,,. ,,} Julk. Hr 
postulatrs n.jhility .-f faith ha- ftr. t'.aiihrr. not u,.. 
an rssrntial, hr H.iunfs, uhrn piissnl hy thr nn 
romi'iltional (faspar, hut as a \ai)iat)l.' a*!\antapr 
am! jirrilisposit j.ai ha thr pro. s ,,t hi*, r.hu a 
tion. ilr must havr valonr aiaj skill in frats of 
amts, yrt l.r m. f.t'uvo, not mrrr nistiuniriit ot war : 
flis litfir ami masruhnr Itrailfv must Iw prrfrrtnl 
fty all prarrfu! « \rt< is, s ..f Jh,- ho,ty. i sprrtaily 
by horsrnianshtp. Hjrsthnp. frmmp, ruimp at thr 
ritth', tiltiiip, hiuitmp, swinnninp, Irapinp ami ra.stinp 
thr Stour, 'rhss pra. r. h..w.nrr, wha fi is to . lolhr 
him likr tit mimml, must iif.inr all hr .p.alt with 
no affrrtntion ; that all .imars must Im- a. , om 
plishrd with an lur .4 ‘.pontiini-jiy, a kiml of sw.tt 
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“recklessness,” is a point much elaborated. (Yet 
the affectations of Renaissance, youth, standing 
dreamily at gaze in some fresco of tlic Adoration 
of the Magi or Espouftals of the Virgin, intent on its 
own fair business, in audacious attitudes and rare 
extravagant garments, are seducing enough to make 
one glad that sesthetic excesses sprang often enough 
from their proper soil.) 

Giuliano de Medici, lover of music, praises this 
seeming negligence in terms of the art. Then the 
Courtier’s speech is discussed from point to point 
—^the nature of his Tuscan, the relations V)etw'eeu 
written and spoken language, his manner and ges¬ 
ture, his clear sweet voice. As a lord of language 
he must love letters, more especially the human¬ 
ities. Moreover, he must be a skilled musician; 
and at this point I^odovico and (Jiuliano praise 
the delights of music against the wilful Gaspar, who 
thinks it effeminate. But the Courtier must under¬ 
stand something of carving and painting; so here 
Cristofero Romano is swept into the comparison 
of the two arts. Then the Prefetto enters suddenly 
in a flame of torches from escorting the Pope on 
his way, and after some light talk the discourse 
is deferred till next night; and the younger ladies 
dance hand in hand, first a bazza, then a French 
dance. 

On the second evening the company discuss the 
discretion of the Courtier, his sense of the appro¬ 
priate and apposite. A proud humility must serve 
him like an instinct in deciding the time, manner, 
and place of exercising his virtues and accomplish¬ 
ment. Dancing, masking, the opening ©f tilting 
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1 he C^ourticr 

JyIkhvs, are nl! prrmiH<*t! ti> him. with tfiis r*".»Tva- 
tion. H<‘ iiiny siui' " prirk sctiij» " to thr Into, nr 
witli a <jiinrt<‘{tr of vittlt' thi arm, hot i.oh “ in 
familiar aiul iovint' <-«itnpiu!y." l’'iniu u lUnr *|1 
<>n thr mrril>i of t!»' a},;rs of mim, atitl whuf i. sifinly 
in thr t»l(l. thr sprnkfTs rrfurn to thrir ahn!, t«* his 
fulrlity. parr from t1ntt('ry or iinporhouty, his 
rnthusinsm f<»r frirtulship, liis ttnUrly ihgnilird 
drrs-H, hlark !ikr thr Spanish i»y prrlVn nrr, i ^rrpt 
whrn frstivai rxurfs hnlham r. 'Phr i ».ji\rr%af ion, 
qilirkrnrd rontinoaliy hv tin- htth- ht<>ils ovrr 
womru stiiTrti tip hy thr proM.ratnr thr.pui, 
brtmmrs I'jiyrr : aiul Itihtarna, a*, an rvpt it, 
<Titiri.srs thr thirr kimis of jr.t that hri^difru fhr 
world, thr hunairoos oii idt of, ih,- «ifty w..jd, tjir 
prartirul jokr. Many stoisi-'. air lull} ut ilhi.tia 
tion, sonir o| tlaao Itiwi’an iaii »*i(<*ii^'h, muiiy diiup 
with niodrrn irony or quaint with toJamrs i.f 
human nnrrnson (hkr that of thr 

at thr rotuicili, tliaf awakrn a .pir# r -a n-a- ..f n.iii 
inanity, llo’ ,\hf»ot •« '.iuhd n.nv u lu.ii that an 
adminthlr way of d!',|*oMnjf of ji jurat i|uinilifv of 
ruhhish was to di|.f a pit difjK-i and yr! drrprr 
to rontain tlir siiprillnous soi! ; thr pay p st of 
Phirtlra |t urdinal InploraiiHi irplyinp, wj»rn 
UHkrd why no prnyrr inrnlionrd ( ardinals, that fhr\ 
wrrr inr!iah-ti m I hr pi tit ton < oni iminp hnita., 
iual srhi.sinatirs; Ihi* sharp aiK irr of t osniso dr' 
Mrdiri to a fool afiont to ori upy a p«*',ifj,,n jjj, 
|>«rtnnrr, “ Itrrss in losr r..loiu, j,t„| talk littlr ' 
(rosr rolour hrinp thr fashiomd.h ),ur f.., inapiu 
hrorsl, arr q.m-k vuth hninuiuty, |•|nallv, (.a .par 
attacks his I'nriny, rvoman, apain ; and thr 
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ends with a feigned rush of tlie ladies on the 
offender. 

On the third night Giuliano de’ Medi(‘i. as the 
appointed defender of womankind, is eomniand<'d 
to describe a lady of the Court to match the CourtitT. 
He is somewhat a sentimentalist, this amiable music- 
loving Giuliano, afterwards so terribly throne<l by 
Michelangelo in the sacristy of San liOrenzo ; but 
he conducts his argument skilfully and with great 
expense of classical example against the vivacious 
attack of Gaspar and Lodovico of Cano.ssa. Giuliano 
allows that his lady must have many of tlu* basic 
virtues already assigned to the Courtier; hut 
insists, somewhat wistfully and elaborately, as if 
his desire were rarely fulfilled in the hanl bright 
women of his time, on a soft and tlelicate tender¬ 
ness, a kind of melting sweetmiss in her bt‘auty, 
as different as possible from tlu* masculine type. 
Wisdom, magnanimity, prudence, certainly 1 But 
above all, let her words be persuasive, her wit he 
lively, her arts be singing, dancing, and the <levising 
of pastimes. Cesare Gonzaga is on the sam<‘ side 
as Giuliano, but wants the more active tyjH* rtailly 
proper to his time. Gaspar declar(^s that woman is 
“ in all things inferior,” “ a <lef<!t!t of natim‘,” con¬ 
fessing instinctively her weakness by her reiterated 
wishes to be a man. Giuliano, provoked away from 
his longing for gentle manners, asserts that she has 
made war, won victories, governed kingdoms, be¬ 
come glorious in philosophy, poetry, an<l rhetoric. 
(For there were feminists in those days.) Then th<‘ 
two pass into abstract and subtle argument of Form 
and Matter, Male and Female, whence they ar<‘ 
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recalk'd to tlir c<*ncrctc !iy Mniilin. 'I’hc questitni 
of womanly c<mni‘'<' is d<4mtcd, and, inridrutally, 
the effect td' imuj^ination on e<itirm'e. M«ning 
insta!ie<‘s ul)onnd. us of the liuly %vho died ot J«»y. 
and eulogies of %vtini<‘n past and present, all lattly 
conteste<i by (laspar. After mneh extitetl run 
versatuHu iUununateil. if seems, ns by the very 
looks and gestures *>f the sp«>ak<'rs. (’esare bmls a 
safe resting-phu'e in the doetrine »tf inspiration, and 
memories td Helen of Tn»y and her kind. The 
lady’s husiiH'ss is ehietly. after all, “ to talk o! 
love.” How shall she love 7 lb»w shall she resist, 
or yield? (Jtuliano finally ends the ilebate; " Vt' 
arc all tla* sort of you too gn'af eh-arkes in love.” 
But th<‘ theuH- is d«*ur to flu- l ompanv. 

“There have lieen hners wh«» thoiodit hnr .Ijutdd 
be 

So mueh I'oiufioUtided of hlt'h eoiut* .y . 

That they would sigh uinl quote with learned looks 

!*r<*<'e<lents out of beautiful oh! botiks. 

In Book l\'. the eiimpany is tryiiig fi> diseover 
the <'hu'f end of their t“otirti«'r, se« rt tly rnovt tl by a 
sense that he is too statie, "too funltily laultless, 
splendidly null,” and must somehov^ rreeive life 
from the tmieli of a god. 'I hey liisputr uiierrtaiuly 
some little time. Ottaviaiio says his i*ud is the 
true servii’f of his Brinee with eonrage and • aiahau . 
They wonder if the Perfeet (oiiitar is Imin oj- 
made, and if v irtue ean la* learnt, lemauung iluhuais, 
as people still remain ; they ponder the forms of 
government likely t<» bring ba«k the tioldru \ge, 
Bembo inelinilij' to a eomuionwaail. ( Hta\ lano to the 
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courttr^ r"'®"''* ’’5' P“f«t 

ourtier, a Prince liberal, just, and splendid « 

But Prisio checks them dryly; the Priiuie will iJ 
as rare, if as perfect, as their Courtier. ' 

Besides, they have given their creature all the 
ctom of youth; now he seems to have all rtt 
wisdom of experience. How then can he he a 
lover? But Pietro Bembo softly „am« U 
We in which young and old may be i^Lls T. 

.<i<»»pany of Renaissance pwmle 

content to r if““““’. "-iH' 

ntent’ to Bembo, praying him to sneak of 

little ia fc them as luiraeuloiis if tis 

rnLo / ' r^“ve whoie 

BU^enr^" '“““ FieintlC'S 

in^''om”tv Wards 

frorSd^erelrnoi lTf " 

beauty, the be^t^ of a f. '>y 

which^L of iSrelaL^r tI! iLlv^i; [“T 

eternal. True lovers sit at the feast'of aiim'ls' '”"1 
bear within them continually tiS fl‘, m 'V'"'' 
that purifies and consumes. “ ' 

What tunge mortall is there then O i i 
love, that can sufficientlye pravse thv ' ,f 
nesse? Thou bringest se'lorri ^tte J 
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to the unperfe<‘f uivest perfeetioii, to the iinlyke 
likeness<', to euinutyc nitiitye, to tht' Earth fruh's, 
to the S<'a enliimesse, to t!u' !u>av<'n lyv<‘li<' li^rPt. 
Thou art ttu* Father of tnu' pleasun-s, of ifraee, 
pence, hnvlytu'ss<> and f^ood will, oncinye to riule 
wildeness ami shigf'ishues.st', to he short, tlu' h(>|rin- 
niuge and <nuh^ of all g<itKhiesse. Ami foj-soinuehe 
ns Thou tlt‘Utest to dw<-U in tin* lloun' of henwtifull 
IkkIvcs and henwtifull soules, I suppose that Thy 
nhydinge phn-e is now lu-re aimuige jis, and fr<»m 
above otherwhvle showest 'rhyselfe a little to the 
eyes and mindes of tlieni that he w<Mirthye to s«*e 
Thee. . . . Maketis tosuu'll th<»sespirituail savoitres 
that relieve the vertues of the un<le'rstandinge. and 
to lu'are the heavenlye fmrnioiiit> so tunahle, that 
no diseor«ls of passion fakt' place nnye more in us. 
Make us «lr<»nken with the hott*imeh-ss<- fountain 
of <'<mtem{ihition that ahvaies (kieth th'lite, and 
never giveth till, ami that giveth :i smn<-ke of the 
right hlisse unt(» who so drinketh of the renning 
and ehs're watc-r thereof. INuuge with lh<’ shining 
henrnes of'Phy light our eyes from luvst y igmuntinee, 
that tlu*y inaye no more set hy mortal beauty and 
wel pere<nve that the thinges which .at the first they 
thought tluanselv<*s t<i see he not inthaah', ami tht»se 
that they saw mtt to bee in effect. .\eeept our 
soules, that he offrul unto 'Phee for a saerihee. 
Burn them in the livelye flame that wusteth nl 
gro.ss<* filthiness, that nft<-r they he eh-ane stiialred 
from the body, tfiey may he eoph-d with an ever* 
lastinge and most swi'i’t homie to the ll**.’t\enlv 
beauty, .\nd we severed from ourselv«'s. may he 
elmunged like right hivers int<i the hrh»ve<i, ami 
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after we be drawen from the earth admitted to the 
feast of the aiingells, where fed with immortall 
ambrosia and nectar, in the endc we maye dye a 
most happie and livelye death, as in times past died 
the Fathers of olde time, wliosc: sonk^s with most 
fervent zeale of beholdinge Thou diddest take from 
the bodye and coopleddest tliem with Cod.” (Iloby’s 
translation.) 

Even in the cruder, quainter English of Iloby the 
“ rapture ” of Bembo captivates the readt'r. It is 
as if some door embroidered with smooth jewelled 
heads and proud profiles opened siuldenly on the 
hush of Heaven. 

There is long silence, till Caspar irrepressibly 
holds that such love is only for man, like Plato and 
Saint Francis, whereupon Giuliano quotes Diotima 
and Saint Catherine of Siena. But tlie l)u<*hoss 
says—of that to-morrow. “ Nay, to-night,” replies 
another, “ because it is daye already,” and leads 
her to the window. The colour of ro.ses is in the 
East, where the Morning Star hangs low ; there is 
a chill sweet wind, and a hushed piping of birds. 


iv 

It is the tone and spirit of this famou.s book 
rather than its direct statements that convey to 
the reader a real impression of Renaissanct' ethic. 
A Pagan ethic, reminiscent always tif Aristotelian 
ideals, in its adoration of a certain largess of soul, 
a magnanimity of bearing, “ the practice of magni¬ 
ficence ! ” Bandello discourses greatly on it, and 
says that the French King was much censured for 
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keeping T-odovifo <»f Milan in naplivity, so failing 
in niagnifieenee of soul. 

Tliere was a oortnin tiolihorato oult of htauity of 
pcrstmnlity, ohnrin <tf soul and parson; hut a claar 
conseiousiK'ss that <»iH’s<‘!f could he perfected only 
in others ejUlinaual (‘ourtesy as the mother of all 
the virtn<‘S, as imleed she is. if one thinks tleeply 
enough. 

For tlmse people hat! tlie s«>nse <if htaiuly ir» 
conduct, thottgh they fel! fr»uu it tiften enough, 
as {>eople fail (mder most criteria. It is useless tti 
read of Hennissunee Italy nial jiutge it hy the coile 
of Vietorian F.ngland, tor nt»t eveti the war tins 
altered the \’iet<irian code. 'I’tiey ha«i a different 
sealt' ot sins. What t<»r Itante was already almost 
venial, hecame for an .age intoxitated with its 
ehang<'s merely natiir.al. (huai .and «'vU wne sus 
pts‘te<! of urhitrarv values; Fojir I.eo amt l.iitia-r 
in their difha-ent ways tmth attacked tlje olil dis- 
titK'tion. 'ria* ojie certain md*- m morality seemed 
the <lifferene<- hetw«aai fteauty and tudiness, Haces 
aiui periods, lik<” jiettple, <a»mmif their most out¬ 
rageous crimes in la|jsing from their hesettmg virtut'. 
The Henaissama* did many ugly things ; it is eilsy 
enough to jirove that it also aehievetl great twaiuty 
in lauulmd as in other arts, entamly at least as 
much as any «*ther periitd, 

('astiglione’s ('tmrhrr, the }ieife«ted tmlividunl, 
joyiMJs as a work of art. liheral and nofde m his 
temper, jibysieully hrnve, cultivated m letter, ami 
the arts, aide to com|ioM' anil sing his verses, 
speaking ami writing «dt» ilistinetion, passionate 
in triendship, idi-alist m love, laiidid and loyal m 
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service, was a conception tliat wroiiglit ont many- 
great personalities. The shocked Ascham, like 
others of similar temper, might be overpowered by 
the “ liberty to sin,” which he observed in Italy 
during nine days. He saw what probably he 
looked for : Philip Sidney, gravely intent on other 
things, beheld other things. 

The passion for life ran too high, and violent 
death overtook the courtier fretdy enovigh if he 
forgot his quality of discretion, as it did the “ young 
Duke of Ferrandine,” who, pursuing Una- hotly after 
a masquerade, was slain and forgotten in a night. 

The “ certain sweetness ” which Url)ino found in 
Cardinal Ippolito d’Este, marvellously compact of 
grace, did not prevent him from setting ambus<*ades 
to pierce his brother’s eyes when the golden Angela 
Borgia said those eyes were worth more than his 
whole person; and yet Cardinal d'Este was evi¬ 
dently a being with the charm of an (‘xqui.sit<‘ly 
damascened blade or a sinuous pantluu-. Tin* 
dangerous people of the Renaissance' had thc'ir 
beauty ; criminal pciople to-day have none'. Those 
who were upright and charming then, like Casti- 
glione, appreciated the charm of their deadlic'r 
brethren. It is a psychological attitude too c‘om- 
plex to be discussed in brief. But they all had 
their intellectual qualities and spiritual values; 
they were not the children of sloth and stagnation. 
Luxury and murder do not exhaust the* deadly 
sins; nor are they the deadliest. 

[Note. — The names in the description of the Courtkr are those 
used in Hoby's translation, as likelier to be familiar to th«? general 
reader.] 
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Leading Dates 

Lionello d’Este .... 

Borso d’Este 

Guidobaldo da Feltra .... 

11 Cortegiano • • . . 

Baldassare Castiglione .... 
Pietro Bembo 


A.D. 

1407-1451 

1413-1471 

1472-1508 

1528 

1478-1529 

1470-1547 
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Chapter vii 

Women of the Renaissance 
i 

What pact had the women of the time with tlic 
strange new genius of beauty, standing triumphant 
with vine leaves through his hair, and wings all¬ 
crimson, a kind of I’raxitelcan Faun masquerading 
as an angel ? For great ladies at least life was a 
more dazzling matter than ever lwfor(\ Otit of the 
East came wise men to teach them the forgotten 
sweetness of the Greek tongue : Art, was t heir slave, 
to engrave their gems with angels and satyrs, to 
immortali.se their beauty in portraits and sculpture, 
to invent their revels, to complicate broideries for 
the sleeves of their heavy robes. Tlu^y made. Lat in 
orations to superb ambassadors, studi(Hl manu¬ 
scripts with the scholars, dictated subj(!<-ts to great 
painters, ruled couit.ly symposia concerntHl with 
subtile and daring themes, satisfied intellect and 
sense, yet never lost consciousness of the great 
game tlicy and their husbands played for fortresses, 
cities, duchies, for the love of th<; risk and the 
magnificence of the gain. 

But not now, more than at any otluT time, do 
we find women artistically “ creative ” in th<‘ limited 
sense of the word. In all modes of being tht'y rival 
man : when life is so various, it is enough. There 
is no Renaissance woman to stand with the few who 
have entered the kingdom of art. Palaces, cities, 
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war, peace, confusion, and dramatic personality — 
all these they create, but not poems nor pictures 
nor sculpture. The Veronica Gainbanis, the 
Cassandra Fedt^les, the Ihirbara Torellos, the Gaspara 
Stampas, even tlu^ Vittoria Colomuu?, are accom¬ 
plished women wlio wear their v<n-sc or s<‘holarship 
like the jewelled garlands great artists fashioned 
for their luiir. 

The Henaissance, crowded as it is with figures 
of the; most <'ultivate<I women in history, is mas¬ 
culine in lempt'r through and through, just rus the 
prevailing lemjMT of nuuUsevjdism had be<ai feminine 
in its strength and its weakness, although its ladies, 
heav<*nly or t'arthly, li\<'<i in th<‘ garden enclosed 
of <’onvent or castU*. In its r<‘turn to Hellenic 
ideals, its d<*light in the r<'covery of its reasoning, 
synthelising vision of the universe, its platonic 
Hymn to Intt^llectual Ih'auty, its indulgent toler¬ 
ating <'ompreliensiun of all phases of being, the 
Renaissance is musculim-, although the feminine 
principle, ambiguous, (H'static, irrationally sweet, 
wells up in the work of artists likt^ Botticelli, 
or Agostino, and the lu‘rmaj>hroditic genius of 
Leonardo. 

The Athenian ideal of h<*auly was found in the 
adoU'seent, in the contemplation of the austere 
grace, down-bent head, eonsi<lcring charm of 
masculine youth, in ligur<*s such ns those of Ion 
and Critias. So the ant liority of Plato strengthened 
tile natural delight in iu'autiful youth, though the 
Renaissanci* {icrhaps lov<‘<l Antinous more than 
Charmidiis. Poliziano, modulating this theme, can 
almost echo the (Jr<*ck Anthology. The hoy riding 
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among the spears in Uccello’s battle-piece, his golden 
head uncovered, represents the centre of tender¬ 
ness for the period. Youth is joy, he is hope, he is 
the unwounded and undefeated, the heir-apparent 
to the illimitable kingdom of pain and pleasure. 
The beautiful severe rhythms of his body make an 
intellectual music, sweet with the melanc'holy of 
infinite desire. Michelangelo and Shakespeare are 
alike sincere in their vision, transmitted through 
many media, from the Sympomim and the Phmdrus- 
Languet’s adoration of Sidney is in the same key. 
Friendship is once again the rival, if not tlu^ con¬ 
queror, of the love of woman. The recognised 
symbol of life, the presiding genius, is the Madonna, 
as before l^allas Athene; but the sweet, intimate 
tutelary genius of beauty in the sotil is tlui angel, 
the ephebus. 

Idealising the beauty of the adolescent, Athenians 
yet found the beauty of women also necessary. 
They specialised some to music, conversation, daiKv 
ing, and the art of delectable intcrcours(‘, leaving 
to others what is commonly required of wivu^s. But 
the Renaissance, penetrated still with tlu' idealism 
of the Middle Ages, loath not to bring all charm 
to perfection, is more catholic, in its range;. I’he 
various, supple, enigmatic beauty of woman is 
stranded with the life of all famous Renaissance 
men, except perhaps Ijconardo, who, while interpret¬ 
ing it, considered it only with the devouring cold 
eyes of the artist and psychologist. In the prime 
of the Renaissance Aspasia and her kind may be 
wives as well as companions. 

The ideal of beauty is masculine; but if a woman 
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can fulfil it, she shall have recognition. The 
woman-worship of romantic love is over; but the 
Renaissance passion for beauty will not let its 
\vomon he thrust away to breed and be silent. 
The women do as the men, without mucli con¬ 
troversy. Policy may mak<‘ tlu' marriages, but 
the great princes must have beautiful and accom- 
plislu'd laclicii to ruU' their courts of artists, to shine 
like great jewels in tlu'ir spleiuVul settings. VV'omen 
conu^ as c(juals, wise, and learned, and jewelled as 
the Queen of Sh(d)a canu^ to Prince Salomon. They 
coiiKi as comrades, too, ratiu'r than lovers. In 
their youth they jH'staubh' no nion^ the mediaeval 
lady, with lu'r slim bending body, her (‘leaving soft 
garnu'iits, lu'r sweat, se'cnt. smiU*, but rather are 
like gallant boys, hunt ing, hawking, learning classics, 
as W(dl 5is dancing and singing. Later they ponder 
Creek philosophy, tluw are* amateurs of all the 
arts, llu‘y govern states, they go clad in armour 
to ktH'p fort r(‘ss(“s. 

Man delights in woman as she. fulfils this ex¬ 
pectation. With tlu' tnu; lUmaissancc; ph'asure in 
gathered cont rarics, if slu' can reconcile it with the 
dreamit'r, softer, mor<“ fragiU; grace, lu^ is tlu^ more 
charmed. 'Phe rnascpierading [aige-girls of Shake¬ 
speare and the r<^st allure with all fh<^ (wasions and 
surj)rises of st‘X : the maiden knights of Ariosto 
and Tasso and Sp<nser, as w(‘ll ns the angels of 
T.(a)nnrdo, betray this imaginative' duality. When 
Isotta (h'gli At.ti is sculptured for iu'r ternph^ it is 
as tiui Archangel Michael. When Po[)<^ Ah'xaiider 
would (txalt IaK‘r<'’/ia, h(' mak('s h<*r Ib'gent of the 
Vatican, K('<'per of the Papal Seals and (Jov('rnor 
i- i(n 
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of Spoleto, this passive golden Lucrezia, with a- 
soul like white wax. And among many pious de¬ 
nunciations of women’s fashions we find a quaint 
one of “ these caps which make women look like 
boys.” In the pleasure-places of Rome and at 
the Court of France the ladies delight to appear ia 
masculine dress. Brantome does not like it; only 
his admired Queen, Margot, he thinks, can wear it 
gracefully. 

Probably woman never had so much to do with, 
the government of Europe. Michelet’s description 
of the Trois Barques, Marguerite of Austria, Louise 
of Savoy, Anne of Brittany, plotting and counter¬ 
plotting for the love of their own kin, is not easily 
forgotten. Mary of Hungary keeps the Low 
Countries in bond for her brother Charles. Isabella 
of Aragon, that Most Catholic queen, is glorious in 
Spain, and buys it a new world by her compre¬ 
hension of a friendless adventurer. Catharine de’ 
Medici brings her poisoned blood and her fine hands 
to complicate the destinies of France. Elizabeth 
of England illustrates eminently how admirable a 
symbol even a mean, cruel, cold woman can become 
in an essentially masculine age. Mary Stuart, most 
complex of all. Renaissance in her imagination and 
her beauty, mediaeval in the flaming and wilful 
way of her soul, drives more magnificently on 
disaster. In Italy Beatrice d’Este, that smiling, 
dancing child, urges Lodovico on dangerous ways 
towards a crown, while Isabella, her sister, plays the 
diplomatist for a fierce and unwise husband, and 
Caterina Sforza holds her own against Cesare 
Borgia, like the condottiere her ancestor. Diamante 
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JovcUi k'axls the women of Faeir/a against the same 
eonqneror, and the ladit's of Siena, arrayed in 
threti-eoloured eomjianix's, go gravely to work at 
the detenees of tiudr town. 

So they learn Latin and (Jreek, they speak 
orations, arx': niar\('llously swx^eit in diseonrst^, and 
absorb the wonder that Cixhales from tlu^ astound¬ 
ing pomp of beauty that surrounds them. C'eeilia 
(lonzaga is tht^ most aeeomplishe<l c'lassieal seliolar 
in V'ittorino’s sehool. Daiu-ing, musie, eonversution, 
liowevx'r, are even morx^ insistently part of their 
(‘dueation. I'erhaps mnx'r was a mote id<‘nl s<-henie 
for a girl musie for the harmony of tlu'.soul, 
dancing for th<‘ rhythm <d‘ the htMly, x'onversation 
to link lu'r (•los<' with human Ix'ings, litxTabire, 
elassieal and modern, to imbue; luu’ with sympathy, 
t.<»lersm<’<*, int(*ll<‘etuul <’ourage, the visible arts to 
mould lu'r with tlu'ir sttv<'ral a[)peals. 

The. t.yp<^ was a<‘<'omplish(xl. VVonum wer<^ rnacU', 
and <h‘seribed, as won<l<*rfuI works <>f art. 'they arc 
c'onstantly written of as such, things to be appreei- 
atedjbr tlu'ir various epudities, with aeatholie taste, 
int<‘.lle<>Hially on tlu'; whole, ratluxr than sensuously. 
It haj)pens om^ time, in that when Ke.m'‘e of 

France is Duchess of FiTrara, Vittoria Ckdoima 
and the famous I'uUia of Aragon, fietmra of 
Home, aiH^ in tlu; town at. the same time. Corre- 
spomUuits de.bate tlu; points of the two visitois : 
on tlu; whoU*, Tullia, siivging, playing on the lute, 
v('rsing, {)r<;siding over .symposia, eloquent on 
l*latoni<' love, <'ommetding on the Lenten sermons 
of Oehino, mor<; a woman of letters than Vittoria, 
discreet and delicate, <piite ibrgetful of Homan ways, 
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appears the more brilliant star. Tliere are, of 
course, innumerable ladies who are given in marriage, 
attend to the house, and play no groat part. But 
Isabella d’Este, keen, bright, sparkling like a 
diamond many-faceted, lover of all th(^ arts, of all 
recorded women burning most steadily with the 
“ hard gem-like flame ” desired by the grt'atest 
commentator on the Retuiissanee, is the type adort^d. 

In Italy, in France, in Faigland, the wonuui, 
artists themselves in {personality, steadily drew the 
arts to perfection, for these throve by their favour. 
No emasculate, art, sinc<^ tluy had tlu^ inttdlects (tf 
men. It may seem strange now, to t akt^ one instance 
only, that Mattco Bandello told his charming non- 
moral stories in the Courts of Milan and Mantua 
and Urbino to great ladies of immaciilate \ irt.u(p. 
But they had the crystal minds of Ihc inttllecf nally 
courageous, at once frank and suiper-subtle. Bianca 
d’Este tells the tale of Parisina without a ({uiver: 
it is an objective fact to her, though it hap{)(mc.d 
to an ancestress; .she is “im{)a.s.sibl(^.” "rhey look 
at the spectacle of life, and unflim-hingly recognise 
the grotesque and satyric as {part ol' tlu; {procession, 
nay, find it stranger and tnorc e.xtdtant because of 
this incomprehensible ekunent. ^fhey have r<^a<l 
the classics : the world and its {people ar<p tluur 
most exciting theme. So they listen with candid 
eyes, and tissent cheerfully tcp the im{plicit. a.sserti(Pn 
that whatever is may be spoken of. Stpiimtimes, 
however, the Eternal Feminine breaks thr<pugh. 
Isabella d’Este cannot permit her ladies to att<'nd 
the representation (pf one comedy of Plautus. She 
goes herself, looks very displeased—but remains, 
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Still, th<‘ (‘molionsil in th<‘in coiiltl not altogetlior 
(li(“. The v<*ry objective! beauty with which they 
busied thenist‘lvt‘.s troubled it. Tafe must have 
sonu' absolute' good, to (‘iigrave every individual 
s(»vd with linality. And what foo<l for the heart in 
its agony and reality ? Adoration flattered them; 
desire sprang at them tiow and then like a tiger; 
but love! of woman, that mystery and miracle of the 
emotion.s, that tyrannous impenetrable god to whom 
Datitt' had mad(‘ ohei.sanci', veiled his face from a 
wt)rld that no loug(‘r eonsitU'red his cross in the rose- 
ganU'ii an ('ud in its<‘lf. 'I’hen' is eomradesliip and 
friendship between husband and wife; there is 
pride and joy in motherhood ; but th<; fierce energy 
of tlie business of <‘xist<'n<'e imj)oscs <'urious limita¬ 
tions even thtu-e. Besides, tiui wom<*n theniiselves 
also are disciplined, scluioled, ambitious ; they also 
will not tlir<»w a bl<‘ediug heart into the arena. 
I'hey will d<» as th<! men. <*ven as in <»ther matters, 
without unneces.sary parad<! however. Nothing 
hyst<‘ri<‘ in a lady of the real Ih'naissanee 1 So 
they, too, placate the need not (mly with «‘legant 
(h'votions, ro.saries of bla<‘k amber, portable 
silver altars and fashionable Lenteji preachers, 
f)ut with the rnystic'al socithing dream of Platonic 
lov<'. 

As Blethon, Ficino, and Pico tlwuned of it, the 
ideal wais st ill sulliciently lik<* that of th<‘ Pherdrus. 
But th<‘ wonuui were now t<Mi evidc'tit to be ex¬ 
cluded. It lo.s<‘s its %vhite intelh'ctual light: btH’omes 
.swooning, temler, languorous, so that it may be 
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confounded with the mystical love of the saints. 
Its later archpriest Bembo is formed by beautiful 
women, Caterina Cornaro, Taicrezia Bor^^ia, IsalK^lla 
d’Este, Elisabetta Conzaj^m, Vittoria Colonna. He is 
the high priest of the Heavenly Tx>ve in The Courtur; 
yet it is understood that the lower nature must have 
its due, and Bembo his mistress. Evam in that mild 
fair court devoted to ideas ami ametiitit's, II Ih-eftt to 
will suddenly slay his sister’s lover; and (liuliano 
de’ Medici, whose imagined coiirt lady is so divinely 
inaccessible, has his conquered love in the very 
town, wliose Easter bal)y will l)e found in tlui str<'et, 
clasped with silver, cherished by strangers, elnimed 
again, and made into a Cardinal. 

So there hovers about thes<^ great (igurt's an 
ambiguous hybrid, half-Blntonic angel, with a 
dazzliiig light in his (yes, and, perhaps, l(‘lt<u\s on 
his feet. How much did (Jiuliam*, that reckl<‘ss 
handsome Medici, love the discpiieting Simoiutta V 
What was in tlu^ strange heart of Lucrezia when 
she sent Bembo that tress of ht'r gohU'u hair V 

Still, it is a convenient hyjmthesis for days wlaai 
all marriage is a political arrangement, when babies 
arc betrothed in their cradles, and (lie passion for 
beauty bows the head befoix' all who ar(^ lovely, 
that a great lord may S('rve a fair lady in t he spirit, 
without reproach. The division between love and 
marriage is deeply set; and the obstinat<‘ loyalty 
of Vittoria ami Elisabetta to abs(‘nt or invalid 
husbands is considered an ama'/ing thing. Sorms 
times there is heartburning, (’larice Orsini in 
Rome has a headache while her betrothed I.orenzo 
holds gioHtra in Florence under the tyes of anolht'r 
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lady, plalonically adored. Nt^vorlhcless they had 
their revenjit's, lh<'S(‘ wonu'ii who clothed them¬ 
selves sonudimes in heavenly hhu% to sif^nify their 
devotion to the Uranian lov(‘. 

Yet they arc; hard as W(“ll as lira' and various. 
VVom<-n never |i;ive up their essential sweetness till 
their hearts are hrok(‘n ; and in that feverish age 
most of them realis(*d early that lu'arts had best 
1){‘ forgottcm lu'ver awakimed at all. Behind the 
se(‘ret proud faces tliat gaz<‘ at us from the canvases 
of the great painters the s<ail is asleep, or fortified. 
They hav<‘ tin* t‘X(piisit<‘ p<'rv<‘r.s<‘ beauty of the 
Amazon; but lik<‘th<‘s<' tluv are maime<l. Ikission 
has its way with th<*m over and again; but much 
mor<- rart'ly l,ov(‘. Khiisai .and Frane<‘sc3i aire of the 
>ri<ldh‘ Ag<’S : oidy a (’ount<‘ss of Cellaut, or at be.st 
a Duchess of Malfi for Ibauussaiua* lovers! 

H\d at tim<‘s tlu* swortl pi<'rc<‘s th(‘ <l<'licjite silver 
mail of Platonism; amd tla* Amaiz<»n caists up Ikt 
airtn over the woun<l in iier breaist, with a ge.sture of 
appead amd dcspaiir. 'I'he musing faice of Simonetta 
da Ves[)u<’ci saa'ins to k<‘<‘p adl the ironic, implae- 
aibh' disillusionmcjit of ai wronged imagiiuitive love, 
wounded, y<‘t cleaiviaig to tlic sword tluit slays. Was 
it fcv<“r or som<* spirit uad malady t hait <‘onsumetl the 
luring (huKM'se con<’<‘rning whom T.orcnzo medi¬ 
tated so pitifidly thait <‘vening vvh<*n he saiw a new 
star in t lu* sky ? Bairlairai Torelli t.h<‘ poetess, 
robbt'd of her Iov<t l<’,rcol<* Sirozzi by one aigainst 
whom Uhwi* is no n’lli’css, writ<‘s a (ieri'e .sonnet 
sincere enough to consume all tlu* other hunininc 
.sonnets tin* Itailian Ib'naiissamce {u'odueed. Vittoria 
Colonna’s proud silenci* ain<l the <ibstinate idealism 
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of her poems to her notoriously faithless husband 
are still more eloquent. Alessandra Seala, the 
beautiful scholar belov'cd by Poli'/iano, widow of 
a learned Greek, is ^dad to seek peact^ in a 
Benedictine convent, and die a ivun. 

There arc many types. Will you <‘onsider Isotta 
dei Atti, her hair swept up from her clear intel- 
lectualised face, lutanist, poet, scholar, sinpft'r of 
Petrarch’s canzoniere, lithe and delicat(‘. The Ilammr 
of Italy, holding the straTigest heart in ht'r two fine 
hands, comrade even itiore than lovt^r ? Or Gio- 
vanna degli Albizzi in Botticelli’s frt'sco, «‘ceiving 
the Graces, like a dreamy tall lily ? Or tin* women 
coming stately to set; Kli'/abeth in Ghirlandajo’s 
pictures ? Or the Fe^rrarese, slender and gallant, 
gazing at jousts and hearkening musi(‘ V Tlu' liiu^ 
profile of Isabella d’Fste, with its gracious flow 
of hair, and her body clothed iru azurt* broichTod 
with golden notes of music? Or B<‘atrie<‘, with 
soft irregular featur<‘s, dancing to her ck^ath ? 
Or Cecilia Gallerani, that scholarly beauty, and 
Lucrezia Crivelli, the darkly glancing, who divided 
Lodovico’s emotions with her? Or Cecilia (Jon- 
zaga, Vittorino’s pu})il, nun and vestal, st<‘adfastly 
refusing a hateful marriag<‘, immortalis<-d by thes 
medallist with lovely symbolism of <‘r(“sc<'nt moon 
and unicorn ? 

In Milan, in Rome, in Fcrrani or Manf.ua, (lu'ir 
splendour is inexpressible. They nro <'lothe<l in 
woven gold and showered over with pc'arls. At th<; 
wedding of Lucrezia Borgia, the bride glowed in 
crimson and gold garments, Isalrella in the mor<? 
mysterious green and gold, Elisalxh.tu Gonzagu in 
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bla(“k niul <j<)l(L Their brocades were all patterned 
with the devi<‘es they loved : their beatity rose slim 
and stately out of their {xreat shan'ed robes : exmning 
artists devised jewels for their hair and bw'asts and 
hands. Twined and twisted that hair, and inter- 
wov<'n with tissn<% in the subtle spiral devices s\ieh 
as TiConardo imagined for the head of his T.eda 
— part of their <'urious twynatnred p.syehology. 
“ INhdther anything t wisted nor <'rossed ” should 
tlu'y wear in Flonmee, according to the vain sump¬ 
tuary law. lint th<‘y int<‘rwov<* their decorations 
all fhc' mor<‘. 


iii 

Isabella d’Mste (1-171-lad!)). Marchioness of 
Mantua, was a ehihl of the gorgeous Duke Kreole 
of I''(‘rrara aiul beotiara of Na[>l<‘s. (luarino’s 
pupil, she was early a goo<l laitinist. Among the 
verst- of IJoiardo, vStroz/.i, Hello, gazing at conu'dies 
of Hlautus and Tt-n-tua- in tla- freseotal (’astello, 
in th<‘ flowery carnival town, she grtnv likt- one of 
Patt-r's boys, fed on delicate s<-nsat ions. /\t fifteen, 
the gohh'u age for marriage according to Ilenals- 
.sanc(* fancy, sfu* wi-nt to wed (liovanni Franc(*sco 
(iou'/aga, lord <»f Mantua, went with wonderful 
cassoni, with gilded buct-ntnur. lie was a rude 
husband for this lovt-r of perfection, a hunter, 
warrior, athlete, and breetler of Harbary horses : 
but slu- .seems to have laa-n content enough. At 
Mantua she made herself into a kind of burning- 
glass for tlu- art, literatun* and philosophy of 
Italy .../a printa donna dH mondo, as Niccold da 
Ctirreggio ealh-d her. Tin- passion for things, and 
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for perfect, tlung.*;, <*onsimied Iut. 'the “ spirit within 
the sense ” burned like a kind of soul. She was a 
diplomatist, outwitting BorgiaTi and Frem-h wiles: 
she practised many little arts, saing amd danced 
divinely, doing well aill she did. But her su|)reme 
dasire was to surround herself with the tine flower 
of tangible beauty. An e.xquisite maittu-iailist, she 
had a kind of organic passion for tlu^ rair(‘ aind 
precdous in airt aiid personality : inda'ed it is the 
only kind of passion that dwells behin<l thait lucid 
profile. She must luive p(‘rfc*<‘t things, unique 
things, and must have them ait once.- that is h<‘r 
constant cry. Her studiolo av.ure amd golden, her 
carven camerini must Ixi caiskets of didight. Siiu-e 
music is dear to her she must halve iulaiid viols, 
lutes of ebony and ivory, and chivichords made 
by that subtle master T.oreu'/o dai Paviai; while 
Castiglione proi-ures her a prc'cious orgain of ailabaster 
in Rome. Books also are her treaisure : he^st slie 
loves the virgin manuscript that only th<“ bright 
hunger of her eyes shall deflow'cr, hut slu' ailso 
accepts the Aldine volumes, sp<*cially [u-inted on 
precious vellum. She is beaiutiful, golchai amd 
white, with dark eyvs, so artists must. <h‘sign her 
brocades and jewels, Mamtuain envoys find her sables 
and crimson satin, “ for Cod's sake'.” Ivttm’s fly 
about endkissly demanding rings, scads, enaimtds, 
camorras, engraved amethysts, silver amd niello work, 
turquoises cairven with Vielorits, clot hs woven with 
leopards, doves and eagles. Ma,joli<‘ai, Murano glaiss, 
colour her rooms. The works of Mantegna, Costa, 
Giovanni Bellini, Michelangelo, Perugino, Correggio 
and Francia adorn her dwelling; and some, of 
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them patiently paint; lua- <liflieult allejiforics. Giulio 
Romano, afterwanls builder of the Palazzo del 
Te for her son, enlarg<\s the eastello for lier use. 
Paolo Giovio, Ihnnbo, C'astifflione, Ariosto write 
her eulo;,d(‘s. (’ristoforo Romano is her medallist: 
Leonardo draws her profile. Mas(juerades and plays 
eompass her about; for they also arc among her 
pleasure's. I lor maids of honour are beautiful and 
richly clad too lu'autiful at times, like; Dt'lia, who 
enthralled P<‘.scara, 

T/if(' on tlu' wlutU^ was kind to her, though she 
had her <‘loudy times, wlu'ii her Iiusband, in dis¬ 
grace with V('ni<‘<' and Milan, was opt'nly amusing 
him.st^lf with his Te<jd<»ra. Slu* was a dilettante 
in exp('rien<'<'s an<l perstms as well as objet.'i (Vart; 
and it was her fbrltuu' to se<' V'<‘niee, Milati, TTrbino, 
Flor<'ne<', Naj»les, Rome, as wi'll as her own Mantua 
and F('rrara, at their supreuu* mom<*uts of festival. 
And she, tlu* lover of novelties, was one of the first 
to hear of the <li.seovt'ri<'S of Columbus. 

Persons she <'h<tse with tlu* sam<* distinction. 
Flisabi'tta Gonzaga was her d<‘arest friend, with 
whom she rea<l nunanees, sang Fr<'neh aong-s, 
sear tin a. At Milan slu' ajipropriates the most 
rmTliant cavalier to tilt with eoneerning Rinaldo 
and ()r!an<l<». N'ieeolo <la Correggio, s(»n of that 
lov('ly Fstejisian lady <-alled tlu* Queen of Feasts, 
poet and aeeomplislu'd <'ourtier, is her slnv<^ for 
long : she is <lisdainful wlu'ii Rembo and he iiu'line 
l)efore tlu* lU'w Duchess of F<*rrara. LtKlovieo of 
Milan atui slu* af)preeiat<* each other, though she 
lets him go (juiekly <*noug!» wlu'ii there is danger to 
the state. Castiglioru* is another friend. Cardinal 
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Ippolito’s ambassador to her is Ariosto, whose 
rarity she divines instantly. 

She is loyal_ to herJamily,: a joyous and adoring 
miSnaTt^licr so^^ though she pays little 

heed to his sistens, trying to make him a humanist, 
so that the boy goes singing Ovid through the 
castello. Also she is generous to ht'r fritauls in 
the way of hospitality, unless they prove guests too 
dangerous for the seeurity of Mantiia. 

Yet with all her fineness and sw(‘ed. feminine 
malice she seems as insensitiv<‘ as the graven jewel 
she resembles. So mu<‘h she took, so litth^ she gave. 
When her friend T,odovieo is fallen from his glory 
she writes at once to the traitor Pallavi<'ino, b<*gging 
her sister’s lovely elaviehord from tlu‘ spoil. Worse 
still, when Klisabetta Gonzaga, tlu' intimate of lu'r 
brea.st, is driven with Guidol>aldo from I'^rbino, 
she obtains from tlu'ir supplanter, (’<‘sar<‘ Ihtrgia. 
the Michelangelo Cupid and an anticpu' Warns, 
which priceless images she refuses, with <>ompl(‘te 
amiability, to return when they go back to tluar 
palace. Even Mantegrui’s distr<‘ss<‘s she does not 
relieve without depriving him of t li(‘carv<‘n Faust ina 
that he loved immeasuraldy, so that it was <“asy 
to die when the imperishably beautiful thing was 
gone. From the dreadful trage<ly of the sa<‘k of 
Rome she snatches a Cardinal’s hat for a younger 
son. Nevertheless the universal delight in her rings 
sincere. She had great court,esi(is, swift apprt^cia- 
tions, a serene tolerance, and knew perf<H’tly tin* 
art of pleasure. Bandello picturt's lu'r in one of liis 
introductions “ in the citadel of La Caviena, where 
the sojourn useth to be not only cool luit cold in 
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siimnior, and tlua-c disporting herself as of her 
wont, now reading, nt)w debating, now hearing the 
sweetest of niusieiaus sing and play and now taking 
other pleasant and s(^einly diversions,” such as dis- 
eourst* of “ matters amorous.” Her swift bright 
letters yet spill some of the wilful eager delightiril- 
ness of her being, so that w’e n^alisci she is of those 
who are lovtal mow; than the h>ving, bwause they 
ar<‘. wonderful to eontemplale in their moofls and 
gestur<‘s. 'rhe deviet^s ntid itiolives she madc^ her 
own nr<' seals of her personality- -the musical notes 
juid r<'sls, tlu' lyr<‘ on the altar, tlu^ candelabra. 
Her discifdined .senses burtu'd for the arts ; slu^ loved 
l)eauty as wtantai lovt* it wlio have luaaa' been 
striek<'n by the: arrow of hlros, with passion, suhtlety, 
and radiaiu-e, rejoicing in tho.se nnwithering tlames 
like a salamander. 

II<‘r sisU'i' Beafri<a‘, flu* girl-hride. <»f the curious 
dangta-ous laalovieo Sfor/a, less inlelh’etualised, 
mor<5 pH.s.sionate, more kind and angry, awakes a 
great<‘r t<‘nd(*rn<^s.s soim-how, perhaps hcaaiusci she 
lit;.s so childishly at rest, in t hat eltigy in tlw^ C'eriosa 
at Pavia. If .she urge<l laKlovieo to grasp the duke¬ 
dom, it WHS hardly a crime, a<-<'ording to t he political 
ethic of Ibaiai.s.sama* Italy : if slu* flouted the rival 
Duchess Isabel, it was in the wilfid way of youth. 
IUaitrie<^ was not UairiKid ; sln^ want<«l joy and 
splendour. VVhil<‘ lih^ la.sted slu^ had her lUl of 
ma.s<iu<'rnde; and <lHneiug. Naples wjus vivid in her 
as well ns Ferrara ; she hunted, hnwk(;d, and 
danecal. this soft Hentriet* with irregular babyish 
face, dark and tluslual Iik<‘ a ro.se, for whom Leonardo 
made pageantry, and Hramante built pavilions, and 
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Romano carved, and the swc*etost voices in Italy 
sang. She is more generous than lu^r sister, gives 
freely with both hands ; and can suffer because 
her duke loves others as well as herself. Still, she 
dances ; and of dancing she dies. 

A softer light irradiates the figure of Elisabt'.tta 
Gonzaga, Duchess of lirbino, a creature of swend- 
ncss and reverie, patiently faithful to her ailing 
husband, but with much of a craving heart. She 
wsis more curious in tlw^ symj^athit^s of the soul 
than in ohjeta d'art, though she had a t aste for kdt(a’s, 
“ But the tliinge that shoulde not lur rehearsiul 
without teares is that the l)ut.ch<\ss(! she is also 
dead,” writes Castiglione, remembt'ring, in the book 
composed from the golden evumings she made 
possible. Moving gently about llu^ s<a-<mc: palace 
of Urbino, she compased a harmony of her own, a 
harmony of souls that found tlunr keynott's in her 
tender presence. 

More austere is the music that lingers about tlu; 
name of Vittoria Colonna, the Roman wif<^ of tlui 
famous Marquis of Pescara, brilliant and treach<u-ous 
warrior. Obstinate idealist, she wtadd not admit 
that his blazon was sullied as a soldier, ariid that his 
love was with the Delia who served Isabella d’Dste. 
Peace was her dream, even if it was the peace of 
sorrow ; and his death leaves her with the illusion 
she records in the sonnets concerning il mio hel 
6-ole, in which, .splendide mendan-, she luirns in¬ 
cense in the Pctrarcan manner to an idol that all 
Italy knew to be of (day. ^'hereafter slu; moves 
from convent to convent, living simply, stoking 
rest in great ideas of (Jod and holiness, yet [>re- 
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scrvin^r tlic swrct powt'r <»f {jjivin^ ^rnce for ^toco, 
as when she sends u eoslly perfunu- of roses in a 
easkel in re;l,urn for 'rilian’s IVIu.a:<lalone. Ke^inald 
Pole, (Ihiherti, Sadok-to, Beniho, (’asli^lione, Paolo 
(liovio, Bernardo Tasso, IVtolza, all wt*re her friends ; 
hut, it is her <‘hief j^flory that, in st'iH'iM' and eloistral 
plaees she talk(‘d witli Miehelanfjfelo of art and 
relifjjion and philosophy, huiklinjj; with him a ffreat 
pure friendship, nudist urhed even hy the <Iyinpf kiss 
lie did not give, as Condivi relates. 

'the Lu<T<‘7,ia Borgia of strange legend is of another 
elay. As w<‘ her now, pjissivi^ and smiling, with 
her golden hair <‘aught in mds of gretai silk and 
pearls, juissi'd from husband to husband, b'rribly 
loved liy fath<‘r and bndher, she .seems to look at 
all things ns a child at a play, sweetly ae(pne.seent, 
surnmderingand uneomj»reh<‘nding. VVhatiwer may 
be triu' of the |)oli<’i<'s and pa.ssions of h<“r kin, it 
is clear luiough that lu*r untroubkal <*ye.s oftim saw 
love and (k'uth go by like fauns and .satyrs, bearing 
thyrsus and pitisoned wine. Vet she eam<^ joyoasly 
to r(duetant Ferrara, liveil virtuously wluai virtue 
was re<{uired of her, had Binnbo for Platonic eulogist 
and Bayard for h<‘r iksdared knight. She spoke 
Spanish, (iret'k, Italian, French, and Latin though 
not a learned lady as the times wmit. She danced 
Spanish dances to the sound <>f tamlxairines, had 
bhu! <;yes, yellow hair, and an unnanernbering .soul. 
ITnnnnembering?- lk*rhaj»s not, for when she died, 
sineer<‘ly mourm*d, she was buried in Corpus ('hristi 
Convent in tlie haliit of tlie third order of Saint 
Fratu’is. In Home she is a iMiuutiful unconscious 
creature, foruual by father aiul brotJuu' to their 
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use, like one of the pearls they shut their poison in, 
as legend has it: in Ferrara she does as th<^ Ferrarese 
require of her. And her ehildlike eharin, her 
“boundless will to please,” stt)le homage away 
from even her chiselled sister-in-law Isabella, to 
that lady’s sore displeasure. 

It is easier to understand why Lucr(v/,ia was 
loved than why “ that armed lady ” of Forli, 
Caterina Sfoiva was \iniversally ad¬ 

mired. For she was cruel as death, and sensual, 
like Catherine of Russia and Christina of Sweden. 
Nevertheless the Renaissance fouml in her virih, 
and appreciated lu^r generously, as they did her 
enemy Cesare, for slu^ had Ixuiuty aiul courage, 
the supreme quality of woman, to an <'xt raordinnry 
degree. The woman-at-arms, tlu' “ virago,” was 
a favourite theme with the period during whicli 
Mantegna, Botticelli, Donatello an<l otlua’s occu¬ 
pied tliemseh'cs witii the mortal h<;auty of .Tuditli. 
The daughter of the vicious Galeaz'/o of Milan, 
wife of Girolamo Riario, tlu^ entirely di^ttistahle 
nephew of Pope Sixtus IV'., she early nadised with 
bitterness that she w'as mated with oiu- whose 
crimes were not even {)alliattxl by valour. Nevtu'- 
theless his fortune "was hers, and wlu'ii tin; Pop(^ 
died in 1484 she held San Angelo in his favour ns 
long as he desired it. VVlum tlu; {x^oph; of Forli 
acquiesced in the mur<lcr of (hrolamo l)y three 
conspirators, and she was ludd prisoiuu- with her 
children, she recovered tlie position by slu'cr aiulacity, 
re-entering the castle, which ludd out. for her, by 
trick and violence, replying to the thrtiat of harm 
to her children with counter-threat of bombardment, 
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and words of suptn'h itisolonco. Milanese aid re¬ 
stored her {Kwver and sh<‘ avenged lK'rs<‘lf ttTrihly. 
When her lover, (iiaeomo was slain in his turn, 
she beeanu^ a tig<‘r-lady, i|niefed only liy tin* blood 
of men, wointm, and ehihin'n. She worsl<‘d ]Vta<-lna- 
velli in diplotuaey, plotted with Vimu’e and Klorenee. 
Wluai at last tla^ Ilorgia <U'siretl H<»niagnn, and 
came to taki* Iinola and t’orli, tlu' keys of the region, 
she mad<^ a <lesperatt‘ resistance' in lu*r castle, for 
tlie town was easily won over by (’esarc ’s benignity. 
Taken at last, by the united {>ower of Frc'nch and 
Borgian arms, she ninth' a dark c'xpintion of hc'r own 
evil-doing in the jirisons <*f the' Hta-gias, c’hh'fly 
in San Angc'Io ; but was releascnl iji tht' c'tul. She; 
redired t<» Florence', for her l:ist lovc'i' had bc'cn a 
Mc'dic'i, and with fnu' Benaissajice \ersatility turned 
heu' militant mittd to more* peaceable matters, 
cure's for the plague, sfutlies, devotiotis, c-ju- 
broideries, and the training of her tu'rcc' Medicean 
.son, fatuous afterwards tis the htst of the gnait 
condottieri, (iiovjinni dc'ile Baude Nert', whose 
tmtimely dc'tith left Borne defc'ueeh'ss before' the 
spoilt'!'. 

Thc' rt'al antitype' to the vivid xt'isatile Bc'ttais- 
sanc'c' hidy is found in \’eniei' A'eniec' thc' fastnc'ss 
of Oric'titiilisin, wiiere woman reimiins tin Knsteni 
pricsterss of ph'tistire. 'rhe-re the' gretd ladies live 
.sckftly immured in tht'ir palaces, appearing only 
Jit soh'tnn fc'stivtils adorned with itupo-ssildc* mngiti- 
ticence; of brocade and jewels ; or else we have 
glimpses of them oti their baleotuc's, hi'/ily tinting 
tlu'ir hair tmd tlrying it in the .sun ; for if it is well 
for woman to bt' gohh'n in any tenvu of Italy, it is 
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imperative in the city of sun and sea. Titian, 
Palma Vecehio, Veronese, Bordone liavc caught 
up the aspe<;t of the Renaissance Venetian lady, 
opulent, rose aiid white and golden. 

Venice and Rome are the capitals of the JietCBrm, 
the sorrowful wonuui whose tradt^ is pleasure. Yet 
even these must not bc: mcr(‘ cTcatures of sense; 
for classic tradition meddles with them also, re¬ 
quiring them to be refined and literate. They are 
famous for their music, their sonnets, their philo¬ 
sophy, and, of all ironies, their meditations on the 
Platonic love. Michelangelo se.ts an epitaph of one 
between two sonnets to Vittoria Colonna. Batuh^llo 
pictures Roman Imperia in lua- gracious golden 
house, laid w'ith Kastern carpets, surrounded with 
lutes and citherns, books of music, and huives of 
madrigals. Tullia d’Aragon, reput(id child of a 
Cardinal, poetess anti lutanist, “ sjx'aking softly ” 
of the nature of love, is loved by nobk^s and potds, 
adored and idealised ; and her house is the centre 
of wits and literati, though she dies miserably 
enough. 

Another contrast to th<^ typical Rtuiaissance 
lady is found in the ecstatic, the media-val visionary 
still held sacred and used as a kinti of ftdish, as 
Isabella used Suor Osanna. Suor Colomba of 
Perugia lived on the sacramtml , and prayed away a 
life of renunciation in her turbulent town. laicia 
Brocadelli dances with the angt^ls, comnumes with 
Saint Catherine, and rtK*eives the wounds of the 
Stigmata, which bleed terribly iik Passion Week. 
Ferrara and Viterbo fight for her. Duke Ercole, 
triumphant, makes her abbess of a convent of nuns ; 
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but she is too younj; to muh'i'stniui ^overiinieut. 
When the Duke tiies sh»‘ is clejjosed and niuUreiite<I 
and huniiliattsi: Init, u nurneU* indeed and at 
last, endures the misery patiently for lono years, 
till <Iealh astouiuls her p<‘rs<'<Md«trs, and .sla- is a 
saint ajjain. 

The ithuil of the various, h'aiaied artistic Henais- 
.saiu’e lady (}uiekly eomnmnieated itself to Fratu-e, 
\vher<^ tlu‘ tolerant, tender, balf-eynieal. half- 
•sentinientalist Marj^tierite (tf Valois outrivnlled all 
Italy in some ways, l>ia!u* <le Poitiers is a tpieeii 
of th<^ arts : Catharim* <le’ .Me<li<u is the ^enitts 
of intrigue. L.'ift‘r, ,M.'iry Stuart h*nrnt all sweet 
French ami Italianate matters of life nml art, to 
luT <h\stru<-fion. 'I’he type is not so liiarked in 
Fnglaml, <lespif<' lauiy .lane Orey and some others, 
Flizabeth herself is the “ Viragit ” ideal in perfection : 
hut, like most (pu'ciis, prehrs stdtjeethai for tlic 
re.st of her .sex. Vet sona* charming intelh'ctunis 
there were, like *‘Si<lm*y’s sisttT, l*emhrt>ke’.s 
motinu-.” 

But it is < urious to see lu'W Klizn!>ethan ilramu 
is tluH>ngc*d with figures <if Italian women m»*re 
seducing and sweet, m<*rc of the /<n,v.v/o«a<V, in the 
English imagimition, than llaar hrilliant reality 
suggests, Vittoriu (*orr<uuho!iH was an aetnat hitly ; 
and the <lnuntless sinister beauty of her sjH*e<'h, 
as Wi^hster ilreams it, is frm* enough to tyj«*. The 
Duchess <»fMalfi is also in Hand<*Ih», hut mysterhnisly 
<itherealise<l in the death-ag<»ny of Wel>.ster’.s play. 
For<r,s proml Caluntha is very like a Ilennissanee 
prinec^ss, and so is his lovely des|H'rate .Vnnnlwlla, 
in her .scorn of traditional tnoralitn's. As for 
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Shakespeare, the dreani-Italy of Elizabethan 
England possessed him through much of his life; 
and he poured the mournful epithalamy and the 
triumphal dirge of young love ovta* tlu^ bier of 
Juliet of Verona. 

The serene unheeded vietory of tlu^ Ilenaissanee 
•women, the very fact that man was in a, way and 
for a time more indifferent to them than before, 
because of all the new things under the sun, 
communicated a strange unr<«t to their sex. 
Henceforth, as Michelet says, tluy are more 
consciously at work. Elks trouble fit, corrompent, 
et civilisent. 
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Florence 1434-1494-1530 

i 

The IlenaiKsiiiu'e City is {he flower of its region : 
no vicious <listi!ict ion as y<‘t purls the town from 
the CHinpugua. <'\‘<‘ept in times of war, when the 
gates art' shut and tlie walls nuule strong. It is 
fi:dLby-gr4ia.t. rivt'rs. assaiU'd by graeilt' Irt'c's^ planted 
upott or among tht' iutt'H<gfcekxalJ iins. and sends its 
fittt' r< )(>t^ ar TTITtrT^^ tltt Tvillas, 
jUnd farinreoiiS13*s^^ l<» 

\nt»l)tv ordered life. In nit^^TTmaaitratetl strtHtls, 
wht'i't' inflnimuitble folk art* gathert'd so close that 
tlu'V' mouu'utly disengagt' each other’s angry or 
teiuler tpialitit's, the d ntina o f personality finds its 
crises; bid there must be leisurt' and fragranct*, 
and murmur of leavt's. to trantpiillise the mind in 
the ctamtry retreat. 

ii 

d’!«‘ pageaid <d’ Itenaissance Italian towns is as 
varied and as splendid as may be. Hut the type- 
city of the Hcnaissance is incontestably Florence. 
The city of the red lily, of tin* vine and tlie olive, 
of thit weavi'rs of wool and silk, iTuftily twining the 
threads iido th<' fair synthi'tic web, the city of the 
temlei-esl Campanile and the most daring Dome, 
naturally bei'.omt's the ci'nlrt* of that I'cconciliation 
of Ib'llenic and Christian tradition, of imagination 
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and pure reason, for wiiicli the period is in travail. 
The “ paganism ” of Florence is deli<‘ate, V)Uthe 
and sweet as the morning; its emotional reverie is 
disciplined by an imaginative logic into patterns of 
proud reticence, till its art becomes indtx'd a great 
mythos of the quietude, the aspiration, and the 
agony of the soul. For a time the Henaissance of 
Florence, impassioned, intri<'ate, temperatt* in the 
highest sense, an ally of every original inspiration, 
had its way with Italy, singing the hymn of a 
religious Platonism, severc^ly yet sw<x‘tly (kiciding 
the conventions of art, setting tlu^ fashion in person¬ 
ality. But the Medicean Popes were not Flonadines 
like Cosimo, Pater Patria*, and Loreu'/o ; the blood 
of Roman mothers was in their veins, and in long 
exile they had lost the tradition, %v<‘r<' joyously 
enough subdued to the hard, aiuitial, unchangtx 
ably Roman paganism of the papal <-ity. 'Fhe 
Renaissance perishes, not in the sack of Rom(‘, 
but in the subsecpient fall of Flor(aic<‘: for Rome 
had strength enough k^ft to slay Il<‘llcnism over 
again. 

Not in vain are the patron saints of Florence that 
forerunner, whose mystical and dubious promise 
fascinated the time, whom Tx‘onardo painted like a 
Dionysos, with pointing forefinger anti luring smik;, 
and that adoring figure of the Gospels who ninltum 
amdvit —the ascetic who reacluxl supreme under¬ 
standing and hailal the Taght and the Logos by 
renunciation of love, and the prodigal wht> reacluxl 
the final revelation of risen love in the gartkui by 
agonising ways of excessive experience. The city 
may lie prostrate before the savage holimtss of the 
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des('rt. incaniiiitt': in Savoiuirola; hut anon will rise 
and daiu't^ daintily lik<‘ his antitype the Daughter 
of llerodias, till slu* has tin' iu'iul of her prophet. 
Florenee is love and haU' <’onuningled to beauty 
by “ the shaping spirit of imagination.” T/ions are 
her eivie symbol, ami roar in lu'r eivie pits : lilies 
are lu'r In'raldie bearing, most spendthrift, most 
annuneiatory, most life-giving of flowers. Heathen 
Floretiee beIong<'tl to Ares ainl his lov'er Ind’ore it 
was the Baptist's and the ^fagdaI<‘ne^s. From the 
thirtwnth e<'ntury she was famous for Iwr <'raft of 
dyeing an anient red; and the Carroeeio, that 
moving baniu‘r-<‘ar. the <dty personifie<l, was glorious 
with the <'olour. as w<Te tin* < aparison<'<l oxen that 
drew it. And rc'aders of Daub' will always rememln'r 
Beatrice, that strange <Teation of wis<lom and 
passion, as nu»vijig gravely, elotlu-d ”■ in a most 
noble crimson.” 

Tln^ FUtn'utine temp<‘r, nathih', witty, gracious, 
and (hn’isive by turns, lo spirito hizarro fujrentino, 
is conuningicd of the <-urittus inmy and sw<Hd.ness 
that make an iiH'xhuust ible art an<l a diverse 
people t<» whom, nevertheless, their eity’s Athenian 
love of novelty and fear of ridicuh- render it rlanger- 
ous as w<'ll as <lenr. Floreia’c is lov<‘d by her folk 
like an incompreh<*nsible ad<iruble woman, rising 
to divitu' heiglds of idi'idism at times, at others 
scattering by cruel capriet's t la* <'\’er-forming mirage 
of h<*r jH'rfec'tiom llow rattklijig was the tenderiu'ss 
they bore ht'r, let th<‘ great name of Dante witness, 
how in<*ra<li<’able their pride in luT htumty let 
Farinata d<’gli Uberti, the great heretic he im¬ 
mortalised, give witness from tin* liery <’ircles of hell. 
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On the other side, of the pain and ra^e roused by the 
insistence of this falcon-town in lier pridt; of place 
in the clear Umbrian sky, of the cruel tyranny of 
this Republic, the undying? ran<*our of Pisa, bleeding 
and betrayed, <*omplains to all the generations. 
Yet she remains with Athens, Rome, and Jt‘rusalem, 
among the cities that have altered profoundly the 
temper of humanity. 

The clear bright air of the region, it was said, had 
something to do with tlu^ lucidity of tlu^ Flortmtine 
soul. At this peculiar era of history it made the 
love of beauty burn diamond-hard, so that nearly 
all other matters seemed littl<! things. Rut tlu‘ love 
of liberty was only le.ss brilliant, .so that tin* one lov<‘ 
had to become the seducer of the oflua-, l)cfor(‘ the 
city was dreamily involved, as in a triumph of gold- 
smithery, in the lightly pcrplcx('d <-hains of Cosimo 
and Lorenxo. The Medici indeed bought lu-r with 
beauty and delight and the sympathy of luu* kin : 
when she awoke, she made a fierce e,x|)iatit>n in 
the interlude of the alien Savonarola, who c’ume 
opportunely, capturing her .sense of eotitrast 
and her moment of dubiety and reaction. Ihit 
Jesus Chri.st was never really King in Flonmee : 
Savonarola’s triumph and defeat w<‘r(‘ alike signs 
of the barbarism that lurks in all highly civilised 
things, inexplicably interrupting, now and tlum, 
the continuity of their conscious <*xi.st(‘nce. Ih^ 
served her emotional need, tlum became a .sacrifice 
to her dread of ridicide, Imt terror of ali(‘n 
bondage, and her (mduring distastt* for a lasting 
asceticism. 
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lit 

Clear air, the shiituuer of {lie wise fruitful olive 
about the town. th<‘ promise of tlu* vineyards, the 
iris and ros(‘ of the ^uirilens rouml, the gliding of 
the Arno, the contour of the girtlling hills anti 
hollows, the forgotten aiuntud t*xperi<*nee of the 
secret Fdrus<‘ans of Fiesole. lh<‘ inother-citv, niul 
their supplnnters the antupu' Homans all the.se 
heljK'd to make the sweet and arrogant town, wlmse 
streets cmled in perspeidive <d’ meadow ami upland, 
and ccluH'd with the rispetti and storncUi of the 
peas.ant folk, (ha-lph noble and (JhibcUine burgher. 
Teuton and l.atin, commingled their priilcs to make' 
tlu' haughtiiH'ss <d' tin' nutuniJUrNtia rummuuis 
Florentuv, that so expressly willctl to be built dc 
lapidlhii,s' pt’/fittiKi dimduris, and bor«* the most 
scorrd'ul amtmg the jioets, nanti' and ('a\aU'nnti. 
Hy the decree of the Hepublie, in tin* year 
Arnolfo was <'hnrged to imslel a cathedral “ of stK'h 
splendour that human jjovv<-r should be unable to 
invent anything grander or more beautiful, in con- 
sidciration that a pi'ople of noble origin ought to 
arrange its affairs that even in the exterior works 
a wis<* and lofty mind may be recognised,” In 
IBHH sidtsidies an* mmle that “a work so beauti¬ 
fully and honourably begun might be emdinued and 
complet<‘<l still more beautifully.” .So perhs-t was 
the pride of Florence. 

Bid'ore it was a <*ity of merchnnks it was a city 
of weavers, for tlie e<mung of the Ilumilinti, that 
lay brotherhootl itdent on w«h»I, began the story of 
its wealth. Woollen elothi'S they wove, thmi silk. 
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adepts in all the material pr<KH'sscs of a craft 
curiously akin to that of the spiritual life, capturing 
the Florentine volatility in the webs of meditation. 
Then the merchants, too wealthy, hc<‘ame bankers 
also, and the activity of the guilds and civil con¬ 
fraternities was debased by the prt‘s<*nce of an 
artificial financial interest inimical to the real 
v^alues of existing things. 

iv' 

The great age of Renaissance Florence is <laring 
the first Medicean period, from about 1484 to 1494, 
and again during her renewed Ht^publican vigour, 
from 1494 to li380. These y<;ars bc;gin with the 
exultant return of Cosirno from <‘xil<\ victorious 
over Rinaldo degli Albiw/i, and (uul with tlu' sack 
of the city. They cover the bri(4' unc<“rtain t<‘nure 
of his son Piero and th<^ golden rul<‘ of his graiulson 
Lorenzo-"-golden in art, letters, charm, and colour of 
life—though “the liberties of Flor<uice” indeed lie 
quiet enough in the mesh of ht;r <‘oun<'ils (her own 
councils still, only the memlx^rs ar(^ all Medicean). 
But the “ liberties of FloreiU’C ” consist always 
mainly of her liberty to exf)eriment in various forms 
of domination—“ tossing in bed,” as Dantt'^ <'alls it; 
so the much-described craft of Lorenzo s<iems to 
the attentive reader of lua* history somewhat un¬ 
necessary, consi.sting chiefly in a natural sup(;riority, 
a natural instinct to shape a city accor<ling to <>ert.ain 
ideals of magnificence atwl vitality. Ih* was a 
Florentine of the Florentines ; and they w(!r<; freer 
under Ixirenzo than under Savonarola. Still, he 
had his perils in the uncertain town, without and 
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within, losing his luitulsomc hrotluw (iiuliano in lh«* 
violent ntul jii<'tnn's<}tn’ Ihi/./i r«>nsjiirai y, {irrssfs! 
hard on rnijt heroro thr juivcfsr alHuiu-r oi' IN»}«‘ 
Sixtus jinti I''t*r<H«unul of Naplt's. yet rrt-uv rrin«,' his 
position hy sheer ntuhieity nmi skill of udilress, 
when he perilhsl his life in the enmp of trenehorous 
butnpfjreeintive Naples. .\t hist Lon-n/o’s I'lorenee, 
afh'r iht; general eonfusion of peninsular war, k»‘eps 
the |H‘nee of Italy. But he dies, ahsolved or 
unahsolvetl hy Savonarola, as you i lawise t<» take 
Poliziuno or the l)omiiu«-an friar for your witni*ss ; 
and his son Ihero, lij«hthend*-d. vain, atcoinplisheil 
person, nndoi*s his nlliuiHi's, hrlps Naples at'ainst 
Charles V'lII., and then s«i outrages his eify hv his 
panie-strieken stihinissiou to Savonaroia’s m ry othl 
iKuv ( yrns that <*u his returii tisan the *'it|itpii*ror's 
eainp his own paln«T is hni red against hun, Charles 
ent<*rs l'’ioretaa', hut us uo re.al eompieior, well 
restrained hy Bi<*ro Cappiaii, the head «if the new 
Re(»uhliean government ; and. nan h eslaa ted hy 
Savonarola, must depart with money soluee ami 
the somewhat moekitig tith' of " Bestorer of the 
LilxTty of l‘’l<»renee.” 'I'lien there is great turmoil. 
Savonuroiu’s eonstif utiou, ulreatly diseo dited hy his 
intoleralile moral iiHjuisifi«tns, the jauglmg of Higi, 
Arrahiati and ringnoni, the physieal miseiy of the 
city, the Pisan tr«»uh]es, the eiuel eveeutioi, of 
horenzit Tornahuonj, the uneasy sense of the Papal 
Interdiet, anti, nhtive all. hy the meutahle re 
aetiun, devoui's its author. Flortaiee, unwounded, 
eoneiliates (Vsare Borgia; then, under .S««ierini’s 
leadt'rship, eontinues her way till (hultano, tiio^imni 
and I/»ren/t> do’ .\|etiiei, with Spanish help, eapture 
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her again, and restore the power, though not the 
spirit, of her greatest niler. In 1519 the death of 
Giuliano leaves Cardinal (Jiulio the lord of the eity, 
till, on his elevation to the Papacy as Clement VII., 
the elder Mcdicean bran<‘h is unreprt‘s<'nted exc'ept 
by the illegitimate Canlinal Ippolitoand the dubious 
mulatto Alessandro. These two in 1527 are thrust 
from Florence chiefly by the vigorous action of 
Filippo Stroz'/i and bis Mcdicean wif<‘, Claric<‘ of the 
stinging tongue. Niccolo Cappt)ui is gonfaloniere, 
and Savonarola’s prophwU's ar<‘ rir<‘ <tf hope again; 
but all is faction and distrust, st> that <^\ <‘n Capponi 
is unworthily exiled. Finally, in 1529, ht'r sal<‘ is 
the price for jHau'e b<‘tw<*en tlu? Fmp<‘ror and the 
conquered Pope. militiai, ji <‘r<'jition of 

Machiavelli’s brain, defends tlu‘ city, dear and 
resolute and splendid ait hist. Put Maihdesta 
Paglioni, her condottier<\ is n traitor; Francesco 
Ferucci, her noblest soldu'r, is shiin; aind Florenc(‘ 
is seized by Spaniards and Luthi'nins, to become a 
“stable for mules,” in Clarice Orsini's jihrasi!, for 
Alessandro must be duke. Much mor<t r<;mains. 
The curious Flonuice of Duke Alessaiiulro aind his per¬ 
verse brilliant kinsman and shiyer, Liu’cnzaiecio, yet 
belongs to the R<‘uaissance. Put under Cosimo I. 
she bticomes cjipital of Tuscany, and tlu* era of 
lassitude begins. 


v 

The scene of Florentine life during the early 
Renaissance was that of a <-ity proud of its beauty 
and its differences from other towns. 'I'he civic 
life might often be imqunit and mistnk<*n, but never 
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lapst'ci into tiir elismnl nuHiotmiy. Hud tifiuily linv' 
by-tUiy sHuggU' ur sm«n»th stu ial r«>untf iif uuMlrrii 
incUistrmi fuwsis. inorr Hum nuy i»tlirr ruu'.»% 

is comiptinj4: Hu* rit'h ntul «■^H^|w■I•nluu: the }M«»r. 
Fotxl for tht* ovrs nt Joust was !Mr*liro»ii ur Hr- 
publiam Florouor, uiuJ so iViotl for tho j'li/or's mhiI. 
Tfu'rofoit* lift' was ploHsimt in hor stifots, atul rMlo 
bittor ft»i‘ thoin tliut irmrmbtifil Hu* 
ami Hu* Duotuo, tlu* l*iilu//.o \ fot lno mul il min /jtl 
San Ghvanni^ 'fho tnitUlion «*f KtrusoHu. Ilornim, 
iJU'dia'vnl honufy was luoi^btily otuit inuotl by »t oify 
that U!ult'rst«»o<l bow to bmUt its ways for rsuUatitui*. 
like l)onntellt>’s or faua’s siinjrrs, fi*r nulaju-bttlir** 
like the s!ee|Mrs it» the suerjsfy of San Lonn/u. 
Even so lute n.s V asari tlu're is nmiittaiueil a tjoirl 
eonviefitai that sneh a mattei as tla J a Ha l{*tbbia 
flowering' in blue ami whiti- i*. rnttUn tdile pm- hi 

Florence lay serene in her sun wH,-.he«i an . vtith a 
wonderful nutiirni rlri'uiie** i»f • (uifutir, deferiium d 
by her river nml h>w ]i»itdle of lulls, her shei ts iml 
ing sudtlenly <m silvery tdives am! shapely eypiessrs, 
her houses hearkening to the song*, of the vine 
treiiders, her brulges busy with ttutny rhaffer»rs, 
“ A eity'like u gurth n," sail! Vlontaigne; ami mdetal 
her happy interplay with natural things gave her 
art something orgunie ami iiresistitile, so that her 
sculpture set'ins to wake tltUU stone as easily its 
early lilies from the earth. 

I he genius ot Armdto amt (*it*tlo hatl shapetl h«'r 
before the literal Uetinissanee Itroke, Hut hn spirit 
Whs nevt'r (lothie, ami seeimil sti“a»hly to forehiale 
the “ awiikening ” wh**n that emhroidery begnn 
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by I*isaiio aiul Orca^^mi should he so variously 
completed. 

The Campnuile. rose and *iold('n, (Jiotto’s tower, 
is the soul of Florence, th<‘ syniho! <>f ht^ sane 
aspiration, lift ing the crafts, arts, and .seieuees, the 
only things that nuitter to th<‘ real city, high into 
the air of passion and rapture, into Hu* wtirld of 
imagination, with the nuisi<' <»f hells, yet without 
losing gaiety and lucidity, in the Floreidine way. 
By this shaft of h<*auty tin* Henaissance set the 
audacious dom<‘ <)f llruneiIes<-o as a sigji and seal 
of recom-iliations that are not compromises. High 
soared the octagonal donu* over Santa Maria del 
Fiore, compassed with its thre<* scmiluiu's and 
audaciously clasping its great hintcrn. Never 
tinlshed, this Duomo that Arnolfo hcgati, yet once 
ma<le glorious within hy the djincing g<*nii of Dona¬ 
tello’s organ-loft and the y<»ung psalmists of Della 
llohl)ia’s cantoria, with lavahos of eagles and 
gryphons, silver reli<Ts hy Verroc<‘hi<» and Follaiuolo, 
papal and warrior folk sculpt umd .at rest , Florentine 
scholars like Manetti, Foggio, Fi<‘ino mns<picrading 
as prophets, work <»f (ihiherti and .Mu'helino, and, 
laha-, MiclH'langelo's tragical Deposition from the 
Cross. Without, the panelled marhh*s enriche<l the 
facad(“ and the w<md('rful pilastensl doors with lions 
and winged putti, <‘spc<‘ially the Iov<’ly Forta della 
Mundorla, wIktc Nanni di Bunco’s .Madonna gave 
her girdle to Saint Tlnanas, a .saint who greatly 
preoccu|)ies the .sc(‘ptical spirit of Florence, willing 
to bcilieve in mystic if h(‘r haiuls hav<t felt the 

wounds. A great composed cathedral, wln^rt? sacred 
and secular things might mingle, young gallants 
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freely jibout. the ehoir wliilc the Mass found 
its indestruetihle and undisturbed consummation, 
as when (riuliauo fe:U in the Pazzi conspiracy I 
N’car by, the; older, ol(U\st sanctuary of all, cover¬ 
ing the site of the aiwietit Temple of Mai's, hiding 
the lierei^ heatluai tlaine that both kindled and con- 
sunit'd so much scriauT Floi’imtine ide^ilism, among 
the tombs amid which Cavalcanti mused, stood the 
oc-tagoual BaptisU'ry of San Giovanni, black and 
whit<‘. with its doors of gilded bronze by Andrea 
Pisau<», l)<'lla Hobbia and Ghiberti, whose third gate 
of storii's, lightly gravim plane on plane, friezed 
with fruits, birds, arid beasts, and set with delicate 
little statues, uumifests i-xceedingly the. spirit of 
the Ntnv Age, with its dancing pleasure in the 
lusion of th<^ arts. Opposite it the gracious loggia 
ealled the Higallo continued the memory 

of medijeval w(»rks and ways, an outpost of the 
('onfratiuTiity of Miserieordia. 

If you wi'ut by the Way of th<^ Ihjautiful ladies 
you ended in tlu* lhazza di Sta Maria Novella, the 
Dominican Chur<-h, striped with black and white, 
joy and s<»rrovv, a (iothii* ehuri'h with an Alberti 
fa<;n<!e, curiously attentive in <df<tet, and Hrunellesco 
ar<-ad('s. and tlu? pageantry of the men and women 
(*f KIorene<‘ r<'peat<?d by Ghirlandajo in the ehoir. 
A t hrilling plaei', wlu'n? th<? lonls and ladies of the 
Decameron had m(?t tog(?t.her, where the Ilucellai 
Chapel st ill kept in its legiindary manner the birtli- 
day nanu? of Cimabtu', wlu're the Green CJoisters and 
the Spanish Chap<?l maintained both the grace and 
the d<K'triiu‘ of the Middh" Agc«. 

But Santa CriK’e of the Friai-s Minor was the 
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church for scholars, where Gothic and Renaissance 
dreams were to mingle with scientific speculation, 
where Donatello’s patrician lady Ixait faintly to¬ 
wards the annunciation angel, and the lovely Chapel 
Pazzi was like a haughty smooth movement in 
music. Bruni and Marsuppini lay liere—here 
where a humanist might sleep well, with little 
genii and shells and wings and lions’ feet and great 
falling festoons about their monuments. Our Lady 
of Comprehension gazing above. 

In Or San Michele, again, art and the guilds kissed 
together, for in this rebuilt loggia of (la^'orn-sellers, 
half store-house, half sanctuary of miraculous 
Madonna, the corporations nobly bor<^ tluar part 
in the Florentine religion of beauty. Within was tlu^ 
shrine of Orcagna; without, in the ni<-hes of tlu^ stone 
piers, were statues prestaited by tlu^ greatca- and 
lesser crafts, notably that group of Saint 'rhomas 
and the Christ in which Verroc;chio so ex<piisitely 
conveys the Florentine not<i of delicate^ dubi<':ty. 
In the Church of the Trinity (haitilc; da Fabriano 
had commingled East and W(;st in the fres<-o ot“ th<‘ 
Epiphany. In the Santissima Annunziala f;he lilies 
lay in heaps in the porticcH^s, and Andrea d(!:I Sarto 
idealised his lovely faithless wife into the Madonna. 
San Marco, made by Michelozzo, stood in its garden, 
flowered over within by tlu; faces of Para<lis<‘ as Fra 
Angelico imagined it; whih^ the Carmiiu! <'nclos<;d 
the eartldier yet idyllic vision of Fra Lippo I>ip{)i, 
San Spirito; San I^orenzo suggested the genius of 
Brunelleschi. In later times the .sacristy of San 
liorenzo covered Michelangelo’s trem<mdous witrusss 
to his certainty of impending doom, that eternal 
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uccusation agahisl. tlie human a|?ony of wrong and 
f)ain, in \vhi<‘h Mu; younger Medieean Tx)renzo and 
Oiuliano and Hunr t<'rrihl<' satellites confront with 
their grt'at tmigmas tht' haughty confidence of the 
Madonna and (’hild. 

tip on the hill, lo ! sweet San Miniato, meditat¬ 
ing mcdijcvaU :iufl Henaissjince nmtters together, 
huihh'd in the eh-venfh century lik<i am aineient 
hasilicjt, witli thrc<‘ great, luives, frontxal with arches 
of in<Tu.slati<»n, tanuh-rly inchnling tlu‘. chapel of 
the Cjirdinal <»f Portogad, the Hi|)polytus of the 
Hi'iiaiissmice, in iiis catrvi'U sleep of raire youth, and 
Iiriche!o'/,-/.o’s ehai[>el, niauh* for tlu^ crucifix whose 
Christ flowed down to the Mt'rcifad Knight Or you 
might tare farther to FU'.sole of thi' Oominieams, 
wh<*re >fiehelo/.zi’s convent glowed tenderly with 
mor<* of r'ni iVng<*lico's dreauns. 

As for the sner<’d s<'eulair that mingled with this 
s<s‘ulair saun'erl for the heart of that you haul to go 
to tin* VhivMi <l«‘ila Signoriai, wIktc tli<‘ great tower 
and frowning pairnp<'t haul «‘Xpress(“d th<‘ Florentine 
pride since Irregularly huilt, this House of 

tlu; City, fK*eaiuse it must not trench on the site 
of the rai'/,<*d <lw<-lling <*f tlu* haittid llherti. The 
court wais Miehelo*//,o’s ; tlu* door wais once defiant 
with Miehehingelo’s Ihivid, aind the heraldic 
Mair/.oeeo. Iti I.’>();{ it wars tlu* .S<*hool of Art for 
the world, heeause if «*ontaiined the cartoons of 
Mielielmigelo's amd L<*onairdo’s tkUtU of 

the StundartL alraiwn for tlu* “Sailai del (k)nsiglio 
gratule." 'I’he nunutgram of Christ wais set there 
liy Caipponi in the hist desperate days. Incorpor¬ 
ated now is the Pala(*e of the I’ode.sta\, the 
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IJargello, the place of justice, with its proud 
armorial court. 

Opposite, was the Loj^^ia dei I^iaiv/.i (as it was later 
called), tlicn the Loggia dei Lriori, thre.t' arcades and 
a fountain, built for the converse and demonstration 
of the people of Florenc-e, with two lions on the 
grand stair, and the Judith and David by V^'rrocchio 
telling clear the fine perverse la'auty of tiu^ city. 
As time went on, Cellini's Perseus also stood 
tluTc, rev<^aling the sanu‘ dangerous fascination 
with all tiie charming insolence; of his friumj)hunt 
craft. 

Yet the pities were (;vid<;nt alst>, for in the; Piazza 
della Santissima Annunziata was the arcade' of the 
Hospital of the Innocents, with tlu' ejuiet pathos of 
the; white babies in the blue remnde'ls by xVnelre'a 
dedla Hohbia. 

Bruuelkssce), Miche;le)zzo, anel Albcrl i mnv atuong 
the builders e>f the palae’e\s of Kle>rcne*e'. 'flu; ehirk 
Etruscan ne)te; lastt;el on in the greait opu.s rufiliciwi 
e>f these fortre\ss-dwcIlings, fe>r the; building was 
savagely massexl unele;rme)st for lesistatU'c, though 
the doors anel lovely fle)riat.ed winele>ws, rounel-are-he'd 
above, we;re superbly space;d, the eU'coration lightly 
and elcfbintly re;sting em the* linte'ls, culx dv lam pc, 
and frie;zt;s. The; e-ourts we;re; gracieuis, for the; 
Florentineis loveiel the; se-cret swe‘<;tjie‘.s.s, tlie he)ne'y 
in the; lily. Whe;n more; ce)leHirs were wante'd, 
cloths and arras hung from the winelejws, re;el and 
green for joy. 

Tlu; Me;die'can house, now kne)%vn as the' Palnzze* 
Riceardi, Ie>rdly enough as it st;ems, was prcfe;rre;el 
as modest to the se)aring elrtaim of Brune‘lIe'.sco. Yet 
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Miclit^lo/.'/o’s <hv(‘lling was a hoase for a king, with 
its courts and loggi<\ set with Donatello’s medallions, 
and its chapel, gorgeous with CIo/z/oU’s procession 
of tlu‘ Magi in a world of hills and streams. A 
tix'astiry of precious things, of graven gems, enamels, 
vases, and novel visions of human beauty like 
Hotticelli's Spring and Venus Anadyomene, yet not 
always inhahitc'd, since: Cosimo, who tun\ed the 
waste land of Sun Marco into a garden, and his 
grandson Lonar/o both Uned the country. Or you 
might look at the Cyclopean stones of the Palazzo 
Pitti (1 Ctd-bMJ-t), begun by the vain old noble who 
woidd cclips<* tin; M<‘di< i, an<l who dragged out there 
in solitu<h“ his dishonoured age, abandoned by the 
builders, as by all <‘Ise; or contem{)late the house 
of th<‘ Slr<»7,7.i, founde<I with Masses of the Holy 
(Jhost, and horos<*(tpes, and almsgiving, notable 
for its frowning <H»rni<'e and its lanterns • -great 
ironwork by (iross(» and Alberti’s severe yet 
grnc<'ful Pnlaz'/o IliH-ellai, wearing its {jilastcrs 
and arabescpies of vases t>f {Iow<u*s, sirens, and 
medallions. More dtilicate still w<*re the villas like 
Han (iallo’s at Poggio a Cajano. 

Th<‘sc palae<‘s wer<; no!)Iy adorned within, with 
paintings ami tapestritts from Flanders, with 
majolica, (Jubltio ware ujkI cnaimds, with illumin¬ 
ated b<K»ks on their {H;destal.s, and cunning ghuss 
ami <-oloured busts and Itroideries, and the great 
de<'orat<‘d b<‘ds ami cassemi perpetuating the myth 
Hiul mystery of marriagt^ Fven in poor houses 
wi-re vessels atid tilting^ frank ami graceful in 
tlieir shape and colour. 
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vi 

The >sc*ene was obviously set for intricate drama. 
Florence was eminently a city of ftwtivals, ostensibly 
Christian, ancient enough. At Carnival, hhastcr, 
Pentecost, and the Festival of Saint .John, the 
natural crises of the year, she rang ospwially with 
the joy of living. Tx)ronzo, an artist in shows, had 
made Carnival a passage of interfused song, music, 
and colour. His songs went leaping through the 
town like frolic fauns, or wandered heavy with the 
regret that frays all pleasure : 

“ Qiiant’ e bella giovinezza 
C-he si fugge tuttavia! 

Chi vuol esser li<ito, sia : 

I)i dornan non <'’e certezza.” 

His plotted triumphs showed how the Homan 
rode victorious, or moved the planets in seven 
chariots with starry harmonics. 

On Easter Eve the new flame, th<^ imnuanorial 
flame of Spring, was brought by the; Dove from 
the altar of Santa Reparata to light tlu‘ <*ar in 
the lhazza in lionour of tin; Pazzi who carri<;d the 
Sacred Fire from .Terusahan to Flonaus^. At the 
time of Ascension, in the (’armitu; Christ went uj) 
in glory to the skies. And then^ was tlu; mystical 
marriage; of the Abbess of San ^^aggiore Jind the 
Ix)rd Bishop. On the Ev<‘ of Saint John, brooding 
unconscious heathenism in its heart, you might 
see saints and angels moving uiuha- linen canopies 
in the confines of the Baptistery. And at all 
times there was cath(;dral music rare tmough 
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to (IcUg'hl a <*<nnu>issetu’ like Alberti, for Scar- 
cialupe was the jjfix'al orpfanist, and Heinrich 
Isaac, th(! !?ohemian composer, was in Lorenzo’s 
service. 

But tlu; M<‘rcnto Vecchio, while it ren\ained, 

was the heart of the peoph^.crowded with shops, 

merchants, i<Uers, ffumblers, handmaids, courtiers, 
bejfgars, wastnds, gaitiers. Florence, with all the 
wrath and adoration in her heart, was laughin^r 
Flonnu’e, afraid suprtniu'ly of ridienk*, with no 
compassion f<ir the befooled, frankly considering 
stratagems and wik's as necessary to the conduct 
of life. 

'rin* stnads w<‘re full of a r<*stles.s t hrong insatiable 
of vision aiul spewh. Tlu^ sumptuary laws were 
again and again <k‘fcat<'d by Florentiiu^ (wasions and 
subtleti<‘s, till llu' inclination to mnk<‘ sunpvtuary 
laws dknl out altoget Iut. The passers-by were elders 
in rk'h mantles, gallants in bizarr<‘ attire, lords in 
viok't ho.s«‘and tunics of <'rimson, young men in green 
with silver falcons on breast and back, the feathers 
po\v(k‘ring ov<‘r, long deli<-at(‘ kgs and feathered 

caps youth in jit.ste-aH-eorp.s, sknder, |)roud .. 

mysterious, conscious Florentijie ladies with line 
ck‘ar profiles, high l)rows, and hair brai<led, knotted, 
hnmled; j<‘w<‘lk'd, <'loth<al in brocaded camorras 
wit it grcjit sks'ves, tnottot'S hroidtwd round their 
ms'ks, garhnuk'd by (diirlandajo and those bands 
of imperious ciiildnm, rttady to drag the body of a 
(•(tiispirator from his grave and cast it in the river 
because the min fell ott the tender corn, or at 
Savontirola’s bidding reiul the proscribed vanities 
from the reluctant. A <'oloured <Towd! There 
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that pleasant beast, the giraffe, sent to Lorenzo by 
tlu; Soldan, and so mn<*h d<\sired by Anne of Bejvujtai, 
is led on its way by two 'Furks. llorst^s froin Barbary 
and Egypt go proudly to tlu'ir stabU's. Eair aliens 
like Cosimo's Cin'assian mingle with the fret' citizens 
of Florence. Students in their gowns of black wool 
add to the volatile throng. You may the 
Magnificent himself, brooding, curious, Voltairean, 
the “ first Citizen,” Florentiiu* of the Flort'utines, 
loving the vision of life witli a pensive passion, wif h 
tenderness even, the dominator of his own deft'cts; 
near him Politian intoxicat<‘<l with anti<pi<‘ dr<*a)us, 
he who .set Italy opera-singing in tiu‘ Orfeo, and 
told tales of Galatea to Bapluu'l, and touefu'd tlu^ 
eyes of Botticelli; T,orenzo's tall dark broflua' 
Giuliano, with heavy hair, who willingly h'ft him 
the state for the <lukedom of Flon'ufine youth, rider, 
jouster, hunter, verser, talker, music-maker, pictimt- 
lover, about him the seducing pag«‘s of Gozzoli's 
fre.sco(«; the slim sad lady, tlu* strat»g<*r SimoiK'l.la 
Catanei; Ficim>, the little deformed <*nnon, confu.s<‘d 
between Plato an<l Christ; Pico in his bt'uuty, talking 
with Benivieni of mystical love, Grecians, artists, 
builders. You nvay behold AUxa-ti in a gniva* 
meditation, his eyes on tlu; rhytfun of tIw' hills; 
Lippo Lii)pi on a frolic; Al<‘ssandra Scala, that 
learned woman, the Ixaiuty who kn<;w (Jret'k and 
stirred the heart of i’olitian; Andrea del Sarto, 
obsessed by tha smooth melting curves of his wife 
liUcrezia. Ghirlandajo considt;rs a fresco or a 
woman’s garland with equal <'luH.‘rfuhu;ss. Lamlino 
is much concerned with poetry and ckKjuenee, 
Leonardo, beautiful in rose-colour garnumls, is 
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(li.spiitiuj^ u point in Dante witli some in the Piazza 
Santa Trinila ; anct, conrteotisly referring it to the 
rudely clad Michelangelo as he goes by, is pierced 
by a rt'torl familiar to all lovers of ])erfeetion. Later 
Piero, son of Lorenzo, a thing of beauty and folly, 
rides out; to try vainly ^vhat his fatluT did. In San 
Mar<‘o garden tlu' yoiing artists dream over antique 
fragments. All tlu> great humanists eoirie and go 
in p(tmp. 

It is morning, and the excited folk ride out in 
<‘uger rivalry <’on<‘erning their birds. It is Carnival, 
and I-onaizo’s triumphs amd .songs fulfil the city, 
for he iuis nuide th<* traditionad carnivad a work of 
airt in its(‘lf, b:in<paet, paigc'aid. amd music. Choruses, 
<dassic pi<'tures, :m<l cluiriots encluint the eye. You 
Ix'hohl the triumph of t'aesair, the triumph of poets 
crowned with laurel aind riding winged horses, the 
triumph of Bai<‘chus, the 'I'riumph of I/d'e, or the 
blaick Triumjth of Death, with its banners of mor- 
tadity, paissing in fidl cairnival to maike the women 
and chihlren shrink in la.scinaded fear, and the 
sc<‘|)ticad PIorentin<* gadlamts po.se iai those ineffably 
disdaiinful aittitudt's so faimiliatr in the frescoes, or 
in thad. well-knowti a-assonc: front of insolent fair 
wedding guests in supa'rb <loubl(‘ts, hose, and cloaks. 
It is Maiydaay, and rings of girls aire dancing with 
.songs ais swead, ais <'lov(‘-ca»rnadion.s Ix'tween their 
lips. 'I'luu’e is a nobh' w<*dding, amd the guests are 
teaisting befor<‘ tlu' loggiai on ai greait dais under a vast 
v<darium of blu<‘ padterm'd with ros(is. Lorenzo’s 
b<»y bec<mu‘s a Cairdinad, amd th<?r<‘ is a gread; torch- 
lit fest ivad. Or it is th<‘ Padio of Saunt John Baptist, 
the Flortudiiu* prize Ix'ing ai length of gold brocade 
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that hay taken two months to the makinf». Honn<l 
the Puma, hung with blue cloths and golden Hlies, 
run the cars. Or tlie youth of t!u‘ city will play the 
Giuccio dei Calci, a kind <»f football, twenty-scv<‘n 
a side, in the Piazza Sta Croce; they walk in pro¬ 
cession in fair slight rainu'ut of velvet and satin, 
all the players hand in hand in full order, with 
trumpeters and musicians in gr<‘en atul red, a 
standard-bearer for each side. Tht* guilds ke<‘p tlu‘ir 
ceremonial merrymaking. Fantastic companies for 
mirth, led by Dukes of the IVhton, or the l)ov<\ 
Princes of the Apple, l.ords of the Swallow, weave 
their motives into the patb'rn of tiu* ttvwn. Tin* 
jongleurs ar<^ at play befor(‘ the ^^cdicean palne<‘. 
The Salutati give a great haiupiet, with majolica 
and wrought silver, atul armorially dec(trate<l peti- 
cocks. Cavaliers tirt^ serenading and stmding u}) 
rockets before the house of a tuir huly ; llcjiuty 
appears at the %vindow betwticn four %vax torches. 
When the Milanese eom<‘ to FUtreiu-e they see the; 
Triumph of Tutve in the torchlight Love with gildetl 
wings on a golden car drawn by two white horses 
clothed in brocadtx Love witli bannerets and 
trumpeters, wjind-btuirers and glittering sjjejirmen 
all about him. Lorenzo or (iitiiiatu* holds tourna¬ 
ment in tluj Piazza Santa Croce, rather pageants of 
the sweet insolence of youth than angry debates iif 
lances. I.orenzo’s is a w<»nderful display of fifers, 
trumpeters, pages, atul s<|uires, Giidiuiu* h«‘ing 
splendid in a tabard of silv<‘r brocade, black velvet, 
and golden featlu'r, whilt* Lor<'nzc» is subtle in a 
surcoat with shoulder-pieces of nul and white silk, 
and broideries of live and fadctl roses. Ins thn icc 
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temps revienf' in great pearls, the diamond 
“// //7wo” blazing in his shic'ld. 

Nkn't'rthtdess in cloistral places, on the height of 
the (\>n\ t‘nt of Cainoldoli, or in the Villa of Careggi, 
Poliziano, Lorenzo, Pico Taindino, Ficino, and the 
rest, soltannise tlu^ hirtlulay and deathday of Plato 
as Alexandrian tradition has told it; or in lighter 
moods, Luigi Pulci reads his Margante Maggiore, 
ending with irony aiul <‘hivalry “ the things of 
Franc<*.” 

lh*for(‘ lh<‘ gnait doors of th(‘ Palazzo Vecehio 
the priori mak<‘ their {)roclarnations. At any 
nmment tla* earroc<-io, the great car, rosy and sacred, 
inuig<‘ of tlu? city, drawn l)y searUd.-clad oxen, with 
tlu' ear of the iVIjirtinella Ixdl behind, may draw 
through the tuu-vous ways ; or the <'langour call for 
th<‘ Parlanu'uto. Or all tla'cit y may sway with a plot 
lik(‘ tlu* Pazzi <'onspiraey. 'I'la^ Pazzi, Baroneelli, 
Halviati, with tin* Riario family lurking behind, 
bn»o<l over tlu'ir plans. Feast day comes at Santa 
Maria dt'l Fi(uv, and (iiuliano, not well, is persuaded 
to his <loom by the young<*r conspirators, who lead 
him to tlu' cliur<'h, tlieir arms laced round liirn to 
know if he bt> nuiiU'd un<l(T his raiment. Lorenzo 
and (Jiuliano move about in the choir, when the 
“ fte missa est ” <tf tlu‘ pri<‘st, brings the daggers out. 
(Jiuliano li<*s den<l in his prid<‘ of y(aith, but Lonaizo 
has gaiiaal the sacristy, th(‘ bronze gati'S clang, the 
town rings with eri<‘s of “ Pallv, palle'' and the 
plott<*rs di<* th<^ (haith tliey risked. Fven Arch¬ 
bishop Salviat i of Pisa is hanged like a commoner. 

Or from his fierce altitude in the Duomo Savona¬ 
rola may <'ry for “ a red hat, a hat of blood,” against. 
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tlu' rumour of the hribo of n canliruilnfc, aiul, after 
the city lias danciHl round the Bonfire of the \’unitu's, 
and swayed to his preac'hinj; with tears an<l sobs and 
cries, find how terribly the flesh can slirink from such 
vivid wear. But, Indore that, he: has It'd ins friars, 
and his imprudent holy children, wearinjf tlu^ rt‘d 
cross, over the Santa Trinita bridff<‘, back by the 
way of Pala/'/o Vecchio. Or his iu‘w Cyrus, 
Charles VIII. of France;, an odd uncouth fifjure in 
l)lack velvet and mantling f;old, followial by llu' 
chivalry of France!, the Swiss infantry, tlu' Scottish 
bowmen, makes an entry info distrustful Florence. 
Bigi or Ihdlcsehi, insolent Arrabiati, fr<ilicking Coni- 
pagnacei, eollide together, latter tiierc is pestilence 
and famine in tlu! streets. Capponi is (i<‘rul, and 
Charles is gone; the city, always rein'!lions to 
popes, yet writhes under an int<‘r<lict: the crowd 
grows dangerous at the contests of Frnneiseans 
and Dominicans and tlujir fierce psalms hefori* the 
Ordeal of Fire, the fight is savage round San Mnr<’o, 
and the end of the prophet is with the thrtH* hlnek 
scaffolds in the Piaz'/a. Why should then* not lx* 
fighting in tlu? blood of these Iu<*id jH*ople. whose! 
very Baptistery is builded, partly at h*nst. of tb<! 
stones of the tem|)le of t h<! god of war ? 


vii 

The figures petrify and b<*come mon* ominous 
as political arul religious strife strangh*s like* weed 
the great lily of the Renaissnnee*. In Ifda the* 
Medici return in a triumph of mytii and history, 
with them the sidith* Bihbiena. Tw'o po{«*s may 
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coiiu'' from them, L(^o witli vagiio oycs and folded 
fact', Clem<‘ut tlic weakling—but they are a (inisliod 
race, (iiuliano, wlio talks so gracefully in the 
CorU'guim, is borne to burial witli flaming torches, 
and helm and sword in mourning. The painted 
Nieolosa, loved by his invalid vexed nephew Lorenzo, 
w'alks rea<ling Hebrew psalms in the churches, fan 
in hand, maids behind. Machiavelli puts on his 
best furn'<l, rich raiment to keep company with his 
books, and (brgi't his wronged and wronging city, 
(hiieeiardini broods darkly over its histories. In 
Florene<‘ dr<‘ams again of Fn^edom, and delies 
Ijoth Fmp<‘ror and Pope. 

At the end of lh<‘ Via Chibellina, in the convent 
wher<‘ the l^ady of Forli died, Caterina dei Medici, 
a smooth, calm litth* girl of eleven, comes to the 
grille and tells tlu* excited and besieged Florentines 
that she will be a nun. 

.Mich<‘lang<*lo, sa\-e(l from the [Kuialty of his part 
in the defetua* to complete th<^ tombs of the tyrants, 
er(‘ates in tlu* sacristy those dreadful archangels of 
<lo<nn and disaster out of a whole world’s melancholia 
of rc'action, his mind torn b(^tween the moods of 
The VU'larn and tlu; Vivtd, Leonardo returns again 
ami again tt> paiid. tlu* <piiet inscrutable face of 
Mona Lisa, that lady of importance, and soul 
of st‘v<ai v(fds. Ippolito, the sotv of (Jiuliano of 
N’emours, grae<‘ful and V)itt(‘r, moves surrounded by 
folk t»f Harhary, 'rartary, India, for he loves the 
<'X<ttie. I’he dark duke Alessandro, like a (igure of 
Lust put. of a mns(pie of the Seven Deadly Sins, 
listens to Cellini, who will strike him a medal; and 
Ids lithe kinsman L<i«‘nzaccio, moving by him like 
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a Mcphistopheles, says he will iiulecd (U'sign him an 
astoundinj^ revt-rse for it. ,T<»hti <»t‘ tlu' Black Bands, 
whom his anxious mother hid for eight months 
among the nuns like another Achilles, nu)v<'s a 
wlurlwind through tht‘ {)lace, at first a nun-e un- 
cons(‘ious consternating (uuu'gy, an enfant terrible, 
slowly realising himself as a great sol<li<T. Wlum he 
is eighteen he weds Maria Salviati, lluett<‘ and pale, 
with great eyes and red mouth, with angry loving 
heart, a bride of infelicity, all passion and nerves l<i 
be bruised against his armour, in the street wlu're 
Dante saw Beatrice, lit* ridt's noisily about the 
town, mad for horses and banners ; but .soon h<? 
finds he can make an army as an arnuauxu' a sword, 
and at twenty-four he knows control. 

Finally, a new epoch, tht‘ lisik'ss, sceptical, 
grandiose sequel of a great era, (pticts the <'ity, ami 
Cosimo L, Sforza and INfeilici, is (Jrand l)uk<‘ of 
Tu.scany. 


viii 

Such was Florence, with all the wrongs, <‘apri<-es, 
aspirations of haughty natures. 'I’he stones of Bisa 
cried out against her. Yet slat kept undying that 
lofty idealism of unspoihtd youth r<*f)eat<‘d for her 
again and again by her artists, liiu’a della Bobbin, 
Verrocchio, Michelang<‘lo, Donatello, (lo/./oli, 
Fabriano, and at the end, with much of (‘harming 
perversity, by Cellini in his Pcnseus. “ h'lorc'uce 
est, aprds Athdnes, la ville qui a le plus fait pour 
I’esprit humain,” says Renan. Criud and tender 
and beautiful at once, of all cities she most typified 
the intellet’t of the Renaissance: and how bitter it 
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was tbr her greatest eitizoiis to see her expire with 
the glory of Iicr peculiar period, the lines Michel- 
ang(do made for his own great Sleeper in the sacristy, 
yet murmur darkling: 

“ Sle<^p is sweet, and yet more sweet is it to be 
of stone while misery and wrong cndtirc. Not to 
s{^e, not to feel is my joy. So wake me not! Ah ! 
speak in whispers.” 


I reading Dates 

A.n. 

(o.siino (le* Nfedici * . . . 

. 1389-1464 

Lort*n/d> the Magnificent 

. 1448-1492 

KxpuLsion of the Medici 

1494 

Death of ( apponi .... 

1 496 

Savonarola 

. 1452-1498 

Subjection of Pisa .... 

1.509 

Return of the Medici .... 

1512 

Second Expulsion of the Medici , 

1527 

SurrendtT of f'lorence .... 

1530 

Alessandro made hereditary Duke 

1532 


(See also previous ('liapters.) 
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Chapter ix 

The Papacy and the Renaissance 

i 

It is nbsorhing enough to eonteniplute tln‘ <'<>n- 
spinicy of secular cireunistunee and sii<Te<l Iradition 
tluit carried the V’iear of the iTueifU'tl <arpenf<T to 
the seat of the Roninn ICniperors, and <*r<‘ated a 
supreme spiritual authority in the very citadel of 
temporal arrogance;. C’ompreluaision of the august 
institution of the Papacy involv<*s a sympathy with 
a. paradoxic'al human nature' unlike; that of I he; 
Ttiutonic ract;s, fe>r the' histeay of the doniain of 
eleified Cjcsars maele it e;asy for Latin minds to 
elistinguish hedweren the man anel the otlice', miuels 
naturally ne)t elisiuedine'el, he'side^s, te) ee)nsid<'r that, 
even as the (kxl, .so might the re'presentative* he 
e*ommingle;ei e)f gexal and e'vil, 'Flu; e'cntral ligure> 
of Re)me eeailel ne)t hut se'e; his e'spiscopacy of souls 
materialise inte) the)se; eiiirthly glork's ele'inande'd hy 
the genius e)f the city. So the pre'sseire <if that 
vast inse)lent traditiem altercel the hish<»ps of 
Christende)m more and more; iute> prine-e-s of spedia- 
tie>n, fencing thean to inherit, insteaid ed' the' s<;as of 
(ialilee;, tlie hills e>f Olived, and the lilie's of the lie-ld 
—the golden V''atie’an, the; he'athen San Angelo and 
the triple tiara, e)hstinately bidding them reneler no 
more unto a elistant Ciesar, sinea; tlu'y were' more; 
than Cassar themselves. The essential weerleUiiU'SS 
of the lordly town, kindleel afresh hy the new winel 
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tliat !)knv all qualities into wilder flame, presents 
us with popes who are at best a kindlier Augustus, 
a Julius Imperator, lord of battles, or a Hadrian 
poiuh'ring the bowed head of Antinous. Behind the 
gat<\s of St Peter’s, inwrought with the stories of 
Leda and Ganymede, they maintain the cult of a 
god indubitably confounded with the Prince of this 
World. Even tlic exotic beasts of the imperial 
arena survive symbolically as tlie decorative adjuncts 
of the Popes. If Pius II, the gentle inclined most 
kindly to his Latin-versing parroquet, Sixtus IV. 
had his eagle, and Leo X. his lions, his leopards* 
aiui his elephant. 


ii 

'fo a c<'rtain degr(^e tht; Papacy yielded to the 
stress of the Italian Ilenaissanct!, and yet was its 
dea<lliest. <lesti()y(‘r. It is true that in Italy this 
wuv<; of t ime might; seem to have reached its crested 
monumi, that a race or an age no more than an 
indiviilual can sustain indelinitoly an astonishing 
(*xpens<; of passion and imagination. But, at the 
sack of Home, Italy had not yet (sxhausted her 
possibilities of intellectual and <;motional expres¬ 
sion. ’rh<;re was strong promise of delicate and 
dinicult subsidiuices through the more undeveloped 
and less objective arts of music and literature, and 
through tlui kmi curiosities of exact science. 
Humanism had practically accomplished only a 
<lrudg<‘ry that sw^med no drudgery in the zest of 
wdiscovtiry ; nobly recreative things remained to 
be <l(ine. I f Miclulangelo and Kaphael had carried 
the plastic arts as far as they would go on certain 
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lines, it was not nec'essary that their suec'essors 
should sei'/e only on what eould be mcrtily exag¬ 
gerated into bombast and turgidity. There were 
sweeter, more intimate, clenuaits in their legacy 
that might have appealed to sincerer disc-iples. 
The abrutissenient of the soni eharaeteristie of post- 
Renaissance Italy, graced as it was by tlu^ posed 
elegances and witty gestnre^s which give (he; sewen- 
teenth and eighteenth ccnturi(\s their peculiar and 
unsurrcnderable savour, was not a fatality. R(‘- 
iiction was certain to befall some timt% but not so 
terribly as it overtook this country, in th<‘ deadly 
ac^quiescence of the concpiertid, its natural genius 
entoiled in the manners of Austria and Spain, and 
gagged by a novel and malignant form of the 
Inquisition. 


iii 

With few excerptions, the Papers of the Renaissance' 
were eager lovers of art and humanism, yert llu'ir 
greed and wrath incerssautly ravagerd that Italy 
which was the garden of those grerat flowers. Some 
of thciin had a reral senser of tlur new t.ole'rance*, and 
some share in the vision of Truth, seren darkly in 
many myths; yed their cynicism, their carnality, 
their hard paganism as of Imperrial Ibune; mliviva, 
so shockeul the earnerst thinkerrs <if the 'rerutouie 
races, disinclined as tluy wc'rer and are* to the' i«i- 
dulgernt ironkis of the Latin mind, as to drive* them 
into the many-motiverd re;l)e*llion against ther Chure-h 
which initiated the two fierce; reactions of Re'fornia- 
tion and Counter-Reformation; and it is diflieadt 
to say which was more; meertal to the; spiritual 
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liberation promised by the early Renaissance. 
Even the nobler efforts of the Popes worked for 
evil, because of its Roman arrogance of quality. 
For IjCo’s half-hinted dream of a world religion, a 
reconciliation of the gods under the dome of St 
l*eter’s, proved deadlier to Papal power than the 
flaunting crimes of the Borgia, for the great cathedral 
could not be developed without money, and so 
German lands were exploited and exasperated by 
Tetzel and his misused Indulgences. Besides, the 
pomp of the Papacy and the antagonism of its 
policy towards an independent Florence wrought 
steadily towards tlie shifting of the centre of 
hutnanism to the less original, less Hellenic, but 
more mattaially powerful city—not a desirable 
effe(;t. 

Still, despite the fatality that strangled the loftier 
(uideavour of tlui I’opes, it was not visible, till their 
temporal ambitious were absolutely at stake, that 
tlu;y must in tlu; end bcc-omc ix^iictionaries. In the 
gr(^at(u- Rcnaissaiua; yc:ars, the Papacy became 
st;ttlod as distiiK-tly Italian in its character (the 
Borgia was a v(U’y Italianate lS[)aniard, and Adrian 
of I Itr(;cht a brief mistake). Phis was, on the whole, 
fortunate for Italy, though unfavt)urablc to the 
stability of the Church beyond the Alps, since the 
cynical and insoiK-iaut Mcdicean Popes, for example, 
wer<; <!ntirely unable to realise what kind of people 
these (h'rrnnn n^formers might be. Now, in Italy, 
for long the new spirit was little inhibited by the 
Popes, for her scholars, adept in the dualism of 
human nature, did not vainly attempt to impose 
the vict.ork-s of the reason on the mysterious power 
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that lies behind music, love, and religion. Her 
ironical and sceptical humnuists either joyously 
saluted the Church on her own ground, or sportively 
twitted her from belund the pr(.>tection of powerful 
princes : her artists and her i)oets contrived their 
parallels between Greek and Christian myth accord¬ 
ing to their fancy, and often at Papal invitation ; 
her reformers, like Savonarola, wta'c emotional 
idealists, not subverters of established law and 
doctrine, not heretics, in the true sense of the word. 
None of the other great: states - Florence, F(‘rrara, 
Milan, Venice, Genoa - was distiaguisluHl by a blind 
obedience to the Primate of Home. l/ik<5 those 
good Catholics, Dante and .lacopone da Todi, tht^y 
found voices to revile their slu^pla^rd if his crook 
seemed too grasping, rememlxu'ing that one of 
these had seen his Poi)es %vrith<i in hell, aiwl had 
proclaimed that their maledictioti (*ould not <lamn 
the heroic ami imperial Manfre<l. Hut Prot<>stant.- 
ism never took hold of Italy. Her appixH-iatiou 
and need of the Papacy as a <‘omplicnl('<l and 
splendid symbol was too gn^at. With any Latin 
nation, when tht; pa.ssion <tf her .sou! h'avt's the 
ancient rituals, the lucidity and consistem'y of h<‘r 
intellect forbid lusr the compromises of Prott‘stantism. 
There is no real alternativat for tlu; distmehanted 
Catholic but scepticism, mordant like VoItair<‘’s, or 
tender like Renan’s. 

It was as temporal princes, not as gr<‘Jit pontiffs, 
one must repeat, that the Popt's proved destructivt; 
to the New Learning. Sima; tliey had to be eitlu'r 
secular lords, or become landless as Christ Himself, 
and since the alternative seemed impossible^, they 
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pmserved that passionate sense of dynasty char¬ 
acteristic of other Italian princes, in itself merely an 
extension of the fierce Renaissance individualism; 
and they tore at neighbouring states the more 
feverishly because of their brevity of tenure, 
acting at best for the material interests of the 
Papacy, at worst for the glorification of nipoti. 
So ca(‘h had an car for every new invader who would 
promise part of his plunder, and the Vatican was a 
centre of foreign intrigue, destined ultimately to 
rend the great universal mediaival Church between 
the dark fanaticism of Spain and the stolid bigotry 
of Lutheran Germany. 


iv 

It is difiicult to (istimate fairly the positive con- 
tril)ution of Paiial Rome to Rc.naissancc achieve¬ 
ment. On the whoki, one could surrender it more 
easily than that of almost any other notable Re- 
naissanc(; city-state, if one considers courageously, 
rdativcly unimpr<!ssed by merti mass and ostenta¬ 
tion. Still, that is not saying that the glories 
(knnand no gratitude, only that the values arc more 
grandiosi! than <iX(pusitc, rarely combining in tliat 
diviiu^ t rouble, that wounding but delighted response 
to a Ixtauty singular and suprtnnc, which seems at 
tim<‘s tlu^ best thing that existence can yield. 
Ronui produced practically no artists or scholars ; 
she had t.h<; rc.c.(;pt.ivity and sterility of all great 
caj>itals, spoiled womcui of pleasure among the 
cities. Of those whos<! services were summoned by 
her she did not ask the best, whatever the facile 
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admiration of the multitude may <loc‘lari;, for she 
sought in their work only the flattery of her imimmse 
vanity. The overweening rhetoric of styh^ necessary 
to declare the insolence of a <*enlre of inifMn-inlism 
cannot impart the penetrating sweetness of a little 
city conscious of its own intimate, p<Tilous, and 
passionate soul; and Borne was unchangeahly 
iinperialistus gathering in the art of ali<‘ns, bnitalis- 
ing it a little, disedging at least its peculiar vision, 
commanding its music to pass through the hrawm 
trumpets of her triumphs. Otivta- <‘iti<‘s <lesire<l 
similar things; hut the artists w«‘rc usually their 
own children, and their perstnuilitics w('re unique, 
captivating, persuading. Venice, for <'.\ample, is a 
city-state also of a splendi<l and rlu'torical kind ; 
but, suffleient to luu'self, from her seas and from 
her Eastern trafli(! she drew sometiiing rnysttrious, 
personal, dclightfid, unparalU'U'd, that t^xcit<‘d lier 
artists to exalt her to a myth and a woiaU'r. Borne 
had nothing of her own to pontUu- in her iu'art, 
because that hard heart was busi<‘d with tlu* affaii-s 
of all the world. Nhwertheless her v<‘ry arrogaiu’C 
was a great inspiration. 

But that arrogance prol)ab!y became mortr mov¬ 
ing in aftertimes, when decay and <irc.amiiH‘.ss laid 
smitten it wdth a soul, and it could ris<? in fantastic 
mirage before the eyes of Piranesi, (‘veu as it had 
been more triumphal in the days of tin; ('a*sars, 
when the sense of dominion exalte<l it into a pnssi<tn. 
The masterpiec(‘s of R<'naissan<’<‘ Borne do tlu'y 
exact from the sincere behohler more than a <'on- 
ventional and passive tribuB^ of praist* ? Bramante 
builded nobly, but lus plans wert; not faithfully 
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maintained; and his tradition became more and 
more lifeless and “Vitrnvian,” tending always to 
dead mass, the demonstration of a senseless bulk. 
B<rsides, if the Popes raised up, they also cast down, 
(piarrying the New Rome from the old. It may 
he: that Julius and T.eo gave Raphael his supreme 
opportunity : still, that suave and compliant talent, 
though p(^rhaf)S at its most forcible, is hardly at its 
most candid when (ixpatiating on tlie complimentary 
walls of the Stanza, already converting the classic 
inspiration into something of a cold convention, 
taking it - how differently from the vital impulse 
with which, say, Botticelli received it! When 
Michelangelo served .Tulius with sibyls and apostles 
and adolescents he wrought n\ore mightily, for no 
master could alter the dark intention of his art, 
<*veu when it was sul)j(‘cted to an unloved medium ; 
hut h(" was mor(‘ va'Xtal and thwarted than aided 
by his Papal (uuploy<‘rs. Bramante, Raphael, 
Michelangelo, howt'ver, th(\s(^ three were used well, 
if tluy might have been used better. But for 
I,<‘<mardo’s perlectly unrluitorical and lonely genius 
Honu^ luul no purposets. It is a little odd that the 
most intimate and lyrical (expression of decorative 
art dircH-tly du(‘ to the Poptw is Pinturicchio’s 
paititing of th(‘ Appartarmmte Borgia; —or perhaps 
not odd at all, since the p(‘rv(;rse often take peculiar 
pleasure; in naiv(‘ and idyHi(! sp(a*tacle. 

As to the little arts, the arts of the goldsmith 
and the nutdallist, thes(i flourished luxuriously in 
Rome, after being carri<;d over from Florence, 
(Jolden ro.s(!s, swords of honour, morses, rings, hand- 
b(‘lls such as I,eo has b(‘side him in his portrait by 
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Raphael, and all the precious jewc'lh'd ohji'ets that 
stud luinutely the texture of leisui-etl, hau^dity, and 
wealthy (‘xistenees, wtTe eonstantly (hanaiuh'd. 

Thtj friendship of most of the Popes ft>r Italian 
Immanism was at once ardent nn<l <leadly. Sixtus 
IV., Nicolas V., and Tx;o X. mont than eaneel out 
Paul II. and the reertaint Pius 11. Hvt'ii Poggio 
and Valla, wlu) ha<l moeked away tlu* Donation of 
Comtantine^ beeanu' seeretaries in the (’uria. So 
the papal Court might he more “ jiagauised,” more 
lightly libertine in ere(*d; hut, on the ot her hand, the 
stings of the humanist critics were drawn, they could 
no longer he optmly of the het<‘rodox. Humanism 
in Rome is far rnurt^ than in oth<‘r citii's a matter 
of pedantry and vainglorious disj)lay. though ev<m 
here it has its momeivts of proud enthusiasm. 

Classical tradition of many colours <a'rtainly 
kindled again in tlu' Renaissaiu'c play of Roman 
life. Stefano Porcaro had his Pepuhlican plots. 
Pomponius Laetus lived like a pagan philosojiher. 
NicolUvS V. rlreamed a great sa<T<'d fortr<‘ss-town 
like Nero’s (Jolden Iloust^ Latta-, ImjH'rial Home 
rose again under tint sway of Alexand<T VI., with 
all pre<‘eding incursions from Egypt and the East. 
When the plagium raged in th<? city th<‘ <h‘spcratc 
popidace followed after some stray Demetrius to 
saeritice a hidl to the powers of evil in tlu; 
CoIos.seTim. In eomscious and unconscious applica¬ 
tion of humanism to life Rome was not outrivalhal. 

The final art, that of human intercourse, went 
ostentatiously, though rarely without something 
of the excessive; display as a .sign of inert; po.sses8ion 
—•the Trimalchio note--which rnakts Roman taste 
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so often questionable, almost vulgar, in short, 
'rhere is pageantry, banqueting, miming, hunting; 
but the eourts of the Popes and Cardinals are never 
centres of gracious atiid nobly ordered living like 
those of Urbino or Mantua or Ferrara. For con¬ 
versation was the special art of the frank, vivid, 
wcll-knowledged Renaissance woman; and since 
women could not, except during the Borgian r<^gime, 
appear much in princely places at Rome, it is possible 
that the Cardinal’s moan for a “ Court of Ladies,” 
as tlie one charm lacking to the city, is quite sin¬ 
cere. The bearing of life wants gaiety and grace; 
there is lead in the levity, and too much room for 
buff<H)ns and practical jokers. Visitors like Leonora 
of Aragon and Isabella d’Kste are received with 
something like idolatry. The cortegiane Jioneste, 
accomplished and v(‘rsatil(\ did wonders ; la bella 
Imperia and I’nllia, d’Aragona were muses and 
Platonists, ap|)arently investing their houses with 
such a rtimarkable amount of (adture and courtesy 
that th<;y bwanu^ the chanc<;lleries of Rome. Still, 
<wcn in mid-Renaissance, the Chur<‘h was formally 
the Church, and these ladies could hardly occupy 
the foreground of tlu^ {)icture. 

Amid all this art and luxury, more heavily gilded, 
if l<‘ss beautiful and sincere than in other cities, one 
must k<'(5p in mind always of (tourse the Roman 
{H'ople, unquiet, mol)il(^, incoherent as of old, some- 
tijnes pleased with its breaxi and gaincis, sometimes 
ravaged by flood, lever, la^ggary and rapine, and 
plagut', from which dread ap})aritions the Pope and 
his Cardinals ndinnl precipitately if they could. 
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V 

Yet for a time, .sottiewhat coarsely as it was 
enshrined in Rome, tiie Renaissance sj)irit appt'ured 
not unlikely to penetrate and alter th<‘ Cliristianity 
of Europe. There seemed a kind of recovery of 
the Hellenic note implicit in tht‘ idyll of the life 
of Christ, something flowery, fair, swet't, and open, 
like the pictures of Fra Lippo Ia{)pi, smnething, too, 
of the dreamy Neo-Platonic Christ, t he i.ogos of the 
Fourth Gospel. But the “ pale Galilean,” tiu* <*om- 
munist and the unarnu'd sacrifice, was tuwtw, in all 
the astonishing transmutations of his <-ult, less of 
a conqueror. Saints of tiie passivi* media*vnl type 
were still prt'cious and desirahh* ohjects, hnt as 
rare and interesting typt's, frt'asurnbh' mascots, 
things to be collected, like old n»anuseripls or earv<“tl 
chalcedonies. 

As time passed it was tin* sum|)tuous hcatfien 
strain of the elder n^ligions that gnnv with tin' 
Roman Renaissance. Th<* rituals, tin' jewelled 
and embroidered raiment of .sacerdotalistti, the 
festival processions, increased in glory ; <‘ven Giulia 
Farnese was probably more lightly <-adIed the “ brid<‘ 
of Christ,” because Rome couhl <!imly renuanber 
precedents in luw more awienl ritual. 


VI 

In briefly noting the Popes of the Renaissafu'e, 
it is necessary to av<»id the torn* <»r the partisati. 
Catholic or Ih-otestant. The t«*stim(»ny of the tiua* 
is that of an agt; to whom pet»ple iri greait f)lace 
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were at once more actual and much more unveiled 
than they are now. Ambassadors reporting to their 
states with an emphatic desire to know wliat their 
enemies or allies were really like, diaries of masters 
of ceremonitis, other archives, letters, and immediate 
traditions, if all these accord with known facts, do 
probably convey more truth concerning the subject 
than the vague whitewashing speculations of to-day, 
presented l)y writers terrified to admit the co- 
<‘xistence of any abnormal or alarming element 
with what is splendid and vivid and often noble, 
lest th<‘ ju^gative virtues of their time should lose 
their justification. Historians are hardly ever 
psychologists, and W'hen Gregorovius, with all his 
prejudic(‘, rej<;cts certain matters as im|)Ossible 
becaus<‘ so “ repiignant to modern feeling,” and 
tmoth(‘r adduces Lucr<''/,ia’s “ a|)pearance ” as an 
argument for her (Uani-innocen<*e, one wearies of 
such students of a period to which all things 
w<‘re probabl(\ Tlu^ stories they reje<'t may not l)e 
really acceptable; hut the reasons for rejection are 
uns<-ientilic. 

Pupal history belongs to Ilenaissanee |)sychology ; 
and it is most lua-essury to rememlxu’ that facts we 
now (umfine to the domain of pathology, practically 
<lenying to the laity that these mattxirs exist, might 
!»' nu'H'Iy iiu'idental to the liftr of a Renaissance 
man, with his |)assion for experiment and his 
living upfM't.ite for antkpiity. II<^ experienced, for 
instniK-e, pop<‘ or pritice, terrific anomalies of 
sex; but tliat wais by the way. lie kranv nothing 
<)f the modern, hysteric obsession concerning the 
rnaffta*. TIwtc was too much to do, for good 
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and evil; he accepted tlie niysltny of life and 
made the most of it, as with <»th(n' tilings : the 
t'onversations on k)ve in Castit!:liont*\s Couriur are 
nobler and “ healthier ” than a rntMlcrn dialogue on 
marriage. 

Think of the Popes, then, as n<‘itht‘r hett<T nor 
worse morally than other Penaissanee prine<‘s, hnt 
with the sacred tradition t)f their odice illuminating 
more vividly their laps(‘s and ex<H‘sst\s. As a rule 
they are intelltH'tually f»ot so subtle as their s<‘cular 
peers. After all, the enrdinalah* was <‘omposed of 
the le.ss ef!lore.scent natures. N'otuKly who <‘oul<l be 
a condottiere Prince would be a Cardinal; st> men 
like Cesare Borgia and Ippolitt» d<*’ Medi<>i pluck<‘d 
restively at their scarlet hats. 

Consider these Popes ther(‘fon‘, <*aeh l)y <‘ach. f<)r 
a moment - a strange human pntct'ssion. <*rowned 
with the triple tiara, .stiff like idols in their pns'ious 
copes closed with marvellous morses, stricken with 
terrible diseases, raek<‘d with rapacities and un¬ 
seemly desires, yet hungry f<»r the beauty of tlu^ 
past, troubled with grandiose^ visions, fiercely 
energetic to create new splendours, unr<’a.sonaf>ly 
conscious of bearing som<* h<*avetily liana* tran.s- 
mitted from the very breath of the Christ. Cook 
at their heavy heads, arrogantly stanip(‘<l <m tlu*ir 
medals -heavy lu^ads charged witii animal Ciesarinn 
will. 


vii 

The Renaissance Papacy may begin hesitantly 
with the unea.sy Martirj <!one<‘rntKl with a dis¬ 
tracted Italy and a devastated Rome. N^o gorgeou.s 
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figure this Colonna; yet he ended the schism, 
established his sway, and cared for the saddened 
churches of the city. Gentile and Masaccio served 
him, and the gracious lesser arts brightened 
under the renewed need for decorative sacred 
symbols. Though he admitted the humanists 
to his chancery, he rejoiced more in the dust 
of Saint Monica brought to Rome, for he held 
Augustine greater than Aristotle, Plato, and Socrates 
altogether. 

'file papacy of Kugenius IV. betrays much of the 
same; dis(;omfort, that of perpetual struggle, struggle 
with the heresies of IIus and Jerome of Prague 
(so different in their mystical emotion from the later 
iavtheran revolt), and, more exhausting still, with 
the conciliar principle as expressed especially in the 
C’ouncil of Basel. Honestly, narrowly, obstinately 
.s<d. tin liis {iroblems, Kugenius ended by resolving 
most of them, and atlirming solidly the power of his 
successors, 'fhii Council of Basel, wlierc reforming 
'/eal degenerated into self-seeking, where a deserting 
secretary found that “ love is waxed cold and faith 
is dead,” was finally discrcditcxl, its antipope 
rtmdered impotent; and the aforesaid secretary, 
Alncas Sylvius Piccolomini, brought him recon¬ 
ciliation with the dissolute and diflicult Emperor, 
lit' rt'stored the Pantheon, but he quarried the 
Colosseum, his attitude toward humanism being more 
nc<piicscent than enthusiiistic. Still, his monkish 
tctnp<T did not prevent his recognition of the value 
of the scholars as appanages of court diplomacy, 
and lAH)nardo Aretino, Poggio, Aurispa, with others 
of their kind, were among his secretaries. People 
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like Fra Aiig<‘li<‘o ami Bnmelleseo lielped him to 
art. But the great event of his pontifienle was 
the Council of the Bast aiul tiu* \Vt‘st, h<*hl first at 
Ferrara and afterwards at Fk»renet*. It was not. .so 
important that the two Chur<‘hes of Christtsidom 
momentarily subsumed tiusir differeiu'es. lh<‘ (ireek 
Emperor making surreiuU'r in the vain hope of 
reinforeemcnt jigainst tlie Turk; but tlu* Neo¬ 
platonism of (Jemistos Pkdho and B<‘ssarion st'ttled 
richly and dreamily on the F!or<‘ntine mind, 
fertilising and quickening like a iu*w <'y<*le of romance. 


viii 

Nicolas V., “holy and magnificent,'’ was the 
best friend yiekled by the Papacy to tia* Ihuiaissanee 
spirit. True, he wr<mght in the Imp<-ria! tra<liti(»n, 
overbearing once again the ever-r<-nase<*nt Bepuhli- 
can dream, who.se standard-bear<*r this tiim* was 
Stefano Porcari. Scholarly, l>rav<‘. courteous, nn 
enthusiast of a high kind, I*or<-ari shaissl th<* in¬ 
evitable fate of all wh<» v'enture to <-laim a spiritual 
ideal as anything but a pious opinion. Nicolas was 
tolerant, pas.sed lightly over tin* first revolutionary 
tentative, u.sal the chief conspirator with some 
tact. But the second effort, begun with tin* 
dramatic reappearance of St<‘fam» at a .s<*cret 
banquet, golden-clad, inflaming the guests with im¬ 
passioned speech, rni.ssed its aim just too narrowly, 
and Nicolas, naturally perhaps, avenged himself 
vindictively enough, 

“Paganism,” as an <>xplosion of mundane 
splendour and luxury, <-aptTired the Ihqtacy with 
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Nicolas. Simple as his personal tastes might endure, 
poverty-ridden as his early life had been, the Pope 
was himself a student of witty tongue and delicate 
calligraphy, as intensely expert in all the values of 
a nobly ordered life as intelligent minds become by 
the privation of their nat\iral tastes. He rejoiced in 
being the grandiose protector of scholars, the founder 
of the Vatican library. Aurispa, Manetti, Tiphernas, 
George of Trebizond were his translators, the 
sc*eptical Valla became his scriptor. Stately em- 
l)assies he loved, and finished oratory. Rome, in 
the year of Jubilc;c l-t5(), the year when Bernardino 
of Siena was canonised and Frederick III. was 
crowiuHi Knipca'or, seemed about to arise queen of 
Furop<ian art and culture. But another propagandist 
religion made a. terrible proclamation of its 
suptanor vitality, and outraged the glory of both 
Pafiacy and Kmpire, when Constantinople fell in 
145*'}. Nic'olas realiscal bitterly that faith was but 
a lanuuitiiig ghost in the aisles of Christendom, 
wluui his belated appeal for a crusade availed merely 
to mak<; th<^ Duke of Burgundy take the Vow of 
tlu* Pheasant with every circumstance of personal 
pomp. Still, there was consolation for the in- 
vtd.erate humanist and builder in his newly devised 
pala<‘<‘s and church(\s, his immense plan for the 
re-<‘reation of the Leonine City, his armies 
of archilttcls liki; Alberti, painters like Gozzoli, 
dfH'orators, jtnvx'llcirs, and embroiderers in hosts. 
If the; Turk was master in Byzantium, Nicolas 
had at. least madti Rome over again as a city of 
the soul for the proud in heart. * 
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ix 

The Spanish Borgia, C'alixtns III., broke np much 
of Nicolas' created beauty to makt^ galleys for 
Turkish war; Init the princes of Europe now had 
little crusading ardour, and U‘ft Hungary to make 
her lonely stand at the si(*g<^ of Belgnuh'. Calixtus 
is a pause, a reminisccmce, iij t!u^ story of the 
Renais,sance Papacy, and Pius IE, fornu'rly a'iiieas 
Sylvius Piccolomini, that (‘xhaustc<l ntul regretful 
bon viveur, di})lomatist, and man of h;tt<‘rs, did 
little but dubiously mark tina*. On tlie whole, the 
most he did, as Eope, for the Benal.ssance was to 
offer the tale of his lite as a prctt'xt for the fn'seoes 
of Piuturicchio at Shaia, that (h'lightful s<*ries of 
painted ballate concerning the youth and beauty 
of the time, for it matb'rs little what statt' <;v<‘nt 
occupies the centre while tlu'se groups of abstmtiy 
smiling smooth-curled boys “ assist ” in so prt'- 
wcupied a manner, their laairts probably being 
with their treasure of love or wrath in tin- piled-up 
little cities dmirating the <listnnee. Eile luni been 
various and fortunate to /Eneas, in spit<* of his long 
trouble and intrigue in alien (Germany. With the 
elegant Eatinity of his youth he ha<l bought, as with 
coins of antiquity, joyous living and congenial 
oflice at Bas<'l. Thereafter, whellu'r he seiwed tlm 
Council, or Frederick HE, <»r Pop<‘ Eugtanus, his 
pliable dissolute spirit could work for itself as well 
as for its masters. But tlu* w’t'akly body reacted 
on the mind, and as bishop and Canlinal lu* sighed 
and sobered, till he b<x*ame “ Pius ” at fifty-thrrs', 
already physically old, tortured with gtmt and 
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asthma. He was not of those who can thank the 
past for its pleasure, without reproaching it for the 
pangs of the present; and the mediseval note 
apparent long before, when he made his votive 
pilgrimage barefoot through the snow and iee of 
a Scottish winter, became strong to disappoint his 
humanist friends and to stimulate his politic interest 
in a Crusade. Absorbed in diplomacy, gourman- 
dise of innumerable capons, and minute pageantry 
of devotion, he retained of his earlier self at least 
that modern love ol' landscape for its own sake. 
A real sincerity illumines his frustrated final struggle 
towards the Crusade, and his death at Ancona in- 
vi'sts his figure with a dignified pathos that life 
denied it. Pius II. was a poor patron of scholars; 
and, though he did try to preserve the antiquities 
of Home, he built little, except at Siena and Pienza. 
Yet unc-ousciously he strengthened the Pagan 
element in the Papacy by the past he bemoaned, 
yet could not offer as alms to oblivion. Men, as 
lie complained, would not forget ilineas in Pius, 
but <'ontinued to remember that one whose weapon 
had once been the uns(;rupulous “ new ” intelligence, 
who was formerly tlui gay and cynical novelist of 
Ik Duobufi Amantibns, the ready letter-writer, the 
complete humanist, the curious, prying observer 
inl.o matUirs of entirely secular experience, now 
sat in tlu^ chair of St l*etcr. Yet he lacked the 
intensity of his period. He seems always a looker- 
on, a mor<; scholarly kind of I’epys, not strongly 
suggestive of his native Siena, “ qui sc gouverne 
plus follement que villc d’ltalie,” in that he was 
incapabU; of bec;oming either great saint or great 
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sinner. However, lie <‘anonised one in his towns¬ 
woman Saint Catherine, and hurm-d tlu‘ otlier as 
Sigismondo Malatesta in i'Higy, so th<‘ impression 
of him fits in very well after all to the Uennissanec 
drama, as a kind of Chorus of Elders, say. 


X 

If Nicolas had stru<*k a more Ilian Augustan note, 
it was some foolish frt'tful late thesar that lived 
again in Paul II., th(‘ nephew of Eiigenius, hand¬ 
some and gorgeous \'en(‘tian Farnese, anxious to 
take Formosus for his papal nanu*. dilettante and 
amateur of tlu^ more trivial things, torturer of the 
Platonic youth of the Roman Aiaulemy. Ihiul 
could do no more for his tinu! than Vanity may : 
contrast what Pride might achieve in .lulius. All 
things that might hcconu- personally decorative, 
jewels, tapestri<;.s, vases, <lecorati<ms, carv ings, he 
solicited eagerly. Loving <‘arni\al lik<' a Irm^ 
Venetian, he hla'/,i>ned it through R<tme. Me main¬ 
tained hosts of jtnvellers and hroiileri'is ; hut sup¬ 
pressed the CoIIcgitof Ahhr<‘viat(»rs, that kindly home 
of needy men of Icttia’s. IL- gathen-d canieos. with 
the taste of a collector rattier than an appreciator ; 
but he struck and tortured tin* Roman Aiaidemy, 
founded by that ulolatcr Poinjamius Lactus, 
whose religion was Rome. Meretirs the acadi-mi- 
cians certainly were, conspirators perhaps,enthusiasts 
all the same. Plutina and his friciuls tmtlurt'd 
torture no better than Savonarola afterwards; 
Platina, however, avenged himself triumpliantly 
when he seared Paul in his chronicle with a 
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bitter flame that prevails against all modern 
remonstrance. 


xi 

Sixtus IV., as we sec him presented in Melozzo 
da Forli’s fresco, benign to the said kneeling Platina, 
now his fortunate librarian, while the overweening 
luMivily handsome favourites loom behind, is a 
figuH' much more (complex in association and more 
stTiously in the Roman tradition. If he loved 
Bathyllus even to mangling and plundering Italian 
states for his .sak<!, if his hands could not be washed 
clean from the guilt of the Pazzi conspiracy, yet he 
was a gtaierous patron of scholars and artists and 
huildtu's ; and tlie nipoti at least lived out their 
hri<‘f and scandalous careers with trumpets and 
banners, not, altogetlu'r ignobly. That extravagant, 
Pic:tr<» Riario, who tauUsd his spoliations and excesses 
at tlu; ag(^ of tw<'nty-eight, created festivals to 
WTcivt' L('onora (rAragon in passing that became 
a l(‘gtmd and a drtiam. In a caravanserai of silk 
and <lamask, with masses of cates served on vessels 
of gold in gold-lmng chambers, ushered with riders 
and trumptvters and lih'rs, all that ballet, myth, and 
rnusi<* could do was done. 

Tlu; IiKjuisition was born again in Spain : simony 
w<‘nt on phaisautly; Pietro and Girolamo Riario 
lmng(;rcd for pihicipalitics ; Cardinal Giuliano della 
Rovtu’c pursued a steadi(;r course to a greater end ; 
Colonna atul Orsini tore their Rome asunder. But 
siU'h things happ(‘n still. Lust and Crudclitas are 
still bouiul in bitter embrace on one side of the 
nu'dal; but Mu; reverse is as grovelling now as then 
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it was insolent. Sixtn.s Ih'j^uu IheCajutoUnc Museum; 
lie cared for the watt'r .supply of the <‘ity ; he main¬ 
tained innumerahh' builders ; paintt'rs like Perujifino, 
Botticelli, Ghirlandajo, Melozzo, Si}^nor(‘lli, Piero di 
Cosimo and Filippino Lippi fared \v<‘ll with him; 
Pomponius liaetus resumed his jjontilieate of auj^nst 
dreams; Filelfo and his fellows delved steadily in 
the service of humanism. 


xii 

Innocent VIII. was a heatlu'u of laxtu' and more 
uncon.scious stuff. H<* openly aeknowletljyfed his 
children, lui made a hank for tlu; .sale of PanUins. 
The Cardinals rioted round him ; the *,n‘ent family 
cpiarrel of Horne he<'an«^ yet more virulent. Ominous 
events befell <lurinjf his pontitieate. jLor<'n/.<» de’ 
Medici , his ally and kinsman, died at fiady-lbur. 
Granada fell, and the Moorish kin^^d<»m was no more 
in Spain ; the Turk was suthlenly stayed by donu'stie 
trouble, anrl the surprisiufj history of !)jem, the 
Sultan’s brother, .sold from <'amp to <-atnp an<l 
court to court, rev<*als nothinjj; more* than tlie 
perfidies of Hhodian chivalry, and the rapacities 
of Pope and Princ<*. Savotjumla be^an his pr<t- 
phetic ministry. Amid these thinj^s Lmoeent liv<‘d 
comfortably, showinj^ j^reat likinjj for fr<'s<-o, bas- 
relief, and an e.xtrraiH' pleasure in j«'vvelling. 'I’he 
Della Hobbia industry apjwatxsl blithely iti Home. 
The peac(K'ks of Innocent’s <ievic<' were most en¬ 
couraging to decorative work. Duritig his time 
the thtiatre began to flower, for <tn Holy Fritlays tla-: 
Confraternity t)f the Gonfalon di<l a mystery in the 
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C’olossoum, a commingling characteristic of the time. 
In 1488 Inghirami won his name of Phaedra. 
Pascjiiin began to be very lively in this reign. But 
the Pojx^ luul his moments of superstitious fear. In 
1488 he issued a decree against witchcraft; and 
he is su}>posed to have caused the body of the 
(uiibalmcd girl found by the Appian Way to be 
quickly buried, because of the strange idolatry that 
woke Ix'fore h<a’ dead beauty. 

Among all tlu*. medley and the tumult, the Sultan 
kindly sent the Pope tlu‘ Holy Lance that pierced 
the side of the Cruciti<«I. It was received in Rome 
with <‘xtrenu‘ ('motion, lu'ld on high by the hand¬ 
some and powin-ful Cardinal Borgia. Bathed in the 
blood of th(' inmu'ent during his mortal illness, as 
th(' enu'l <q)igrani ass('rted, the (tasy consci(mcelcss 
old man })ass<'d away, to make room for the most 
scarlet ('[)isod<' in llu' history of tlui Papacy, since 
scarh't it remains, howevc'r to-day may c]^uibble. 


xiii 

1 do not- wish to reiterate luTC the indisputed 
incidents of th<^ reigns of the Popcjs, to be. found in 
all th<'standard histork's, Iwangconcerned with them 
only as ('xponents of a strange p(iriod. I'hat 
Hodrigo Borgia, tlu; Italianised Spaniard, bought 
flic Papal throne with that frankiu'ss which was bis 
mt)st engaging eharaeteristie, so<ims fairly indis- 
putabh'; also that he [»r(^sented oiu'. aspect of the 
Hennis.snnc(‘, the animal joyous conscienceless side 
of Paganism, in a truly mythic fashion. He and 
his children (whatever you believe of them, they 
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arc iuseparabk' for the imagination) hirin a golden 
monstrous group interwoven by the chains <if the 
fleslv, by incest perhaps, like those otluT Ilenaissance 
families, Baglioni nn<l Mnlatcsta. It eommingled 
East and West, this House of tlu' Hull, likt* a great 
slab of Mithraism raised in the centre of Christendom, 
with Alexander himself for the belovaal bull, whose 
blood gave tiu; wluuit and wine of mundane delight, 
and Cffisar for the itiitrtal Mithru, ujul Liurezia 
for the golden unthinking snak<* <»f desire among 
the symbols bem'ath. 

Tlu; Borgia became a worhi-myth of t'vil ; and 
a tremendous fore<' of [Mavsonality is luss'ssary to 
make a myth. What evideiua* tluTc is, on the whole 
—parallels, r<‘eords, ambas.sadorial h“tt<'rs, Bur<*hard 
—justifies the myth. It (Um's not matter what is 
or is not credible; what mat ters is how t lie family 
afftHited the imagination of ICurop<‘. Christian 
nations had a feverish vision of heathen wrong and 
might triumphal on the throm* of t'hrist, and half- 
terrified, half-fas<‘inated, liv<;<l th<; madli<*r for it. 
There they tliought tiu;y lu-lu'hl tlu; World, tlu; 
Flesh, and tlu; Devil —Alexander, the eag<*r, happy 
lord of glory and powiw; Lu< r<*7,ia, t he vague, lov<‘ly 
creature of .sense, fair white wax in the hatuis of any 
moulder; €;esar, the in<-arnnt<‘ will, tlu* <ii.ss<K’iat;ed, 
self-eentre<l intellect. Du th<‘ .st<*p.s of tlu* throne 
lay the beautiful Duke of (hiiulia, cut flown like a 
hyaeinthus by what unnatural hand, from what un¬ 
natural reason ! Ca.sting confetti into tlu* Imasts 
of the ladies at Ca:.snr’s festival, gloating over 
Luerezia’s treasury of pearls, flallying with (iiulia 
Farnese, “ the bride of Christ,” taking hmi for 
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Ciiovnnui, “ the child of Rome,” watching the 
stallions with his daughter, rapturous over Csesar 
in the l>un-ring, attending tlie famous Banquet 
dt*s Courtisanes in the Vatican ot\ All Saints’ Eve, 
vainly hiding his mignon Berotto under his mantle 
from his son’s vindictiv^^ blade, Alexander was 
certainly spwttuailar enough to become legendary 
even in his lifetime. Michelet has vividly described 
the mingkal fascination and horror of the French 
in\'atl<'rs of Italy, and the rude miracle play of the 
Bof)t'’s family affairs with which the soldiers ex- 
j)ress<‘<l it. Evt'ii Frances was somewhat shocked; 
hut all the same took the sweet poison then and 
lh<‘r<s so that Fraiu'c soon bo<-am(‘ as commingled as 
Italy, only less passionat<N more playful and dreamy, 
with .something of muvrerie in its manners. It is 
not ditlkMilt to comprehend how the gay and jjrincely 
Canlinal, so handsome, so irresistibly attractive to 
woiiHui, an irrelltHtive passionahi <Tcature charged 
with riotous upfKtites, b(*come a great prince grasp¬ 
ing a mysti<'al auth<u-ity, drunken with the heady 
jui<‘es of am-ient h'stival, might fwd revival in 
hims<-lf tlu* t<'mp<‘r of Hellenic and Egyptian gods 
and kings, arul half-con.sciously find it part of his 
sacr<*d pr<*rogutive to iHsaune as they. The story 
t»r Isis and Osiris mingled with the blue of the 
gospels in the imag<Ty of his chambers. 

At tim(‘s he seem(‘d like a great gretdy child, 
shameless and candid. As tint Vemtian ambassador 
said, h<* was ffiolto carnult’, that is, all the organic 
passions wert' imperative in him, the power of sex 
in tht‘ wide sense of the word, as psychologists like 
Freud now us<- it-of all bodily ties. He lived in 
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tlu‘ llosii, tloiniriatcd hy tiu' cold freed intellect of 
Ca’sar intensely einotiouul, ns in tlu‘ terrihk* se<‘nes 
after the death of the Duke of thindia, and his 
public tH-stasy when CVsar r<»dc tt» Ilonu' as 
triiirnphntor. The panu* atul silence <jf his death, 
Luerezia’s studied propru'ty in Ferrara, aiul h<‘r 
half-saintly burial are tlu; appi»site se(|ucls of the 
time. 

Perha|)s in collusion with Ca'sar he imajiined the 
shapinjif of a la-rcditary kiu«:<lom. with the Papacy 
a hereditary power, by some <Tuel pro«'<‘ss evokini,' 
an Italy Iktck* an<l stnmo ajiainst tlu' alien. Hut 
other rulers had their <lcvious, intensely p<'rsoiml 
stat(‘eraft, and so iiOdovic<) of Milan brought the 
French iut<» Lombardy. \V<‘lt ! tin- Borgia <'onl<l 
deal with them ; and Cu*snr went int<t Fraiu-c, with 
gold and jewels, drums and rebecks, to wc<l a Frcjjch 
princess, and bwtmie Duke of Valent inois. 'riu-rc- 
after the fierce energies t»f the Diiki* served him well. 
The stories of the Borgian white p<iwder ami the 
cantarelh- ar<‘ probably legemlary in part ; still, 
money was ab.solutcly neces.sary to these wars, and 
moneyed folks elo.sely associated with the Borgia 
were certainly protu': to du\ 

Alexander was tolerant as the tinn's went, willing 
enough to let Savonarola alom* as a “ <’hatt<'ring 
friar,” though history could not have raised up a 
more dramatic antitlu*sis than tin* dark Ferrarese, 
speaking the language of Hebraic proplu'cy, an<l 
Alexander at his eas<‘ in high pia<-e. like some 
mysterious, imlolent, wick<*d king in the Old 
Testament. Much of his treusuw was needed for 
Cassar; still, he was a munificent jiutron for what 
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ministered to the pleasure of the eye. San Gallo 
and Bramnnt(' were at work in Rome. Pinturicchio 
eovta-ed his private rooms with some of the most 
(•harming*' (!(“(‘()rative work in the world; the Borgia 
apartments, long sealed by the curse of Julius, 
vaulte<l with Kgyptiai\ myth, with Borgia kneeling 
before the risen (dirist on the wall, present a loving 
na'iv'e sjxH'taele of painter’s vision and jeweller’s 
work, radiant witli happy blue. That lordly 
.squaruU'ring of beauty in evanescent matters so 
eharaet<‘ristie of the Ihaiaissanee was a natural way 
with th<‘ Borgia. Festivals on festivtils—pageantry, 
triumphs, and bull-lights, with Ctesar slaying his 
totem, himself llu' slayer and the slain, like a true 
ancient god ! Other and njore amazing sights be- 
wildt'i' th<“ "Vh'ar of .Tubilee, when even the princess 
of an impta-illed house must venture into the realm 
of tln^ enemy, b<‘eaust‘, for some inexplicable 
reason, it s<*emed good to be there;. 

But. it was a strange* Home. The whole hinted 
story of (iamlia’s dciath, with its lights on the 
masketd man, the ,Te;wish epiarter, the <;ynieal te;sti- 
mouy of the; bargeman, renauil a life like a theatre 
s<*en<' wh<*re tin* trap-door might e)pen at any 
moment. Nothing mattereal gre;atly e'.xccpt the 
building of Ciesar’s kingdom, and that was omin¬ 
ously stam;d with curious ineieleint—the defence 
ami capture; of Caterina Sforza; the candid murder 
of Alphonse of Aragon, that fair young husband 
for whom Luer(*zia we'pt so ince)nsidejratcly that she 
hael to be e;xil(;d awhile to Ne'pi; the terrible wrong 
ami obscure de;ath of Astorre Manfredi of Faenza, 
the lovelu'st y<mth in Italy; the passing of Cardinal 
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on Cnrdinul who bibtriit mllt't'Hi ; tho smuptuous 
wedding of liUereziii to Ferrara till tlie nameless 
fever or poison stru<‘k father and son at tJiice in the 
gardens, ami Ciesar diseovered tlms tlu' one deatlly 
ehcekniate he had i»ot fores(‘en. 'ria* trinity <‘n<ls in 
darkness. The deserted ho<ly <)f the* father is pushed 
liorribly into a too-strait eoiliii; years after, tVsar 
eseapes from eaptivity in Spain, tady that his lanly 
In'! found naked ami d(‘ad on a lomdy hattUdield in 
Navarre; Liu'rezia, Duelu'ss <»f Ferrara, is laid to 
rest at last after long secret peuam'e as a ItTtiary 
of Saint Framas. 

Ale.vander was able, fair, t<»Ierant, and a just 
administrator. Ilis great emajiy Julius parnllehnl 
most of his {>rove<l breaches {»f faith ami morality, 
and ravaged Italy in a yet more deadly fashion. 
But his sins of the flesh e\pir<‘<i earlier than in 
the over-vitali.sed Alexander, .lulius, ha<i an 
elemental fury of action which, in later life, was 
eolourably patrioti<‘, and he <iied in a high b<T(»ical 
way. The picturesque and dramatic publi<ity of 
Alexander’s doings stagg<Te<i the Papacy. It had 
an imaginative appt'al like a Mystery of tin* Seven 
Deadly Sins enaeted within a chama*!. 'riu' Pope 
who was seen entering St John Lateran with Ca*sar, 
Gandia, and the Mahometan Djem, who was evidtait 
throned in tin* basilica of the \’ati<*nu with laicrezia, 
Giulia Farnese, and Samaa of Aragon on gttlden 
cushions at his feet, laughing througli the .Mjiss like 
the dedicattxl courte.sans of am-ient I'aistern temples, 
invited irresistibly to pre.sent excess and future 
reactions. 
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xiv 

Pius III. was blit aiv interlude. The Borgian 
launny, OiuUaiui della Rovere, became that great 
Pojie of Battles, Julius. Not at all stainless, he was a 
nmeh greater inau than Ah^xander, even if his great¬ 
ness were of tlu; simple kind of wind-like, wave-like 
tuu^rgy. His ambit ion was not much purer, though 
it was directed ehielly towards the domination 
of himself and ins otliee. Something of Milton’s 
Lucifer agitab's him; yet through strife and agony 
h<' s<'ems to work to some eonseiouvsness of irrepar- 
ubl<‘ disaster, like tht; artist who evoked the I’anlike 
IVIos(‘s and the w<‘ury lovely adol<‘seents for his tomb. 

Actually he a<-hieved little, and that little was 
all to fh<! weakening of the cities tliat nourished 
humanism, art, and splendour. The League of 
Cambrai is a woi-st; <‘rim(5 nnlly than any one of 
Ah'Xamh'r's pi'rsonal excesses. But, besides Venice, 
P<*rrarn, Perugia, Bologna, and Floi’cnce had reason 
to <-urse his name. Be tore the (killegc of Cardinals ; 
his fury against his own nephmv, the Duke of Urbino, 
wlum he struck to <leath the treacherous Alidosi 
whom his uncle htved, was an astounding pheno¬ 
menon. If in th<^ tmd he raised the cry, Fnori i 
barbari," it sourulcd ill on tlu^ Ups of a Pope who 
had welc<im<‘d so many aliens as his allies. Still, 
a Benaissance critic forgave much to oiui wlio was 
in himst'lf an image of greatness, of Urribilitd, 
ev<‘n if he was great otdy as a I'yelone or a flaming 
fir<', a dominator, helmed and merciless, leading his 
armies against the cities. They forgave him even 
his animal fury heeaus(‘ of his vitality. “ II disoit, 
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Ferrair, Ftn-rare, iil <'<>r{H‘ tic i)it» (car il jm-tiit le 
boil Pape, aiiKsi bitai tpi'ini antrt*, niissi tcnait-il 
phis tic ratlvculuricr que tic I'rn’lcsiastitpic) io 
t’havTt).” St» says Prantomt*. 

Alexander, Julius, I,et>, rtqircstait in the Papacy 
thrt.'e phases of the Htaiaissanct'; anti Julius was 
certainly charged with all its taicrgy anti its superb 
pride. lie ftauul artists \vht> were surprisingly 
suitetl to his temptT, anti practically saitl tt) them: 
“ Exalt me.” Ntt tlilcKnntt* he, but a ctuupUTur 
feverish tor pcrpt'tuation in stone and broir/c and 
fresco. For his glory Mic!iclangcl<» yicldeil him 
prtmd and bitter service, making him marvels vvith 
a kind t)f angry sympathy, etnering the Sistine 
ceiling with jiroplu'ts, sibyls, and youths, i-asting 
him in colossal brtm7.t\ wasting years enileavtmring 
to realise the magnificence of his tomb. Fttr his 
eulogy Raphael’s melodic taUmt was forced into the 
rhetoric of the Stair/a. Rramante, Rome’s perft'ct 
builder, was rt'ally attuned tt* his tlreams, ami tht* 
new vSaint Peter's liegan indeetl. Hut it takes long 
for such an architectural idea to matt'rialise. niul 
Rramaute’s harmony was to be marred inexpressibly. 

As “ Pagan ” a figure us any (»f them, this Ptaitifex 
Maximus, this liorncd god of Michelnngtdo’s, with 
his ragt! for the temporal, but a splenditl patron 
of art, whatever his reasons, and a m*table figure 
in the history of Italy! 


XV 


But he was exhausting; niul the t'ollegi' of Car¬ 
dinals was young, eager for mirth, and bunianistic 
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elegance, tired of the eamp and the struggle. 
So the Medieean Giovanni found himself exalted in 
Home as Leo X., with unprecedeided expenditure 
of proei'ssional wt^leonie, moving, frankly enchanted, 
to take lus [)apal throne, through antique statues, 
arches, epigrams on Vuums and Pallas, trophies and 
obelisks, etiigit‘s of saints and gods. 

Leo's reign, the “golden age” of the Roman 
Renais.sane<\ has th<! lu'avy richness of decay. In 
th<^ centre is the: Pop(‘, a puzzling ambiguous figure, 
exhausti'd physically, since it was the way of the 
Medi<'i to .sp<>nd the lr<‘asur<! of their vitality ex¬ 
travagantly and soon, young still but diseased, yet 
ktamly awake to the spectacU^ of pleasure. The 
much-<juot(Hi r<unark about “ enjoying the Papacy” 
is sulhciently the keynoti; of his character. I.ook 
at him in Haphaer.s [)ieture, with the heavy face, 
still alive to policy and pleasure, though the soul 
has almost retr<'at.<‘.d from the spoiled body, living 
on m<*r<‘ly in the elegant id<»lis(;d hands, and, one is 
told, in tlur sweet voices that dispt^lled the malodour 
of his <lis<*us<*. He holds a glass, for his eyes are- 
weak : lK‘sid<‘ him tin* little bell and the precious 
book are signs (»f tla^ <‘I<‘gance.s lu^ lov«l. His 
tast<‘s w<“rt‘ various, for Latin versing, painting, 
drama, <H»nversation, practical joking, jewels and 
stuffs, and himtitjg, in which he took an impassioned 
though iH'cessarily rather inactive part. 

L<‘onine Home is all carnival, with the yoimg 
(’ardinals leaping lightly about in their masks. 
Triumphs aitd proc<‘ssions ahound, Leo’s elephant, 
the pridt* of Home, always much in evidence. There 
are symf>osia, more Ciceronian tlian Platonic, under 
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the laurel aiul cypress of Agosliuo Chigi's villa 
garden. Then* are: wild practical jokes like the 
coronation of the po<‘ta.stcr Barahallo. 'riierc ar<‘ 
great feasts, such as those of th<> aforesaid hanker 
Chigi’s. lord of the Villa Farnesina. witli almost 
frantic demonstration of luxury, 'rhere is music, 
music everywheix'. Sometliing more intimate and 
gracious lingers in the salon of Im{MTia, where, in a 
setting of gold and a'/ur<‘, evtm the grnv<‘ Sauloleto, 
bedsides Beroaldo, Chigi, lughirami, may he seen 
lifting lu'r Liitin aiiul ItaiUjin hooks. 'I'he Cnniinals 
wsilk in the stair/c with keen inma-al Ijk-cs Bemho; 
Ingliirami; Bihhi<*tui; Ijaptflito <l'lvstc, hrilliamt atul 
cruel, lierct-ly of his raic<': Ipjaolito <h*' Meaiici, rider, 
musicum, scholar, soldier, hatting his luit <»f rt'd ; 
Pompeta Colonna; ihdrucci, the “ Ctipitl of tin* 
C’ardimds,” for all his wilful hcaiuty dt'stincd to 
traigic end through a childish ctins|»iraicy fn»m which 
the gaiy Pofae knew how' to wrest much ctimpcnsait ion. 
Haipluiel goes followetl hy tnaops <»f tintferers, like 
ai Pritice. (Iraieitaus children, like Federigo (hinzatga, 
hostage of Mantua, look <»n at aill strange, gallant, 
and sumptuous speetack's; it is part <if their 
education. 

Still, ait the lightest, there is sonu'thing <tf the 
arenai in the tlivei^ions of Home, amd something <»f 
the staige in the setting ; amd imkasi Baphaiel anal 
Giulio Romano and the n-st, if tla-y arc lutrd ad 
work, are at work on tlaa “ i-urtuin.” 

But Rome is lively. Paisapiin takes Protean 
sluipcs. All ohject.s arai <’hisclled atui perhs'ted, 
amd merchants of eveiy lu.xury am<l every art ailaamtl. 
Luther comt's to tin* ht>ly city, anal aleparts horritksl 
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Ht tht^ (»f nioiisijrtiors and hetarm. Erasmus 

conu's, and is iidinittily fasciuaUKl by tlie concourse 
of artists and scholars. 

Impressions \-ary <‘onsidcrably as to Leo’s part 
in tlu? gn«it probably be<‘ausc his own attitude 
is really ind(‘cisiv<‘ and inconsistent. If he was a 
{latron of literutxu't', h<^ cared rather for Latin 
fMKdusters, and for improvisatori, than for folk of 
the calibrtt «»f Erasmus, Ma<'hiavelli, or Ariosto. If 
lu' Un<‘d art, ht* found Michelangelo an “ alarming 
man,” and set him uncongenial tasks, delighting in 
llapluu'l chiefly for tlu^ facil<‘, melting, and courtly 
<;U‘ments in him. During his pontificate Leonardo 
cam<^ to li<»me, and l<‘ft it again, undesired. He was 
serhnis only in his passi<»n for humanism, and that 
of a “ de<-a<ienf " kind. Still, let a court adorned 
by men like Herouldo, Aleaialcr, Hembo, Sadoleto, 
Hibbi<‘na, Sanna'/aro. V'ida, hav(! its (hie lustre among 
th<^ priiicely enfourages of the world. Libraries he 
created sumptuously ; and the drama was acclaimed 
in the unpriestly mirth of the Otlandra, Mandra- 
and t h«^ Supim.Kiti, though the sc(mcry, ballets 
and moM'schi of the inti'rhules scom<«l to intrigue 
the: sjK'ctators even mor(; than the play. All the 
minor arts w<a'<’ g<'n<u‘ously (aicouraged. 

Yet I^to’s direct incentive to some Renaissance 
efforts little counliaacts tlu; deadly chance that 
eonfronlial him, smiling among his young Cardinals, 
and discussing the immortality of the soul, with the 
'Peutonic obstinacy incarnate in Martin Luther. 
Neither leo nor his (hillio-like nutssengers could 
eojupn^hend the serious dangers presented by 
that antagonist, and so the venom of theological 
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(lifft‘ren<‘<‘s iiifiH'tea larg(‘r issiu's, stH'thiiig (Unrer 
Hiul fiercer, retardhijU tiu* (l<‘velo{>nie!it of F.urope. 
Apart from tiiis, Ix'o's pur<‘Iy (lynnsfic policy, 
pursued iu the tortuous shifty mumuT peculiar to 
the later Medici, though it seemed to eueouraffc 
tlu^ steady family growth he dt*sire<h ht'sides hring- 
itig minor eonse(pienees like the spoliuti<»n of the 
gracious stat<' of llrhino, etide<l hy alieiuiting from 
the Papacy al the eaudi<lates from the Miupire -- 
Henry VIII., Francis, and <‘ven the orthodox 
ChurU's V. 

Still, he is a duhious personality : and if may 
he that he had his <lreams of a larger Italy, thougli 
his house ;iffor<i<‘d him weak insfrimumts for sm-h 
aspiration in th<‘ (}uh*t though nttra<*tive (auliano. 
Ills hrotiier, au<l his nephew laua'ir/.o, nuuh* Duke <tf 
Ifrbino, both of wiioni, howtwer, w<'r<‘ <'h}uig«*d itito 
ti'rrihh; glory when they became pr«’fexts for tiu' 
myth of Mieiiehmgtdo’s inuiginative <lespair. 

The Rome of Leo eanratt be spared fr<an the 
historical memory, th<‘ Papal Rome iti whh-h if was 
conveniently held that “ what is true in philos(»phy 
may be false in tlnsjlogy,” when Rctulx* anxiously 
warned Hadohdo not to <i<“prave his style hy renditig 
Saint Paid, when tin* sfory of Cupid ami Psyche 
was garlamh'd round Cardinal Ribbiena’s bath¬ 
room, wlnm Chigi's bafKpu'ts outdiil th<is«* of 
Lueullus, aiul Raphael paint<*d th<* re<’onciliati<»n 
of all philosophit‘s in tlu- School of Athens. last’s 
heart was naturally whcr«* his treasur<* was, in the 
Court of the Relvedert*, where the ifercuh-s, Ariadne, 
Venus, Apolh), Laoetkm, st<MKi among laurel, cypress, 
orange-trees and fountains ; aiul tIu* heart of a 
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ini|4ht iu* in a very luuch woi\se place. 
It was a lloiiu' <*!' tfreat urhanily, with a velvet 
hUumung beauty, all music, humauisui, and laughter. 
Yet th<‘ uthuir uf the s<‘pulehre lingers round it, as 
literally about its music-loving Pope, for it is the 
city that shall Itring Italy low, the <'ity that never 
kn<'w lovti from lust, nor <-ould allow the soul free 
play witli matter. .Vt mouuuits laa) shows the 
(•(mseious frivolity of a <lisillusioned mind; he has 
the nuK'king tolerajice of tho.se <’onseious of approach¬ 
ing ruin, lik<' a Charh's II. or a Louis Quiir/e. And 
Unit ruin is not far away wluai llu; joyous Pope dies 
in ngiuiy, with <*n!y his jester. Fra Mariano, beside 
him. 


xvi 

'I’he weak, uuattni«-ti\e and alum reform of 
Adrian of Ihreeht, b<‘wilder<;<l monastic figure in 
lauKs pjilaee, ettunted tor nothing at all. The vain 
virttu* of his brief rule hal only to the fatal election 
<d’ (’lement \TI., bustard .son of that Medici slain 
in the Pn/,/.i conspiruey. As Cardinal (liulio do’ 
M<'diei lu' had se<*m<‘<l U‘o's right hand, and effective 
in his fnshi<»n. But us Pope he showed all the folly 
and purposeless <'raft r<*it<u*unt in .some of the 
members of his family, with none of its peculiar 
genius, most apparent in the great Lorenzo. Since 
he had m» visi<tn. the peofib* peri.shed. Without 
siju'crity. hiyalty, or any dominating j)assion except 
vulgar family gn-ed, h<- play<-d t niitor to Frances and 
Charles ulfernntively till h<? had e.xasperated both, 
hesi«les the Colonna ajul Naphts, Far more than 
Charles, or the tragic Bourbon, he was himself 
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(lirtu'tly rt'spousihle tV>r tiio ar<‘n<lful sut-k of his (‘ity, 
and even more diiretly, sineti Charles was distinetly 
unwilling, for the still greater erinu' of the suhs<*qnent 
saek of Florence. However, tlu- terror and danger 
of ids position during tiu' overtlirow of Home 
brought him a sympathy lie hardly deserved. For 
eiglit days Spanish mercenaries and laitheran lands- 
knwlits, strange eompani<»ns from the: Fmperor's 
dissimilar domains, an awful rabble of starving, 
suffering, and le.ndt*rl<‘ss soklu'rs, both Freundsbt'rg 
and Bourbon dramati<'nlly <l<*n<l, tortured, pillaged, 
ravislied, and sl<‘w; and tliey r<‘turned again to the 
terrible i)usine.ss. It was not that Home endured 
more than other towtjs hud enthmsl, often from 
Papal troops, but that when rape an<l violence 
darkenwl the city whiefi was the grandios<* sytnhol 
of spirittial p<tw<‘r. tlu* tniiul of Fairojx* <}niveretl 
dizzily as tlie sacred siqx'rstitum of tlu* inviolable 
place gave way, and the Papacy tell as a prize for 
the spoiler. For a time, indeed, ('h-nu tit might 
have lax'ome a mer<^ “ mass-priest ” again ; but the 
eous<n*vative temper of Charles saved both Pope 
and Papacy. The orthodox but siiu-en* Fanperor, 
and tlu; insineen; P<»pe, greetly thrt>ugh all his fV*ars, 
met at Bologna, ami cmh'd the Italian Bennissaiu’c. 
Spain and Austria s<!t their tV<‘t in Milan ; Floren<*<*, 
vainly faithful t<> Iver <‘nr<*less ally Francis, was 
seizxxl by the ImfM'.rial army muler the Prin<*e of 
Orange, and given to the most dubious of M<*dieean 
bastards. Giovanni, the hero-faun, was dead. The 
young Ippolito had to Im- a Curdimil tiiat flu* 
sensualist mulatto Alessandro might be duke in 
Florence. 
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xvii 

It is tru<‘ that tin* HtaiaissuiK’t^ activity is not 
sus}H*iuh“<i snthlculy, tliat Mh’hclnnfft'lu atid Cellini 
iuivt^ still work to (lt», ami Vcni<’c, lu'causc of her 
jflory a{)nit and separate, tlowers loiijuf and late, with 
Titian, Tint«»retto, Saiisev<*rino. ami others, l>etore 
“ the fruitaj,H‘ has to <lrop.” Canl III,, the Farnese, 
brother «»f (Jiulia Bella, is a Pope in the llenalssanee 
mode jkfone <'old. He loves hnildiii};, scholars, and 
paint in^f, in his way : ami his hateful sou Pierluigi 
(■jirries the worst traditions of l*apal nipati to 
crueller e\<'ess. But philos(»phies ami <lreuins 
wither. 'I'Ih- nobler soids. C<int.’irini. ,Sa<lolelo, Pole, 
b(*eome dtiijbted, for tlie Chundi is siukli'nly' eon- 
j,<'i<ais of her <lugma. Paul imist ndm’taidly agreed 
to tin* t'ouneil <if Trent, openetl in lo4.5, since, 
<lespit<‘ the I’apnl halr«*d of th<* r<'et)gnitit>n of 
ceeuim-nienl riglits, he w.as compelled to eon.sent 
to a demaml formulHte<l alike by tlu' Cniversity 
of Piiris, the* FmjH-r«ir. and I.uther; having agreed, 
he eupturetl it with his Italian prelates, so that it 
nev<'r tcaadied the problems Charh's was honestly 
anxicnis to solve. It matte reetmeiliation iin- 
piKssihle; but P.aul was more eonetTiietl with 
maiming the Fmperor’s antlmrity, for family 
interests, than with his .spiritnal tlominion. Under 
the trausititaud .Itdius II, the Couueil studietl 
nothing but thtgma, leaving the impa,Hsit»iHitl and 
emotional souls among its ehihlren t«» be thereafter 
ftir ever silent <ir suspeet. Paid IV'., who luul l>een 
Carnffa, the zealous Iiujuisitor, hegin.s the Counter- 
Btd'orm. Fven V’ittoria Cokmnu’.s Pimion of tfte 
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Rctkemer is marked for dt'.stnudiou. The <*oId 
cruelty of iiitolerniu'e indeed defmt's the position 
of the Church and .sets tlu* division of tlu' sword 
hetwecn it and Protestantism. But. ns usual, it 
also masks the cold iiypoerisy of tlw' soul ; the 
Rcnaissanct* dies out %vith Ct'uei revenges, and with 
the tragic gallantries tif the convents. 


wiii 

During the Beunissanee ja'nrs (*f eluingiug ideals 
and passionate will it whs impessihle that the 
Papacy and the Chur<'h should gti mn’linllenged aiul 
uiicritici.scd. Kyes renewtal hy the historic* s<*nse 
looked at thesta sonu* with lanv scorn, .s<tiue w ith new 
comprehension, 'the criti<'ism was of \arious kinds, 
part of it internal that is. <*xpre.ssed hy those who 
never wouhl have dreamed t»f (h'strt>ying the great 
tradition part of it <*xternal, an<l destruct ive, be¬ 
cause in no <*a.se did it exist \meoiled from strong 
political motive. What we <*all the lieformation 
is not part of th<^ i{t‘nnis.siinc<* proper; both that 
and tlu* Counter-lieformation were itu’luded in its 
natural setpiel of r<‘volt and reacti<»n. The htng 
antipathy between purely T<*utotiie and laitin 
countries ma<h; the religions secession \t*ry easy 
when it was so much to tlu* advantage of the 
territorial princes. At first, sehojars aiul artists 
were drawn into sympathy with what seemed a 
war for intellwtual lil)erty, and mystics y«*arned 
towards the idt'a <»f the uninterrupltal flight <»f the 
soul towards (iod ; but all these fell away on behold¬ 
ing the rise merely of a ntwv intolerance at worst, 
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as in n i«‘w kitul «»f conipromist' at best, as 

in Knj^Iiind. Ihf artist anti thf stholur them 

arc only throt* nttitiult's towanls tbo j»r<tbleni t»f 
the soul and its Cio<l, Catholieisnii of tlu' niystieal 
kind, implyinjj some fontinnmis or merely rwur- 
rent Ihisenldike suieide of the pure n'usoiu some 
disscH'iation t>f tin* life <»f faith friun the lite of 
the intelhs't, or stnne form t»f more <»r less Flabmie 
Pantheism or sheer aj^nostuism. The arrange¬ 
ment ealled Protestantism means nothing hut 
sterility ntu! ugliness, nor d«i the early ,Ine<i!»ean 
and Carolifie writers, for %vhom the (*hur<'h of 
Mnglnnd uas still uarm and rieh with the ineense 
of (’uthoIi<'ism, st>r\e to disprove tluif statement. 

'rite {l<*IVtrnmt ion was pure eahunity, in its em- 
hitl^Tmetit of tite hmg reUgitais wars that followed, 
ami in th«- ejilVaeed reeonst ruetion <if the t’jitholie 
Chureh, oppt»sing Isigotry ti» bigotry : but the Popes 
were as mueh to Idante for it as the Pritiees. 'I'hey 
ejiretl tiotlting for the eorrujition of the (lerman 
eiergy ; tiiey were imue inimieal to the efforts of 
their own t'hampioti (‘hurles than his I.utheran 
b'udattaaes ; their passion for their merely seetdar 
interests blinded them ul»s<ihitely to greater issues. 


siv 

To resume, as the passion of humanism niul art 
suhsidetl a little, it was evident that the (‘Inm’lt 
itself wjis tUvided hy two kinds of erities. It still 
had its saints ; lait it was i-uriously ami subtly 
{>aganis«*ti. 'riu-re aros«' a bntai of niysti<’nl spirits 
who wotdd fain have infeeletl their (‘huirh with 
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new fires, would have revivified her only by the 
flame of an emotional ardour for purity and beauty 
in conduct and meditation. Of those descendants 
of Dante and Catherine of Siena, who yearned to 
see their Church indeed the Bride of the Gospel 
Christ, some were like Savonarola the Pauline 
ascetic, others were quietist, with the Alexandrian 
Neo-Platonic vision of beauty and the shadowing 
soul—of the order of the Beloved Disciple. The 
Oratory of the Divine Love (1517) intimated the 
latter longing. Vittoria Colonna, Ochino, Contarini, 
and Pole were all touched with this desire for 
a greater harmony between the Church and the 
love of God. The second group, of more arid and 
reactionary nature, had a fierce revulsion to belief in 
formal dogma and the repression of all strange dreams 
—to the Inquisition of the Spanish type, to the 
Index Expurgatorius, to the Jesuitism of Ignatius 
Loyola. Unfortunately for Europe the second 
group triumphed over the first, which lingered on 
as a kind of heresy in forms of Molinism and 
Illuminism. Charles V., though in temper allied 
with the dogmatics, stands by himself as a critic, 
conscious of the strength of the Lutheran position, 
impatient of mere Popes, devoted to the Idea of 
the Church itself, and prepared to sacrifice some 
personal conviction to the maintenance of its 
integrity. 

Among the antagonistic critics, early prepared 
to destroy as well as denounce, Martin Luther 
stands pre-eminent, as if fatally chosen to avenge 
old German wrongs and humiliations wreaked by 
stronger pontiffs. He founded a party essentially 
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political, pcrplexingly ready to trade with Emperor, 
Pope, or Sultan -no passionate Husites, no Utra- 
quists thirsting for the burning Cup. A monk 
unfit for the monkish life, he naturally hated the 
incompatibility between the ideals and the per- 
formance.s of lus Church, and solved the problem 
by abolishing for himself and others those ideals 
int<i!<‘rably severe for ordinary human nature. He 
was of the temper tliat hates the impossible, just 
as some have a consuming fever to follow it. In 
spite ail tin* hero-wor.ship of Protestant countries, 
latiluT is clearly a vulgarian, a champion of 
“ commonscns(‘,” that is, of the needs of the “ average 
sensual man ” in th<‘ way of religion, resenting any 
arr<»gaiu*e of itlealism and beauty. The Luther who 
was uncaudid with the Emj)eror and \mfaithful to 
the P<‘asants, stood for the little coarse territorial 
Prijices his prot<'<*tors, and the bourgeois, who were 
slowly iMSHiming mor<‘ and more a power in 
Europe and netsletl a ndigion to suit them—a code 
of behiivitmr to maintain the decencies of life, to 
regtdarisc sensualism <'omfortably, calling it, robbed 
of its adventun*, tlonu^sticity. He it is who is 
exaltctl by th<‘ pi<’tvircs<juc but prcjjudiced Michelet 
as the “ founder <»f the family.” He founded the 
family with a random nun, and justified bigamy to 
please Philip <»f Ih'sse, his protwtor. Certainly 
he was obstinate, <‘ourag<Mms, and at first, exalted 
by his tljset>v<‘ry of the Bible, had a strain of 
mystical grace in his evang<4 ; but tliat disappeared 
tjuiekly wlien tlie Peasants’ Revolt sprang from the 
i<lea of fwtlom in Ciod; thereafter he could not 
sufliciently preueli olxHiienee to Princes, nor carefully 
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enough purge his following of dangerous elements 
like Anabaptism and Zwinglism. He had no new 
spiritual manifestation—others had defied the Pope 
before him; but he became involved with the 
question of German nationalism. Very different 
figures hover near him, that condottiere of con¬ 
troversy, Ulrich von Hutten, and Melanethon, 
weary of the quarrel, the one moderator, really 
anxious for peace. The New Learning in Germany 
was at first strongly anti-papal, because of the sloth 
and ineptitude of the German clergy satirised in the 
famous Epistolce Obscurorum Virorum (1515), but 
the schools of Nurnberg and Augsburg, citadels of 
luxury and irony, reacted against the fierceness 
of Luther, hating both extremes. Erasmus and 
Reuchlin, the two great extra-Italian scholars, 
wearied equally of a quarrel degenerating into 
mere invective on both sides. 

In other lands this antagonistic criticism was 
victorious or not according to the political crises 
of the time. In England the change was very 
slowly and reluctantly begun because the king was 
enamoured of a cool-headed lady who made his 
divorce the price of her favours, and accomplished 
partly because of the duel with Spain, and partly 
for the love of the monastery spoils. Jean Calvin 
has more poetry in him than Luther, the black and 
bitter poetry of the extreme to which his French 
lucidity and his scholastic training drove him. 
Supplanting the power of the Pope by the tyranny 
of an imperfectly understood Book, longing for 
theocracies and pharisaisms, he gripped the icy 
republic of Geneva, and enthralled timid spirits 
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in the despotism of his implacable will. Scotland, 
torn by political discontent, caught his dark Old 
Testament evangel from Knox, and confused it 
with her freedom : since the stronger part of her 
was to reject Catholicism and the beauty of the 
Renaissance with Mary, the extremest dissent suited 
her best. Besides, that strange country compounded 
of passion and reticence, pride and misery, there¬ 
fore perhaps singularly prone to madness, found 
something congenial in those doctrines of pre¬ 
destination, and unpardonable original sin, blind 
submission to the absolute God of destiny—doctrines 
of doom and dread peculiarly favourable to the 
insane. 

But this is no history of the fierce political evil 
of the Reformation; it must suffice merely to 
indicate that the real Renaissance criticism of 
the Church was that of the freed intellect, of “ the 
spirit that denies.” Ironic, pitiful, tolerant, com¬ 
prehending “ modern ” completely, it is found in 
people so varied as Erasmus, Rabelais, and Mon¬ 
taigne. Marguerite of Valois was a courtly example, 
though she was (Uvote. in the end. Their position 
was difficult. Contemplating the mirth and 
tragedy of human things, they could only deride 
the folly and hypoc-risy of one side, without finding 
comfort in the equal bigotry of that which claimed 
to stand for freedom. Rabelais c‘Ould confound all 
in laughter: Erasmus might write satires and be 
vexed in spirit. Their spiritual inheritors were 
not to be for many a century. The greatest word 
is spoken by Montaigne, urbane, smiling, dubious, 
invincibly curious, satiric, yet impatient of hasty 
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reformers of immemorial tradition, setting the 
keynote for both sceptic and devotee, ancestor 
of natures so diverse as Diderot, Pascal, Voltaire, 
Renan, Anatole France. “Je laisse a part la 
grossi^re imposture des religions de quoy tant de 
grandes nations et tant de suffisants personnages 
se sont ons enyvrez ; car cette partie estant hors 
de nos raisons humaines, il est plus excusable de 
s’y perdre a qui n’y est extraordinairement ^claire 
par une faveur divine.” 

Reform and Counter-Reform, each ended in the 
hardening of dogma; new Protestant and new 
Catholic alike agreed in hate of that free spirit, 
adventuring in strange worlds of imagination and 
philosophy, which was the soul of the Renaissance. 
Galileo, Servetus, Bruno, Campanella, Molinos will 
pay great penalties for its persistence within them. 
Spain, ever incorruptibly orthodox, though strangely 
independent, will decide that the Church can be 
saved only by making an idol of the Pope she has so 
frequently ignored, branding her dreadful sincerity 
on other Catholic countries with her peculiar form 
of Inquisition and emasculating them with her 
baroque Jesuitry. 

The Teutonic races as a whole found it suited 
their steady materialism to develop a theology that 
kept their God in order, shrewdly reducing the 
religious instinct to a ritual of respectability, a rule 
of conduct necessary to the mental comfort of the 
average man, and a mode of keeping the poor and 
the luckless in subjection. But Protestantism is 
failing steadily in all these ends, for it cannot give 
ecstasy, except in the cruder and more violent 
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phases that revert to the orgiastic Eastern forms 
of worship, and it cannot console the materially 
wtetched with that mystic comfort, that Secret Rose 
of beauty hidden in the Mass which the ancient 
Church holds fast through all her wrong-doing and 
wrong-taking. The Latin races in the end have 
had to decide between her and scepticism, the Celtic 
peoples cleave yet closelier to her, except those who 
have accepted the fiercer extremes of Protestant 
“ dissent,” as if, since they must drink emotional 
intoxication from the chalice, crude alcohol will do 
if the ancient wine of the Dionysos-Christ be spilt. 
The supreme magnificence of the Catholic Church 
ended with the Council of Trent; but she must 
persist as long as the need of religion persists, 
for she has reconciled within herself so many 
elements desired by tlie unanalysable human soul 
--she with her Annunciations, her Seven Joys 
and Seven Sorrows for the woman, her Virgin 
and her Magdalene mysteriously twined as in the 
older religions, her Nativities and Epiphanies for 
the Child, lier TiCnts and Passion Fridays and 
Easters for the mythos of the agony of man, her 
ritual of pain, propitiation, beauty, rapture, her 
God sacrificed and transubstantiated, her appeal 
to what in humanity 

“ is permanent, obscure, and dark 
And of the nature of Eternity.” 

While her tradition mingles the subtle sweetness 
of dying Asiatic gods, the Hellenic mysteries, the 
Galilean tenderness, the Pauline asceticism, the 
Alexandrian vision, the Roman pomp, the Gothic 
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ecstasy, the Franciscan simplicity, the superb 
Renaissance effrontery, the humilities and passions 
of innumerable saints, in her gorgeous symbolism 
of the miracle of the spiritual life, she continues 
to fascinate the sophisticated and the simple in the 
lovely democracy of her rites. 


Leading 

Dates 

A.D. 

Pope Martin V. . 


. 1417-1431 

Pope Eugenius IV. 


. 1431-1447 

Council of Basel began 


1431 

Emperor John Palseologus . 


. 1425-1448 

Pope Nicolas V. . 


. 1447-1455 

Fall of Constantinople . 
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Pope Pius II. 


. 1458-1’464 

Pope Paul II. 


. 1464-1471 

Pomponius Laetus 


. 1425-1497 

Platina .... 


. 1421-1481 

Pope Sixtus IV. . 


. 1471-1484 

Pope Innocent VIII. 


. 1484-1492 

Savonarola .... 


. 1452-1498 

Pope Alexander VI. 


. 1492-1503 

Pope Julius II. . 


. 1503-1513 

League of Cambrai 


. 1508-1509 

Pope Leo X. 


. 1513-1522 

Pope Clement VII. 


. 1523-1532 

Sack of Rome 


1527 

Council of Trent . 


. 1545-1563 

Emperor Charles V. (b, 1500, abdicated 1555, d. 1 558) 


(See also previous Chapters.) 
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Chapter x 

The Renaissance Ferment 
i 

During the centuries roughly ineluded under the 
term “ Renaissance,'” Italy was drunken like wine 
by the other great nations of Europe. All of them 
were her communicants, either in love or in hate. 
They might indeed have experienced the merely 
humanist revival in a direct fashion, but even that 
they would have experienced differently. The torch 
of the New Learning was caught from Italy as by 
the dancers in a bransle: the countines tossed it 
one to another, France, Spain, the German prince¬ 
doms, the T.OW Countries, England, Scotland, all 
took from her, some giving in their turn. The 
invaders came and came: her civic life, her in¬ 
dustries, her great Eastern traffic, her science, her 
literature, and her other arts all perished before 
their cruelties of desire ; but her heart, in breaking, 
disengaged both lier sweetness and her peril. 

France, though always intimate in Italian matters 
(the effects of Troubadour verse, the very name of 
Francis, jongleur among saints, can witness the 
intercourse), was at first a little uncertain of her 
lovely and unquiet conquest, yet drank deepest of 
that charm, expressed it in an enchanting hybrid 
art and in daring personality, which in her turn she 
offered again, as, for instance, to distract yet more 
the dark conflicting soul of Scotland. The English, 
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enchanted by Italian adulteries of beauty and 
passion, built a great romantic drama out of her 
stories, and further declared their excitement by 
innumerable lyrics, and by an appetite for actual 
adventure, personal and national, unparalleled at 
any other period of their history. The German 
territory, always hostile, mindful of ancient grudges, 
yet felt Italy stimulate what art and scholarship 
she possessed, although her inimical criticism was 
to end in a “Reformation.” Spain, exotic and 
austere, took the Spirit of the Renaissance late 
indeed, but in surprising modes, as in her paintei'S 
and her literature, in the modern mingled mirth 
of Don Quixote, though her antagonistic criticism, 
again, was to close in the resurgent Inquisition. 


ii 

The French Renaissance has a bouquet for the 
historical imagination altogether different from 
the Dionysiac revel of Italy. During the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries France had brought the 
mediaeval genius to perfection in “matters” of 
romance, in cathedral, city, guild, and a peculiar 
kind of personality: but for the clash with Italy 
the succeeding centuries would probably have 
marked a period of pause and recuperation. Italy 
had lain comparatively passive and unaware during 
the Middle Ages—almost unaware, I mean, of the 
peculiar “ Gothic ” passion of their ideals, for even 
the consciousness of Dante contains elements of chal¬ 
lenge—and so was rested and ready for an intellectual 
and artistic effort that meant, after all, only the 
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reawakening of her ancient dreams. But France, 
having just perfected one singular type of culture, 
could only superimpose the new pattern on the 
old, oh! with a grace, a gaiety, a charm of infinite 
complexity (for there is nothing in architecture 
so much a pavilion of felicity as a real French 
Renaissance chateau), but more deliberately, less 
passionately, with a little of the languor of one 
that has already known excess. The memoirs of 
the time, of even Brantome, of FEstoile, of 
Marguerite of Valois, to take the more robust 
rather than the sensitive and. studious souls, are 
extremely conscious of the curiosities of their time. 

The Renaissance of Italy, I have said, affects one 
as, above all, a masculine business, so that even the 
most famous and admired of its women instinctively 
sought to carry themselves like accomplished boys 
or like expert statesmen. But the underlying 
mediacvalism in Renaissance France maintains the 
feminine note so clearly that even its eccentricities 
become more malicious because more fragile, more 
conscious. The fascination of Les Dames Galantes 
spaces these courts of love, casts these gracious 
chateaux into the clear air. The records of the 
toilets of the mignons of the Valois, deadly as their 
bright blades might be, show how the men could 
more than ape the ways of women. They were 
the seed-vessels of the artistic revival. Marguerite 
of Angouleme, of Valois, Catharine, Mary, Diana. 
Women were the real protagonists on both Huguenot 
and Catholic sides. They ruled the House of Valois 
till Nature avenged herself by concluding it with 
the morbid king who was himself half-feminine, 
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the French Elagabalus, not in any robes of the 
sun-priest, but pale in black velvet. 

France, then, was already tired, perverse, dainty, 
the France that had long since made Aucassin and 
Nicolete. She was affected by the Italian Renais¬ 
sance in its most complicated modes, the Florentine 
and the Milanese, and, later, superadded to the new 
sensations by a whimsical access of fashions from 
still mediaeval Spain. It must also be remembered 
that the Renaissance of France, because of the pride 
of feudalism held hard and long in the land, persist¬ 
ing indeed till the other long-latent fury for liberty 
and tyrannicide flamed out in the Revolution, was 
far more essentially aristocratic than in Italy. It 
was confined; those outside the barriers of birth 
had not nearly so much of that participation in the 
spectacle, at least, which made the Italian Revival 
common to all. In France it was more difficult 
for the poor scholar to grope his way to the New 
Humanism. And the new gaiety and rather feverish 
charm communicated to life expressed itself more 
in places jealously built apart than in a fresh 
efflorescence of civic beauty, though it could not 
but break out here and there in the churches and 
town places. 

So that the French Renaissance is most apparent 
as a new kind of Court, a group of curious extra¬ 
vagant people, heightening the satisfaction and 
the complications of their own personal desires, till 
they are consumed within by the strange madness 
of some of the Italian despots without the odd in¬ 
nocence that invests many of these, some of whom 
are like ungovernable children, retaining, as they 
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retained, till “ the deluge,” a quite sincere belief in 
their absolute difference from low-horn flesh and 
blood, and their inherent right to magnificent 
luxury. So the French Renaissance arts of a 
special kind of architecture, painting, writing, 
enamelling, and so on, are aristocratic, esoteric— 
created for their needs. Even the runaway 
Rabelais, pouring mirth and mockery over the 
land, uses a style of extreme sophistication. 

One rnust speak of this Court as a whole, though 
its phases are many. Charles VIII., in his fantasti¬ 
cal and unreasonably successful expedition, brought 
Italian good and evil to France. Building and art 
became more Italianate under Louis XII., though 
the Breton manners of his wife subdued the influence 
at Court. But with the Valois, that curious de¬ 
ranged dynasty, the French Renaissance laughed 
into power. Francis I. was Gallic enough, a knight 
of the Abbey of Thelema, the faun-like heedless 
handsome prince at first, formed by idolatrous 
women and ruled by the daughters of pleasure, 
till destiny betrayed him into prison and pain, 
and revealed him as a great terrified baby ready 
to promise anything to get home to both again, 
and, that desire accomplished, willing to grasp any 
pleasure bringing oblivion of his humiliation and 
broken oath. Hence chosen retinues of ladies, all 
merriment and coloured raiment, hence great 
pleasure-houses in the fresh woods and rivers, and 
beautiful things made by great minds out of Italy— 
Leonardo and Cellini and the rest; and story-books 
like the Heptameron, provided by the most devoted 
of sisters. But with Henry II. and his sons the 
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mingling of Spanish and Italian influence seems to 
develop an exotic charm, playing over a blood- 
thirst, a mania, which certainly influences courtiers. 
Henri II., “ le beau Tenebreux,” impossible Spanish 
romance dwelling shadowy in his soul, is mated to 
the Medicean Catharine, but wears to the last the 
black and white favours of that cool fine connoisseur, 
Diane de Poitiers. Then Catharine rules, with 
her priests, poisoners, astrologers, and her “ flying 
squadron,” through the moribund Francois II., the 
distracted piteous Charles V., friend of Ronsard 
and murderer of flying Huguenots, and, finally, with 
less certitude, through the perverse but imaginative 
Henry HI., insolently moving among his mignons, 
all white hands and broidered swords, deadly 
duellists making toilets like women of pleasure— 
moving between the terrorism of the Guises on the 
one hand and the dubious friendship of the Navarresc 
on the other. Then the race is wiped out in blood, 
and Henri Quatre buys Paris with a mass—quite 
as self-indulgent as his predecessors, but very 
French, tolerant, vivacious, sceptical, indifferent. 
And after him follow the centuries of rigid formalism 
in art and doctrine, covering a wild and wilder 
dishevelment of manners, the beauty of the Renais¬ 
sance lingering on like a strange dying fragrance 
in the painting of Watteau and the gardens of Le 
Notre. 

This Court of the “ Kings of the Lillie,” as the old 
chronicler calls them, presents an amazing paradox. 
Look at them one way, and you see a people all 
grace, love of art, and perfection of demeanour, all 
surrendered to festival, music, and beauty, living 
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with Wit and magnificence and curious codes of 
gallantry in those Joyous chateaux, or crowding 
with colour the decorated Louvre. But there are 
clrroniclers like Brantome, with cynical comment and 
cool record, noting lives strangely without privacy, 
and harassed by coarse and cruel pasquinade. For 
the Catholics politics became disguised as honour 
and glory. The Huguenots were not like other 
Protestants ; they were a fierce courtly folk, busy 
with plot and counter-plot, battle and dangerous 
truce, provocation and retaliation. The two parties 
mingle each other’s habits ; the ladies of Marguerite 
of Valois sing the psalms of Clement Marot at Court; 
Henry of Navarre has his mignons and mistresses. 
Indeed both Catholics and Protestants must have 
their retinue of courtesans and assassins. There 
are processions, the damarets in curled hair and 
little velvet muffs, masquerades, stately courtesies, 
above all dances—basses danses, bransles, pavanes, 
minuets, the dance called chaconne, gavottes, 
gaillards. Some of them invite with charming 
iiiames, Jouissance vous donnerai,” “ Confortez- 
moi,” “ Baissons-nous, belle.” Ladies love to dress 
like cavaliers, men wear the robes of women. The 
figures ai'C noble enough ; Gaston de Foix, Bayard, 
Bourbon, Coligny, Conde, Montmorency, the great 
Due de Guise, the “ King of Paris,” even the Due de 
Joyeuse, Bussy d’Amboise, are not little men. And 
tlie women have great qualities. Catharine, child 
of poisoned parents, with her smooth plump air, 
her white hands preparing her powers and policies 
with long patience, Mary of Scots, white and strange, 
Diane de Poitiers, calm and wise, the three 
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Marguerites, Francis’ sister, kind, blithe, always 
giving, the daughter of the Duke of Savoy, the 
lettered friend of the Pleiade, and La Reine Margot, 
dark-eyed, eloquent, seducing always with her 
velvet cap and her lovely neck, extraordinarily 
happy in her 'parures, lover of the Due de Guise, 
wedded in ermine and blazing blue, with princesses 
to support her, to that Henry of Navarre whom she 
easily excelled in generosity. But all are alike, 
subtle, intelligent, patrons of art, especially of 
building and sculpture. Catharine’s building 
activities were not interrupted even when the political 
crisis was most acute. Marguerite’s memoirs are 
all of dances, and vespers, and music on the river, 
with odd hints of heartbreaking love and hidden 
anguish of pride. 

But all the delicate minute luxury and secretly 
surviving mediaeval superstition of half-Italianised 
France, the dark ecstasy seeking a new splendotir, 
was worked in Henry III.’s Order of the Holy Ghost: 
“ High Mass is celebrated daily at nine of the ckx'k 
in the morning, at the High Altar, wholly new made 
and enriched with foure Colombes of blacke marble, 
and sixe goodly Angels of Brass : the Table liang- 
ing thereon, containeth the Adoration of the I’lirec 
Kings. This High Altar is adorned on the day of 
Pentecoste, and soleme Festivals of the Order, with 
a cloth of State, Coapes, Chasubles, and Tuniques 
of Cloth of Silver, the ground greene powdered with 
flames of Gold in embroidery, hardly any place 
wanting or void, with divers Figures expressing 
the misteries of our Redemption, and the Armes of 
the King that was the Founder, in most excellent 
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imbroiderie not to be equalled. The said orna¬ 
ments, Coapes, Chasubles, and Tuniques are lined 
with Orange Colour Taffeta. And the Chappell 
beautified with vessels of Gold and Silver of most 
inestimable value, and truely worth the greatness of a 
King of France, especially Henry, third of the Name, 
Great in all his actions and the most bountiful Prince 
of his time.” So the enthusiastic chronicler. 

But the Maries go to the Noyades. Astrologers 
and poisoners haunt the magnificent ways of the 
sceptical, superstitious people. The Duel of the 
Mignons carries a deal of wanton grace into dusty 
death. The great Massacre, never quite explained, 
shakes the country like a convulsion. The Hep- 
tameron, made by a sister desperately endeavour¬ 
ing to force her sick brother to smile, is a strange 
but convincing medley, though it comes early in the 
French Renaissance day, pilgrimage, lust, wrath, 
vanity, pride of chastity, grace and gracious speech, 
lovers that die of love, strange codes of passion and 
responsibility, all show that France could not take 
Italy with vitality and frankness. She sickened 
with it, as if it were a malady that gave the sufferer 
a hectic beauty. And the exhaustion chilled her 
into the “ Age of Reason,” from which revolution, 
romance, Parnassianism, and wilfully called 
decadence, and more terrible sequels were to 
come. But she still has the courage of the experi¬ 
menter, and the subsumed memory of her passionate 
mediaivalism. Fleroism implacable and splendid, 
prevailing even now! 

I linger on the French Renaissance because the 
(tonflict is so manifest, and because the results are 
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so fascinating in their complexity. Italians came— 
Leonardo, del Sarto, Cellini, Serlio, Bignola, Rosso, 
Primaticcio, Cortona. The French spirit caught 
the sense of novelty, of adventure, but could only 
remain steadily French. 

So, since the expression of the period was in 
the development of a peculiar group of people, and 
these the people with leisure for sensations and 
intrigue, the arts of Renaissance France are natur¬ 
ally those that can answer to personal needs— 
a personal architecture, with decorative sculpture, 
the “ little arts ” of the enamellers and faience- 
makers, and, to some degree, literature; but 
above all, architecture, of a peculiarly expressive 
kind, not as in Italy, an architecture of civic pi-ide, 
or fortressed retreat or scenic background, but 
building for individual and intimate pleasure, 
composite as the temperament demanding it. Its 
delight lies in its collisions and conflicts and subtle 
evasions and breathless captures. The seething 
tenderness, the piercing note, the love of floriated 
detail is still of the Gothic tradition ; the frank 
desire to arrange for love and pleasure and mirth 
and for the soft-shod feet of intrigue, the dream of 
Italy which is not really Italy, are of the New Spirit. 
Of course there is still some sacred building—St 
Etienne, extravagant and rapturous, dear jewel of 
churches, where the two ecstasies meet like Mary 
and Elizabeth; the charming interplay of St 
Eustache; the cloisters of St Martin of Tours ( 1508 ); 
“the beautiful galleries,” as even the dry town 
record calls them; and the Church of Brou, last 
outcry of flamboyant Gothic, for example ' But 
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the tender confusion, the lithe wrestle, the surprise 
and axidacity as of the rencontre of strangers who 
may he lovers, is secular and aristocratic. The 
change is made. The builder becomes an artisan, 
the designer an artist, for those courtly clients. 
And to all of us the French Renaissance lives chiefly 
in those (‘bateaux, built apart m their country 
setting, whose very names make a music like the 
names of tlie ladies iii Villon’s ballade. Gaiety of 
meditevalism, gaiety of Renaissance, they laughc^d 
in unison from tliese great seats like little towns, 
their lugh roofs challenging the gazer, their wonder¬ 
ful sky-lines of dormer and chimiiey and turret, their 
beautiful half-mocking spiral galleri<is, their ])ro- 
vocative embroideries of many devices, porcupine, 
ermine, crowned salamander, pierced swan, double 
pair of wings, glorified initials. They triumphed, 
all captivating and all difhn'cnt, from Langeais 
(1400), still a fortress-chateau, its battlement just 
blossoming into a cornice of mirth ; Amboise,FjCouen, 
Rlois, that house of many periods, with its outer 
spiral stair, a lyric of light and shad(nv; Fontaine¬ 
bleau, irregular and sumptuous; Chambord (1580) 
by Pierre Nepven, an Oriental convent of love, all 
arabesque and galleries and strange towers, closed 
by its bridged moats; tlie vanished Madrid; 
enchanted Azay-le-Ridea\i, rising from the Indre 
(1515); and Clienoncciaux, that house seeii like dim 
violet and ivory over the waters, and many others. 
Notably there was Anet, a. pleasure-house like a 
city, built for that Diana in whose name so much of 
th(“ French Renaissance flowered, a. place complete 
from its gardens to its hospitals, full of pride, daring, 
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beauty, decorated with the crescent and royal 
devices, adorned with glass by Cousin, completed 
by the great Goujon group of compliment. Within 
the city walls, in Paris, Rouen, Dijon, Angers, 
Bourges, Caen, Tours and elsewhere, the same blithe 
and radiant spirit is at work. The composite Louvre 
and the Tuileries of Philibert de I’Orme wove its 
magic. It is not now the time and the place to 
deal justly with such names as those of Rosso and 
Primaticcio, the Italians, and their quick French 
followers like Bullant, Pierre Lescot, Pierre Nepven, 
Philibert de POrme—all the builders concerning 
whom the poet, marking the new distinction, wrote: 

“ Dieu gard, gentils ouvriers et vous doctes esprits 
Qui avez le bel art d’architeeture appris, 

Les uns pour desseigner en plan et en modelle, 
Autres pour employer I’esquirre et la eordelle.” 

Sculpture flows pleasurably and harmoniously 
into the infinite opportunity of the new architecture, 
and Jean Goujon is the prince of carvers. There is 
none like him to cover the chateaux with a low 
relief of shy seducing figures, with a subdued music 
inviting to secret joy, to set groups of triumphing en¬ 
chanting line in their noble intervals. Jean Goujon’s 
famous fountain conveyed the divine melancholy of 
pleasure in the tone of the great ode of Keats, while 
the Diane Chasseresse, dispossessed from her pride 
of place as now she is, still remains a wonderful 
evocation of the spirit of sophisticated yet reticent 
grace. This note of sophistry and frailty is carried 
yet farther in the mannered but charming work of 
Germain Pilon, much in request for Renaissance 
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tombs, with their courtly, arrogant, prieurs above, 
and the stripped and stricken gisarits below. A 
haughtier sculptor was Jean Cousin, who made the 
tomb of Chabot, and who was more the uomo 
tiniversale, since he was also painter, draughtsman, 
geometer, etcher, art critic, and glass designer. 
Painting in France became, like architecture and 
sculpture, a willing servant to the lives and deaths 
of this animated aristocracy, d<‘veloping easily 
from the delicate pictures in illuminated Boccaccios 
and Vergils, the tentative work of Foiiquet, to the 
minute portraiture of the Clouets. The engravers 
in wood and metal, the enamellers of Inmoges, 
the makers of faience, and many other kinds of 
rare artists, filled tlu^ great hous<\s of France with 
priceless pieces of beauty. 

But tlie c'ontrasts and tlui broad euiTcnts of 
Italian Renaissance fix'cdom art' rt'ally apparent in 
the literature of the day. Th<‘ aristo<“rney had their 
own pmiliar part of it, an ('xtpnsite conscious 
morbid court-poetry formed by llu; Pk-iade, of 
whom the greatest star was Ronsard. W'ith all his 
theories and deliberate Renais.san<‘<‘ prtioecupation 
with words and metres, the throbbing charm of 
Renaissance life beat in his pulst's, and he (and some 
of his followers) sang sometimes with a golden 
sweetness and lyric peidection as never French 
poets knew between Villon and V'edaine, of the 
regrets and sweet accitlents of thost' fragile ladies 
with dark eyes and sunlit hair, Marie, Cassandre, 
IIel<iiu', 


“ Mignonne, aliens voir si la rose.” 
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He did indeed “ take possession of the lily in 
one’s hand, and projecting it into a visionary 
distance, shed upon the body of the flower the 
soul of its beauty ’’—the overwrought and wanton 
beauty of French mediseval love-romance, returning 
from the Hades of Persephone. 

Clement Marot, heretic and libertine, neither 
Huguenot nor Catholic, is really also of the courtly 
group. Commines, Amyot, Brantome, L’Estoile, Le 
Loyal Serviteur, Calvin, in their extremely different 
ways manipulate French prose. Marguerite of 
Navarre, mundane and mystic, counts considerably 
both in her contes and her devotional exercises. But 
the great French exponents of the Renaissance 
temper are Michel de Montaigne and Rabelais. 
And the first, that smiling tolerant noble, whose 
childhood was made of peasant-lore, Latin, and 
music, is perhaps most typical of all. With all 
his passion embodied in his friendship for Etienne 
de la Boetie, his delight in varied converse, his equal 
interest in the fortunes of Saint Michael and the 
Dragon, his ardent belief in the human mind as the 
organ of knowledge, his delicacy of sensation, so fine 
that his perception becomes a rare aroma, a kind of 
spirituality of sense, as in the case of Charles Lamb, 
his great interest in education (“ II n’est rien de si 
gentil que les petits enfants de France. Ce sont 
les colleges qui les rendent ineptes et abrutis ”), 
his calm comprehending gaze beneath which nothing 
that exists is shameful or contemptible, his infinite 
curiosity even unto the humiliations of the body, 
his ethic of sheer “ honour,” his sharp sweet irony, 
his meditative soliloquising style, Montaigne is a 
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Latin of the Renaissance, as well as a Frenchman 
of the modern era. Rabelais’ wild mirth and 
satyric gaiety are of another colour. Like Mon¬ 
taigne, he laughed at monkery, and loved the New 
Learning and the art of his day partly because it 
was forbidden fruit. But more than anything in 
France he expressed the Dionysiac element of the 
Renaissance, this Pan out of Touraine, born in 
1495, the year of lAither and Ra])hael, loving 
Christianity as little as the Cordeliers. But he has 
been trapped in a monastery, this Pan, all through the 
Middle Ages, and the Renaissance freedom is super¬ 
imposed on medieval subleties, even as in the life 
of any aristocrat. So this bizarre cynicism, this un¬ 
hallowed mirth, is enclosed in a style as sophisticate, 
as convoluted, as full of surprises and whims as 
any spiral gallery or nympli in whorling raiment; 
and the Abbey of Thelema might be Iniilt like Charn- 
bord. However one may estimate th<^ matter of 
Rabelais, as a volume of occailt and earnest wisdom, 
or a sort of phallic dance mocking at all mvfertile 
things, the wayward conscious style, rich with 
spoils of mediseval as well as Renaissance lore, is an 

achievement in itself.in itself, for, unlike the style 

of Montaigne, it is not inseparable from tlui matter. 
Tlie Frencli humanists, of course, like Joseph 
Scaliger, Salmasius, Casaubon, were soon hard at 
work, keen, <Titical, lucid; but humanism is taken 
for granted in all Renaissance <'ountrit!s, and has 
own history. 
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ii 

It may seem strange to pass to a little and barren 
kingdom, still slightly comprehended by others, 
yet it is natural enough, for Flodden field was only 
one of the red love-tokens that Scotland wore for 
France. The French Renaissance crossed the sea 
most definitely with Mary; and if the bitterness of 
political strife rent and spoiled the gift, it was French 
building, French personality that affected Scotland, 
as the French University and the French royalty 
had already dyed her mood ; and it was a French 
reaction that ruined the burthen of beauty, for 
Scottish Protestantism came from the lucid and 
terribly definite Calvin, not from the compromising 
Luther. In this country, where Celt, Norman, 
Latin, and Scandinavian have never really mingled, 
there were and are deadly contrasts. As great 
spaces of barren moor and sighing forest and grey 
mysterious waters give a heightened value to certain 
natural things, like birchwoods rare as illusions of 
jasper and silver, spring-branches with the buds 
set like patterns, cherryblossom singing like an 
epithalamium, green lakes of water-lilies set in cups 
of barren rock, exotic, Egyptian, wild pure sunsets, 
and the miraculous western seas—so the stretches of 
brooding, seldom-speaking, ironic and tragic people 
are broken constantly by the leaping-up of person¬ 
alities compact of pride, passion, and imaginative 
charm, red flowers in a barren and sea-tempered 
land. 

So for embroideries to heighten her ascetic yet 
impassioned beauty, Scotland long yearned to 
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France. There were always Scots Guards for the 
French kings, French queens for the Scottish Court, 
and Scots princesses for the French—not always 
happy, like the ill-mated Marguerite, the poet, who 
died saying: “ Fi de la vie, que Ton ne m’cn parle 
plus ! ” The Scottish villages are still like Frencli 
towns, a close huddle of roofs round Abbey or Town 
Hall. Castles had been built high where waters 
met, with gardens of red flowers enclosed, and the 
lily-lea below. With the Renaissance came French 
musicians, masons, poets. For a time France and 
Scotland commingled till the bitter pride of the 
nation ranged the new religion and the nobles against 
the old religion and the Throne. The black and 
bitter Calvinist prevailed because he became identi¬ 
fied with freedom. The land lost her birthright, 
separating away the old Celtic culture and denying 
or perverting the Latin, condemning her thwarted 
sold to centuries of suppression and terrible re¬ 
actions. But, before the theocracy and the un¬ 
fortunate union with England, the Renaissance had 
some play. The land was too barreii to sustain 
much blit love and hate. But her sense of the 
European revival spoke in two forms—architecture 
and personality. From Earl Patrick’s Palace in 
Kirkwall to southern places like Thirlstane thw-c 
rose a proud wave of (lastles, compelled and inclined 
to maintain their keep-character at their basis, but 
flowering radiantly like a great iris-flower into 
ornamented turrets at the top, and graven here and 
there with a foreign grace of detail strangely 
intensified in value, in pathos almost, by its presence 
in a landscape so haughty, in an air so bitter-sweet. 
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As for personality, the contrasts of which the 
country was capable were manifest in Mary, queen 
of idolaters, and Knox, lord of iconoclasts. Farther 
the wandering Scot, seeking for adventure or 
learning, is known through Europe. The half- 
mythical Admirable Crichton is the Northern 
dream of Vuomo universale. Even the typical 
Renaissance pedant is found in George Buchanan. 
The passion for learning—and for humanism— 
still burns indomitably, even fanatically. 

The Renaissance touched Scotland through France, 
and so was aristocratic and proud, almost instantly 
arousing hostility in a populace singularly in¬ 
dependent and impatient of reticent control. A war¬ 
ring people for whom Freedom soared high ovei-all: 

“ For Freedom is a goodly thing 
It makes a man to have liking.” 

Yet more violent in fidelity than any slave ! 

So the building—what there is left of it— is 
strictly royal, places like Falkland, and Stirling 
and Holyrood and Linlithgow palaces, adorned, in 
their time, for French brides with details of the 
new delight, though the old fortress-character liad 
of necessity to be retained, so that kings had their 
native Master of Masons as well as their French 
Master-mason, while the barons, fierce rebels with 
or without religious pretext, kept the peel-towers 
as the centre of their dwellings, enriching them 
with stairways, corbelling, roof-mouldings, heraldic 
devices. Some wilful excesses of decoration sur¬ 
vive, like Roslin Chapel, insane with roses and 
sunflowers. 
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The folk-song of Scotland is also curiously touched 
with the Italian dream. Says the demon-lover in 
the ballad : 

“ I will show you how the lilies grow 
On the banks of Italy.” 

The Scots had seen those forbidden lilies. The 
exultant chronicler of the dead beauty of the fierce 
Baglioni would have sympathised with the singer 
of the bonnie Earl o’ Moray, who “ might hae been 
a king,” who “ went sounding through the toun ” : 

“ O the bonnie Earl o’ Moray— 

He was the Queen’s Love! ” 

And the Renaissance pleasure in glowing person¬ 
ality lives in the late ballad of Marie Hamilton, witli 
its peculiar Scots quality of violent heart-break: 

“ Marie Hamilton’s to the kirk ganc'. 

Wi’ ribands in her hair : 

The King thocht mair o’ Marie Hamilton 
Than ony that were there.” 

For personality, in this land of clear palc-gold 
atmosplxcre, green sunsets, great rain-washed skies, 
where the blackthorn suddenly breaks into dazzling 
white like a miracle, has always had its complete 
value. Those harled houses on the L plan, doorway 
safe in the angle, all aflower at the top, flaunting, 
many of them, their French or Italian gardens, have 
their lingering legends, strange as the wandering 
songs of love and death. The dreaming half- 
heavenly Celtic strain marries happily with the 
ironic and impassioned Latin spirit, whether French 
or Italian. A marriage which gave to history one 
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of the most famous of Renaissance ladies, a queen 
renowned through Europe for her enchantment, 
even in those days, as if she were a Guenevere 
or Morgan la Faye—Marie Stuart, lover of love 
and verse and personal liberty, wonderfully red and 
white, flower-like and flame-like, whose name still 
creates an impression as of clashing steel, whom 
it seemed necessary either to adore or to kill, the 
sadist anger of her enemies being only an inversion 
of the idolatry of her lovers ! She came with her 
French songs and music and dances, her Italian 
secretary and her Renaissance tolerance, but to a 
land already half-Catholic, half-Calvinist, preying 
violently upon itself, like the Celtic snake-symbol. 
The Calvinist won for a while this barren, beautiful 
land of legend, ballad, and song, eager for the 
exotic, hungry for extremes. But the religious 
difference, fiercer and more sincere than in any 
other country, and therefore more devastating, yet 
had a Renaissance origin on either side ; and the 
spirit of the great period still lingers in the land 
where the Latin Chair of a University is the Chair 
of Humanity, and where proud poverty is yet in 
love with antique learning. 


iii 

Renaissance England was part of the Continent 
as never before or since, for the Norman Conquest 
was a physical invasion, and the Norman lords in 
a comparatively short period, from the historian’s 
point of view, became Anglified, and crossed the 
Straits only for aggressive wars or for Crusades, 
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though far-away strains did i>{i.s.s into national feel¬ 
ing through those Crusadt'rs and urhanc diplomatist- 
poets like Chaucer, who wove Petrarch and 
Boccaccio, as well as French verse-makers, into his 
web of colour and sound. But Henry \MII. might 
have been, in his prime, I he Holy Roman Emperor, 
and he did gain the (Jolden Hose of Papal favour! 
Philip of Spain was his <ljinglder’s luushand. 
Pilizabeth’s foreign poli<'y, <-hnngeahk' as it was, 
involved coquetry with the great pcnvers of Europe. 
English adventurers sailed tlu' widening world, 
great Continental scholars Iceturc'd in Faiglish 
xiniversities, tin" national cons<'iousness itself, weary 
of barren civil strife, hungry for n<'w sensations and 
emotional indut'uces, caught joyously at the Renais¬ 
sance ideals aiul <'X})ress<*<l th<-m in many ways, 
chiefly in a literature much loo generous and too 
varied for any detailed appreciation lure. 

As a Renaissanc<' dynasty the 'fudoi's fitted 
passably into the conditions <»f tin- times. The 
earlier Stuarts miglit have {jlayc<l tin* part of Italian 
“ tyrant ” mort' nobly. Hut the Tudors had the 
fierce fibre of the usurper and the usurper’s neces¬ 
sity of eoueiliating his people with soiru' courtly 
splendours and patronage of gt'uius. 'I’his necessity 
conflicted strongly with the natural Tudor coarse¬ 
ness and avariciousness. Prohahly Ih'ury VIII. 
was the most; H<*nnissanc<* figun- of that race. He 
had a, nat ural tast(' for music, the <'hallengc thrown 
l)y the PTeld of the Cloth of Cold had a touch of 
“ magnificence,” and in the earlier part, of his 
carcfT he had som<‘ taste for letters, wliilc th<' mania 
of the later p(‘riod has its Italian quality. Rut the 
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st>vcrcign most identified with the English Renais¬ 
sance was ElizalK'th, wiiich is to say that the 
<lynasti<‘al quality affected matters less in England 
ti^an clscwl»ei*e. Of the uncertainties, the vanities, 
the greed, the cold and illimitable jealousy that 
aiixkmsly required of every man his homage, 
grudged t'vcry woman her happiness, enough has 
Im'^'u written. Whether she had statesman-like 
tjualities or not is still in dispute; she had able and 
uns<-rupulous counsellors, and she had her “ Maehia- 
cellian " mcthmls. But as a nominal defender of a 
litth* kingdom against a great power she became, 
like Caterina of Forli, of that “ virago ■” type 
admired by the times. Also, by making a virtue of 
her necessary virginity, she unconsciously encouraged 
the virgin-kniglit dear to Italian fancy to ride free 
through English Hcnnissuncc pmdry. And she was 
clever <'nough to mak<‘ h<‘rs<'lf the symbol needed 
by the national aspiration. For us, while Mary 
Stimrt lives as a lcg<*nd, Eli'/iibeth Tudor has 
I«‘Comc a physiological prtibh'tn, 

'rhe English Benaissance was still in tide wlu'u 
.bums 1. su<'<'«-cdcd. Absur<l as he was, through the 
terrors of his infancy, p<'dantic as Ixcamc a pupil 
<if (K*<»rgc Buchanan, he loved music, masques, and 
beautiful y<»ung men ; uiul was often kind to letters, 
'rhe unfortunate Chnrh’s I. was, of <'onrse, an art 
lover. .Vnd the Puritans could not destroy the 
Englisli Benaissance, whi<'h flow<*d t<M) deep to be 
uffcetcjl by po!iti('al <*lmnge. Cavalier and Puribin 
p<M*ls were alike its witnesses, and (’romwell’s Latin 
secretary resolves all the BenaLssance antinomies 
in his supreme imaginative pride. The religious 
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quurri'! mndt* at finit comparatively slight stir 
iti l'»n|»lH!ul, \v!u<rt* the lltdormation was at first 
inninly n t'onsetpu-nef of royal caprice, and the 
Cluu'ch rt uiaiiifd eatht>Uc in temper and even in 
d<H*trinr until political <liffcrence split the land into 
Puritan iitul Cavalier. Kngland parted regretfully 
from the <ild rcligi<»n, and slid easily into the new 
eoinprtjtnisr.s of the “Anglican” Churelu disliking 
ciptiiily tht‘ iidolcrnnee.s of IVfary and of Elizabeth. 
(’rtuiovcU was only a violent interruption. Tiiis 
dot's ui»l mean that .sincere religitnis verse was not 
written »tn both sides, or before l!t<‘re were sides. It 
WHS written in all eonntries during the Renaissanee, 
which twerywlM ie had its hallowed moods. Some- 
hmly possessed a vine-wreatlie<l ero.s.s “.supported 
by silver gilt satyrs.” It was an admirable .symbol. 

AU«tgeth« r the story of the R<‘naissan<‘e in England 
is a most <ii!h< nlt sid»je<'l. Chronologically it is 
ildlietdt, politirnUy it is hatlling, and in its infinite 
diversities can he deserilM’d only in volume.s. 
England is a nation of iiulividtmlisls in tlu- matter 
tif artistic expressiiui. In tdher etiuntries, for 
♦Aample, a po«-t or <ither artist usually expre.s.sc.s 
ra«ua! i huraelerist ies raised to the highest degree, 
rnrc-tietl ami intensitied. An English arti.st of any 
kimi generally iimiidVsts luitirely pemonal genius. 
Chauerr is pr«»hably the most English of poets. 
.Sli.tkespeari' is iif all eountrie.s, as of nil time, though 
the Englisli languag*', sinee (Jreek wius no longer a 
literary tongue, was his only possible medium. 

In many ways Etiglnml aeeepled the Renaissanee 
eont again in a franker, brighter, more eandid 
fashion than any of the other countries. Though 
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she was associated more closely than usual with the 
politics of Europe, her narrow seas yet separated 
her away from the strange commotion she felt afar, 
and which a kind of natural wonder and cheerfulness 
made her take, as she takes most foreign commotions, 
with a bright and happy interest in matters a little 
remote. That something innocent and ingenuous 
at best, that something stupid at worst, which 
turns English history into a problem at once admir¬ 
able and maddening, interweaves with the foreign 
influences in a curious warp and woof. 

Some of the most complicated people of the 
Renaissance type appear in England. But the 
spirit of the time expresses itself primarily in a more 
spontaneous form than in other countries, with a 
great zest for adventure and with a riotous outbreak 
of lyrical singing. The young men censured quite 
early in the day, by the severe Roger Ascham, 
are “ Italianate ” with an amusing swagger, like 
children imitating their elders. 

They take their period as a wild adventure, and 
very naturally say so in lyric, in romance, and more 
haltingly, though more magnificently, in drama. 
The fortunately-born appreciated it as a nobler 
fashion in literature, a greater grace of manner, 
and as a definitely mundane and urbane kind of 
architecture, less reckless, less intriguing but more 
kindly than that of the chateaux of France. Italian 
masons had come early to enrich some centres, but 
the half-timbered Elizabethan house, with its im¬ 
portant mullions and gables and freakish chimney- 
stacks, its panelling and immense fireplaces, its 
gallant stairways, its periphery of formal gardens 
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i.nd orchards, sundials, fountains, fish-ponds, 
)owling-greens and gatehouses, had an amity and 
ntimacy unknown to foreign architecture. The new 
alleges also rose in this softened sweetness, kin to 
he mild moist air of the country. Some of the 
freat houses were like little villages, as the chateaux 
v^ere like ordered towns—places like Haddon Hall 
fifteenth century), Penshurst, Hatfield, Knole Park, 
i^udley End, Hampton Court, and the varied 
vanished palace of Nonsuch (1535). With innovatoi's 
ike Inigo Jones came the hardened “ Palladian ” 
deal, though he touched it with an airy grace. 

Italy herself made the direct assault on the 
magination of England, which yet surrendered to 
he Mediterranean influence in a tripli<‘atc form, 
or France, if dangerous, remained a “ sweet enemy,” 
aid Spain, ■whether amicable or hostile, c-ommuni- 
ated its darker, more persistently mediaeval strain 
•f Latinity. 

So far as direct adventure went, there w(‘ro 
lational episodes in the daring piracies t)f the high 
eas, in the great duel with Spanish power. The 
Elizabethan captains might be buccaneers ; tlu* 
Ipanish exploitation of the Now World was a most 
[cadly and deliberate lust for gold. Some alisolutc 
ovc of the “ bright eyes of danger ” redeemed the 
Elizabethan explorer. “ America ” meant more to 
he Elizabethan Englishman than to other invaders, 
.atcr on, a great Renaissance poet was to use the 
v^ord whimsically in an emotional sense, probably 
lever attached to it in verse at any other time. 

As to individual adventure, Elizabethan gentle- 
nen, much influenced by Hoby’s translation of 
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Castiglione’s book, were people like Pembroke, 
Raleigh, Essex, Southampton, Sidney. Sir Philip 
Sidney (1554-1586), dead at thirty-two, was the 
Perfect Courtier without the Perfect Prince, charm¬ 
ing, sincere, gracious, beautiful—poet, soldier and 
cavalier, lover and friend. His noble life and 
lovely death are in themselves a poem. But in 
Astrophel and Stella he carried the English sonnet 
heavenward on soaring pinions of verse. The 
triumphal cadences both here and in other lyrics 
are the pulses of a justifiable personal pride. His 
Arcadia, dreamily wandering as it is, has its place 
in English romance; and his Defence of Poesie, 
wilful in its argument to us now, in the beginnings 
of written criticism. 

The most evident expression of the newly im¬ 
passioned temper was a kind of lyric rapture, un¬ 
paralleled at any other period of English literary 
history. This takes a dual form. From the days 
of Wyatt and Surrey the Italianate influences 
lengthen, enrich and elaborate the metres, for long 
become thin and weary, except in rare instances, 
for the more reflective poets, so that the sonnet 
comes into its own, ranging through musicians like 
Sidney, Shakespeare and Drayton; and beauty 
moves regally modulated through the Prothalaniia of 
Spenser, and his own peculiarly Italianate stanzas, 
till the more intricate music seems to culminate, 
so differently, in the reconciling harmonies of 
Lycidas, and the bitter clashing and piercing 
music of Donne. But the more definite genius of 
Elizabethan song is simpler. Its spontaneity and 
variety of lyric speech are unequalled. Sown liberally 
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through song-book, romance, and drama like a 
largess of seed-pearl, these snatches yet astonish 
the student of an age that has defied rhythm and 
rime. It is as if Apollo had ordained a startling 
special creation of singing birds. With sudden 
openings and sweet surprises of cadences rise up 
these birth-songs, love-songs, flower-songs, wedding- 
songs, and dirges. For every singer enjoyed the 
moment when he said : 

“Leave me O Love which readiest but to dust! ” 

after he had thoroughly exhausted more vital 
themes; and even from death wrung pleasure, 
music, and romance. 

“ Ts’t not fine to dance and sing 
While the bells of death do ring ? ” 

And it is in tliese fresh and fragrant roundelays, 
all violets, daffodils, and roses, all sighing sweetly 
for fair perishing things, that a note not frequently 
overheard during the Renaissance period is most 
audible, the note of mere exquisite tenderness. 

With all this verbal chiming is mingled an en¬ 
chanting music of strings, for the.se lyrics were pure 
melody ; and this was a case where music might 
easily with “sweet poetry agrc(i.” So the ma.sters 
of every kind of lute and viol, like Rowland and 
Campion, wrote their tablature. The words of true 
Elizabethan song suggest an air as they are read, 
even in silent libraries. They are not like the com¬ 
plicated lyric of later times, where the verbal music 
is so harmonised and perfected that it seems wrong 
to superimpose another pattern of sound. They 
are real melodies, crying for sister-music. This 
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gift of spontaneous song lasted long in the land. 
Even the Restoration rakes recovered either a 
divine innocence or a divine insolenc*e in their lyric 
moments. Even the reason of the eighte<mtli 
century could sing a song now and then. Ihit the 
wonderful verbal harmonies of the great Romantie.s 
(though some of Shelley is melody pure and simple) 
put an odd estrangement between poets and 
musicians, who now, with one or two exceptions, 
must search for their words in folk-lore or the older 
literature. 

Of all Elizabethan singers one might sjK*cially 
linger on the name of Dr Thomas Campion, because 
he differs, not so much in kind but in intensity, as 
the pulsing of the Pleiad seizes the eye in a star- 
spilt heaven. Physician, poet, music-mak(T, he 
does differ delicately in kind, though hti lx; as 
“ sudden ” in his openings as any. The Eliza¬ 
bethan song, on the whole, is a matter of pim* 
sound, colour-effects being reserve<l for othei- 
manifestations. But Campion has a <'urious 
mastery of sounding faint music and faint <'oloui*s, 
of striking, if one may say it, colour-effusing chords. 
His lyrics are sometimes evocations whert^ white 
figures are seen through dim clouds of ros<* and 
fainter gold. After all, he was a master of mas<iue- 
music, where “ loving lightes ” might appt^ar. 

He “ chiefly aymed to couple his words and not<‘s 
lovingly together.” To read Campion is to .s<-e a 
panelled room hung here and there with faint retls 
and emeralds, the pale golden glitteringly ohdurat<; 
lady of Elizabethan phantasy seated in her high 
chair, robed in changeable taffetas, braidtxl and 
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rdled with chains of pearl, at lier fwt a fanciful 
iphnistic lover, most “ Ttalianatc,” singing to his 
te : 

“ Followc thy fairc sunnc, unhappy shadowe.” 

But sometimes Campion stH^ms lost in a unique 
;)rld of unearthly sorrow, all images of burning 
pers, strewn flowers, ebbing music, flickering 
adows, flying lights, extremities of supplianet' and 
nooning cadences, wlmre, to the nu'Uuu’holy sound 
Lydiaiv flutes, with strange sound of lamentation 
50 the ghostly lovers (if antiquity, 

When thou must hom<‘ to shades of underground.” 

lie has ethereal ironies, too, and a kind of wasting 
tensity sometinu's; 

“ Pale looks hath Jtumy friends 
By sacred swetdness bretl.” 

Th<^<‘ Fli'/ab<‘thans <lesir<-d to tx'hold their 
floured lives lifteti to immtirlal states in th«‘<lrama, 

> a great and luusjual drama they had. Ihietjunl, 
r the <lramatie ham was still imperfe<-tly evtilved 
om the larvH*«forms of miracle play, interlude, mal 
ironi<fle; and tlu* new <lramatists w<‘r<' loo nmeh 
igross<‘d it» their st<a'ies, tlunr ehuraeters, aiul 
leir poetry to eonsi<ler stagecraft very seriously, 
ipcaflally since it was the 4-hurncterisaticm ami tin* 
Hitry of it, sometimes th<' rude mirth of it. that 
le amlieia-e really wanttsl. I*‘,v<‘n Shnk«*s(M‘are is 
‘ten too miu'h eorn'crned with his p<H>ph*, and what 
is p<s)ple say, to be a ptafeet playwright, though, 
h<*n he is played without indrnmt “<*utting” 
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with tlie leisiireliiiess his own time permitted- he is 
a better playwrif];ht than it is the fashion to suppose. 
Even if the unsympathetie eharaetei's fn^iueutly 
litter amazing verse, it is to be remembf'red that 
in tlie days of Elizabethan English, when people 
evidently spoke as well as wrote poidry without 
knowing it, even villains or fools might say rtanark- 
able things without violating dramatie fitiu'ss. 

Still the drama loo.sely termed Elizalndhan, though 
magnifique, is iiardly la guerre from the modern 
stage-manager's point of view. It is ineolt<‘rent 
{loetry. It is often unshapely and grotescjue. 
linrdly ever without swift pages of sword-like swin'f- 
ness, erit'S of the naked soul !ik(' nothing <‘lse save 
those that sometimes happen in the hallads of 
Seotland. Apart from Shakespeare’s, most of tin* 
plays are namiorable: chiefly for vivid sc<-nes, 
tragically fa.scinating figurt's, lightning spet'ch<‘s, as 
if gods or devils liad spoken in the ilurkncss. 'I’la' 
themes are predominantly Italian, 'riie dramatists 
loved the unusual tlumies, the swe<‘t fori'ign names, 
the stories with the .symbolic note s<‘t in magii-al 
filaccs called Milan, Floremav NupU's, Veni<s‘, Si<-ily, 
Viu’ona, Padua, Rome. Th(‘y like to see tlu'ir 
(igun^s, enchanting or ominous, or both, in sonu* 
p(Tsp<X’tive, .set in clear golden air. doing forbidden 
things. The very freshness of heart which was 
typically English confesses itself in t his strong seiese 
of the forbidden. Other Renaissan<*e countries 
did not feel very guilty concerning the forbiddt*n. 
But England jireferred to set its tlrama of curious 
love and hate in Italy, partly because it .seemed 
dangerous to {XJrmita honu^ setting, partly, of coui-se. 
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because the decorative imagination gained from the 
Italian scene. The Triumph of Love, the Triumph 
of Glory, the Triumph of Death, all passed in a great 
Italian palace garden, the Garden of Armida, 
beautifully enchanted, regretfully destroyed. Even 
Spenser, by temperament so Italianate, sighs over 
that sad overthrow—as well he might, the supreme 
poet of purely sensuous impressions, craving really 
to convey the “ magnanimity ” of the Perfect 
Courtier in his long jjoem, spoiled by a defect of 
spirit which made him Puritan and parasite. 

Sometimes, of course, the setting was English, 
for comedy, or for domestic tragedy where the 
moral was very plain. Not when the splendid 
destroyer cunu' to splei\did disaster ! 

“ My soul like to a ship in a black storm 
Is driven, I know not whither.” 

Christ<>{)her Marlowe* is early a typically Renais- 
sanct* dramatist. lie cxpress(‘s continually that 
desire for tin* irnpossihh* which made many Renais¬ 
sance folk rush gaily to perdition. Any Elizabethan 
dramatist will voic<* it for you, (‘ven the kindly 
Peek': 

“ To joy her love I’ll build a kingly bower 
Seated in hearing of a himdred streams.” 

Even tlu^ more heavily moving Ben Jonson can 
translate it in Sir Epicure Mammon. It is in 
Shakespeare’s tragic protagonists with their lunacies 
of love, hate, fjower; even more perhaps iii the 
disappointed ironical tenderness of a Prospero. 
But Marlowe most frecjuently and frankly expresses 
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the intolerable stress of immoderate longing. He 
was sufficiently like a figure in one of his own plays, 
famous as a sceptic, a violent antagonist, early 
(lone to death in a tavern quarrel. He is his own 
Faustus, his own Edward, his own Tamburlaine : 

“ Still climbing after knowledge infinite.” 

A perfect Renaissance line! The famous passage* 
that begins : 

“ If all the pens that ever p(K*ts held ” 

aches with the same impossible frenzy of eh'sire for 
something just evading the human capacity. His 
dramatic psychology as a whole is childish and 
impatient; hut blinding flashes of revelation rev<‘ul 
how much we have lost by that impatience as <in 
artist. All his longings are Italianatx-: 

“ Therefore I’ll liave Italian masqiu's by day,” 

His Dr Faustus is his best achi(*vement, as it 
was his most sympathetic. 

“ ’Tis magic, magic that hath ravished me,” 

.says Faustus. His dreams are of strang<* heathen 
felicity, his extreme desire the possc.ssion of Helen 
of Troy. And Mephistopheles is there, with cold 
Renaissance truth: 

“ Why this is Hell, nor am I out of it.” 

The Epilogue has the Renaissance regret, a kind 
of dreaming sweetness : 

“ Now broken is the branch that grew full straight 
And burriM is Apollo’s laurel bough,” 
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Marlowe is a poet, but Shakespeare is one of the 
greatest Renaissance figures. Here we are con¬ 
cerned with him only as an expression of his period. 
He is Vuomo universale indeed, as Leonardo was in 
Italy, the one inclined to plastic works, the other 
to purely imaginative art, both deeply concerned 
with all the problems of existence, and arriving at 
some aesthetic synthesis of experiences intellectual 
and emotional. According to tradition he had ever 
something of Leonardo’s suave ambiguity of manner. 

He found his stories north and south, and altered 
them to his will; but Italy and Italianate matters 
dye his drama most deeply. Even when his theme 
is Celtic, the history is like an Italian chronicle, and 
liady Macbeth is like one of those serene, indifferent 
Italian ladies who regard a necessary murder as a 
matter of policy. Only, Shakespeare is sensitive 
to the Celtic* note of sweetness and spirituality. 
Lady Macbeth breaks down, as no Italian lady 
would have done in her place. 

Ilis villains are Italian villains, rarely without 
their qualities. Even Edmund in King Lear is 
allowccl .some speeches packed with Italian Renais¬ 
sance pride—his great boast of being a love-child, for 
t'xample. His girls are Renaissance youths, and do 
“ have a doublet and hose in their composition.” 
Ilis great success in woman-portraiture, apart from 
Lady Macbeth and from Juliet, who, like her 
Romeo, is the spirit of youth incarnate, is Cleopatra, 
a Renaissance type enough, and evidently a por¬ 
trait. His men are Renaissance super-heroes 
yearning for some “ immortal garland ” of pride or 
love or power, slain by the ironies created by the 
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rotdlirt ht'Hvffn tlit ir nntl lU'stiuy, rrfuHinif 

n hnti'fti! world witl> a % u»li’nt i'«stur«- likr flajnlrt, 
n«ft'pti»u n “ linpjiv nidinij." sunu tiiuis «ilfj n 
striini'r rfftH'l «•!' sia rrt < hd\ 

{{oittrit niut huvf thr jM rf*rl “ fur 

rvtT yuimif and 'itil! t«« lx* fujuvi'd,” */Vi»»l«v ami 
('rtsxiila may I'*' ShakrsjHarf’s niu'.t hjitrr |i!ay: 
The Tempests wludrvrr Hu- «tld » i ini s say, 

is thf snddust. 

Aiul tia* ShukrsjM'nrc «»r tin- iii«'uinj»arahti Sunnrts, 
«!i\*idfd iM’lwrt'n Hh' fair yuiiiu; man and tin* Dark 
liUtly. lias (hf nutst |{« naiHsanrf nspn t iifall. 

At this tina* uf day. \vh**n mir Inin'UiniT sirnis !*» 
Ilf lajtsin^ intii MJiitr hfl|ilfss slanj; jnifuis, i! is 
as WfU to na ditutf Shnki sjwau an s|«« i rh a liftlr. 
KU/.aUfthaii Knylish is u vrlm If uf astunishiuM 
strfuuth Hint Iwanty. su that any ipini traiislatur 
likf Adlingtun sunns tu umk niifin h s. ((M'i’uursf 
thf I’ili/jihftlians w« ri awnn-uf tfa ir ianj^Mini'f: tin* 
I'aijdmists fvni playud anmsinj,; trn ks «il!i it. At 
all tintfs thf statf uf tin- ianf.;uu|jf has fidd thr tjuf 
vulins of thf naf iunid intrllts'i-ni f.) Hut Shakfsjifiuf 
wffiikfd on his inudiuin uf f xprussiuji surh viulruffs 
and suhiftifs uf thf iinatiitmt i\f ifasun and uf 
fiijutitiiud lu|fif that by t adfiiff and unagny hf 
fiirrii'd intfiitiun intu iHia'iiayi" farthtr than i vn* 
it hud yuiif liffurr rsn-pt in thf prubh-matind 
fiisf uf Sapjihu, tthtisf raiij'*-, nUi r all, was iimitfti. 
WhfthiT hf yain his «'iid by taiij^h'd knut.s uf 
riiftuphur ur by thr rh-iir \iujin likf inustf uf thf 
Suiuifts is immatfriai tu him, Whfthfr hr us<* thr 
tffhiiifid tfrins of thr physiritin, thr lawyrr, ur 
thf fhfmist is itaiifffrr jit ; hr fan dyr thfm in 
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Ihf « run''<*ii \ at •»!' his rniufitta, aiu! tliey art* m*w. 
WIial riiiir Ufr lie itisfilUtl tVoin Kllj'Ush 

jtuilihlf ahriuiy in Iht- tlinislaturs, was t<> iM-taniu* n 
r»H»M»Hr 'it s|4i tMii»tir latrr «*n, Naanuin^ 

ii»!iniJ»t»ly af>ti ahnust ayi'nisiti^ly iK-ntitifiil in Iht* 
Kn;;^!!sli Ulfdr. 'J'llis v\as Hrnaissanrf tin* 

|inrj»lr sliiunl nf its I.atinity lanrwra hv tin* NVw 
1.* arnm;,', 

'rill', imlr fii Shakisfirarr’s lunj.:uii|,n' lias not 
• f'i from !h« oija j- j'lrat ilrumaiists and thrir 
visions of Itniv. Hi tn« ndw r Wtlistrr’s ran' ftalinn 
wonan, far in«>r« iinotiona} and sitjarli tiiali thn 
la'ln *. of f hr ii-al sfoi irs 'i*hf lady who said shi* was 
Itiii'hrs-, o! stdf, " to Ih' ijtiirkly told, “ 'I'hat 

maki s fin dri p so hjoki n,” inovis with niusin to 
hrr doom < tnly an Kindish imaj,finat ion I'luoditl}' 
t»-nd«ilv o\ I ! a story of Italian intri^;iM- l oiihl havi* 
mail*' this huK . Says la i wad inj,; laaiil : 

■* Whi thir thi spirit of pr« atn»ss or of woman 
lii'H»n most m fu r I know not ; lad if shown 
A fi ariul madnrss. I owa- h« r mm h of pity." 

SiiV's shr hrrsrif : 

w 

" My I anri'l n all witfu rt d. ’ 

Also ; 

” I >h ! hilt y OH iinisf 

III ni» nila r my < urs«- hath a loii),* way to }»o." 

Say s hi'i' hnshimd : 

” And on thr sndd« n a rhar lijiSd 

|*n srntrd m* a fan- foldnd in sorrow." 
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Whiit her brother says is ttw* often cjunted. His 
fellow-nmrderer, the eurions eyjiieul n»Ks«»hi, really 
Italian in tyjie, enlls at the end, <H>net‘rnin}» his stjiil: 

** Ileturn, fair saint, from tlnrkness aiai lead mine 

Out of tins .sensible hell.’* 

Webster’s Vittorin Corromlxmn is at onee latter 
and woi-se than the real White iH'vii; slie is int>re 
imaginatively eonslstent and eourag«*ous. Ford, 
again, is lured by the Italian legend. His AnnulN lla 
is a fine stmly in ren.s<ming passion ; she shotdtl 
have npjM'aletl to HhelU'V, another lov< r of Italy. 

There are(dhers Massinger, Mhidleton, Heatimont 
Htul Fletcher, and .so <in. I have nanu-il th<- most 
Italianate. There are innumeralde Fli/alH-than 
plays from whieh one gets an otld impre.ssion that 
th<* ehurn<'te!*s have lM‘en wreeked by unexjM*eted 
glimpses of eternity. 

Of narrative poets like Spi'iuser a littli- has been 
said already. Certaiidy bnt for Italy vv«- \v<iuld 
never have hud his wonderfid, idmost over sweet 
stanza, nor his dreamy visiorj, his groups ttK» like 
a rijM* Correggio, nor his more <'apti\atijig bgnres. 
But there is no .spaet; to study Beiuiiss.nJief F.nglish 
verse to its eonehtsions, eotirtly or <levotitmal. 
Donne and Milton, ho\vev<r, demiual uttenti«»n, 
merely ns exponents of the Benuissimee. 

•John Donne, whose period is <lividetl between the 
reigns of Flizabeth ami tif J«mes, is the kind of poet 
wlio will for ever have his funuties, ami fanati< s 
jealous even of <‘a<’h other. It is not, however, 
his peculiar <junlities that are n<*w in <pw*stior», but 
his qualities as a Ihauiissanee ptad. Outwardly he 
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(iffr-n .ft in. ti< tl»‘ Hjiirit nf tlu' period, 

4t«n !it*i vi-m% npjH'iiring to 
njtit'k .f-rtMUt flu njft wililly enprieutus similes. 
At h« <iit h» e. i»n« of tlir tnu's! ehildreu of the 
lt» «, for ht It n m« tuphysifinn in nil things, 

rvru MilovTh*' Hfimittniire jwople were enrious 
in nil tnnHrn, l*nt mntt lurimis nlHud the Vlrtam 

hrhin.l jvU nj*j« nrnn» i t. 

IK»!HH vvi4. r\frr!n« ly f.iitiu in temj»er, with nn 
imt-f tliy of (‘.vtholu umrtyrs nntiqne l^itin one 
wtiohl !»kf to with M>ine dim niuemhriinee of 
mu- Md* of « itMlIut, !h' hurt ex|«Tienre»l Spnin ns 
n» !! i» . li viy I!'.» trnr Ih luiissHtu r dunlism elrft 
Huh thi ou/h -lud thrt>U|.di > h ft jH thaps, where, in 
tttle'f t, it iiiHufh'tl Ih" vv* 1 ;^ mi'iini'Vid nfid nioth*in» 
hi’ wiv'i * 1 *’ho»iJjii.Mi iUid Mhithir, h*' w«i.s Inver iitid 
luili'i', hi* V4;i‘» my it If -Mid iiiiit fftidist, he wns the 
njiologi i! of nun idi , and diril as the Denii of St 
I*aurs 

Ur liad thr Uriiaiv-an. r rag«- of t UlloMty iintl its 
raptor*' of rr^q' t, h*‘ was over {lassumati' and ovet* 
riasoimiK. h« was matador am! seimtitte, he was 
rnihst aiwt elrahst Urath and swrrtimss eontenti 
m he* h'v » , lo tliai hr ronvt ys hetter tUwn any 
th* kmd of sa.le.m, the (hli t( tuno UOte, 
*»f Hriiae. .ui*» fim^y. n*' was a eoiirtier atid a 

i» ln» tat»t. pi li st 

With he* stiatij,;*' satine emte *il language, he 
de..rrf, with hm sfrrl the eufious throhliillg 

matt' I >4 thr hrart .Horrry atid Wyatt had sounded 
«i!h th ii la w mrfirs a m w mtimney of lyrie 
. .p.rssmi. sidm v ami Shakrs|aHre Imd, amongst 
.41 1 ., ..ufir<t it far. Ikmne. with his singular 
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blend of i-ynifism and passion, setnis lo subject 
tiu* secret soul to absolute violntiini. With ironies 
ulrcaily too much aware, with sUnv intolernlde 
pressure he conijnls the conseiousm'ss to flividije its 
secrets, as flowers yield their iVa^ranee in the still. 

lie was love’s reerennt nml love's idolater, lie 
will know what angels (or devils tut her) desire in 
vain to look into. 

He was lt»v«‘’s idoiattu" anti love’s ieonttetast. but 
always hue's easuist. .\s he pleasetl he etadt! make 
of sex the most holy t»r the natst obscene gesture 
t»f passion. He wrote the Apimritwtt, atitl he wrtite 
The EvsUixif. Many tither asttniishing poems ht' 
made, l(ut all lie latween these. With his intitpit* 
refusals ttf easy sweetne.ss, his piereitig nberriitions 
<»f entienee, his extpusitely relieving moments of 
sharfily jiitiful music, his implientums of irtmy wiflt 
passion, he was indeed " tju‘ first poet iit the vvtnitl 
for .some tilings.” He is the greatest love-poet in 
tlie language, except jK'rhups the Sliukesjware <»f 
the Soimets. I forget mine tjf the great hive-poets. 

Sincerely tlevolional as he tried to hr in the fmid 
pha.se, there lingers about him sometfiing un- 
exorcised, as if Pagan incense wen- burning in a 
Christian luypt. He miglif Im* a priest ; he still «. as 
a thi<‘f of souls. lb* remains in the mind us one 
exeommunieati' but irresistible, like an alehemist 
working forbidden things in the erueibles of song, 
while in the dim smoki* around him are the fasein 
uted faces of phantasmal women, the om- or the 
other quiekening nee<»rding to t!«- magic elmrda of 
sudden evoentiva- musie, strangely swe« t or terrifih- 
or harsh, but always thriliingly e.vjuisitr. 

4SS 
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dauntI«'ssly Aim/im- Lmt, thi* l''ni'lish 

t'pic. He is lleniiissntice .still, thoujjh the delteate 
dewy la'iiuty of the early iMTitwl is irrevtunhly 
jUfO!»e. But the dark infernal pritle t>f persannlity 
inftvrnis all the r<*nUy .su|i«erh nntl iinpasshajed part 
of the [HH'in tnen ns it huilds (he towering para¬ 
graphs of his inimitnhie blank %‘erse. If Vitrmlintr 
llt*gained strikes sonn'whnt bleak anti etihl, it is 
wither in the “ iwtrifietl ” Henaissnnee manner, anti 
h<‘ th>es not fttrget “Atliens, the eye of tJreeee.” 
Hven Sammm A^tmi.shs i.s elassienl in ftnin, ami, if 
tht* sulijt'et be Heltniie, Hennissanee seh«»lnrs ditl 
not negh'ct the Ilebraie element. 

I havt‘ not t>ver-emphnsised literature as the 
jtredomijuint expressitaj of the Knglish IlennissHtiee. 
Indetsl it has beert tlillietilt, and swms tiiseunrteons 
to avoid st> many attrnetive nantes. One esm onlv 

I0.‘ 

.select the most signifteant. Of the mastjut -inakt rs, 
translators, .scholars, romancf-mukers, nml ains! 
the first uncertain journalists, it is p<»ssihle only tt» 
say that they wtre miiny, and that nune was wittmiit 
vitality of his own. One is still tn*ir«“ ivhicfant to 
leave unt<aieheti the later Hfiuiissam-e < rf« t f <ia the 
Cavalier and the devoli<inal poets, and on solitary 
thougli extrenwly unliki- iwrsonulities liko thosr of 
Herriek and Marvell. But tlie imaginafi\i- smse 
of the Hennissanee <iit| jMTish while a d« idh eold 
trntiition lingered in arehit<-etnr«- and in litinifore 
to IwHe the nana- of the great period. 'I'he jidlareil 
dwellings anti the < c>rreet eouplets of the“ Augustan” 
age were wronglit liy pei»ple with a severe roiivte. 
tion that tla*y were unHlelUng themselves on elnsste 
perfeetifHi and restraint. 'I'he true Henaissimer 

.a/f 
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colouml (Iriitim, till it IchukI n (‘linmx in the most 
nux'king ami most temU r hook <if r<*rvnnt<‘s, while 
her saints spoke of n^ony ami bridal in terms of ter- 
rifyini;: mystieism. Her faith in her relijiion also Ix*- 
eame most expressive in her paintinjjf, in the writhen 
liml)S and strange hn<‘s of El (Jre<’0, the tragie monks 
of Zurbaran, the awful moments arrested by liila ra, 
the sentimentally-melting, the honeyed eomp«‘n- 
sations of Murillo, with his <*peratie Assumpti«»ns 
approved hy Jesuitism, while the belated V« liis«jue/. 
■was to spend most of his matehless teehnkjue in 
unmasking the arrogniK’e and seeret misery of the 
Court of Philip IV. The nnieahre ami evil genitts 
of tJoya was tt> eome. Altogether, Spanish paint¬ 
ing in its sid>j<‘et-nuitter is an almost inttderable 
exposure <tf the Chureli <»f tla* sim-ere Ltiyoln on 
the one hand, or an almost opc-nly eynien! d«Tisiun 
of the (’ourt nri.sttK'raey on the <dher. For. in the 
ineomparahle t<‘xtnre of Velascpu-/. .survive all the 
pride and vanity of the .Spanish Court, anil all 
th<* mehm<‘holy Iwhind it in those tigun-s of pitthos 
and pom]:), arrogant Infantas, frustrate qiieetis. 
dreaming of alitai things in their monstrous jewellf<i 
attire, morhul <ner-exeited <'hil<iren, imnntunil wives 
and mothers, little priias-s in sorry splendour, 
warriors and diplomatists without si-ruph-, thvarfs 
and fools, nil the dwelha-s in tin* House of Pride 
and its tmbliftU's. It is not often he can esea|)e 
to spares, <Iistat»e<-s, ma.ss<-,s, ami free gestures, to 
the po.ses of tin* girls in 1ms lliUmtlrms, the Innet-s 
against tlu- sky in the SunfiuUr uf Ititda. 

The (iotliii' and the Moorish infhu’ia’es persistf'd 
long in Spain’s arehiteefure. with a hi/arre and 
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V 

The power of reactionary Spain has much to do 
with the fact that the Renaissance of Letters never 
brought its first fine careless rapture to the Low 
Countries, or the Austrian and German Territories, 
for all these were linked by the imperial power. The 
artists might exchange their secrets of technique; 
the scholars, eager for intellectual freedom, were 
inclined, often mistakenly, to cast in their lot with 
the Reformers. There was little true Hellenism in 
these regions. 

The Low Countries, with Bruges for their northern 
Venice, were then the mart for the luxuries of 
Europe. The Spanish graces of the Suzerain con¬ 
flicted strangely and often furiously with the native 
independence and energy. Those fiat and soothing 
stretches of meadow and water seemed to provide 
a field for human embroideries ; and both life and 
art had long been conducted with a kind of passionate 
patience, blood-red knots of death about the belfries 
occasionally. They kept their democratic ideals, 
these territories, with a steady gaze on the preten¬ 
sions of the Emperor, Austrian, or Spaniard. The 
Renaissance did bring a new vitality to the arts, 
and the beautiful houses of the period, like those by 
the water in Ghent, where Gothic and Renaissance 
intermarry, were enriched in every way by delicately 
carved, chiselled, patterned, and graven objects of 
use and ornament. Sanity, serenity, sumptuousness 
inhabited their painting, that painting of the 
Flemish Primitives, like “ one faint eternal eventide 
of gems.” Their artists had knowledge to give, as 
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Well as to take. They had made their reconcilia¬ 
tions already, in their Memlincs and Van Eycks, 
where there is such a quiet union of mj-stic with 
material things, of a religious question with the 
fairy tale element, a great illumination and con¬ 
secration of the mundane, where gems and fabrics 
seem the precious phrases of an emotional language: 

“ Wheresoe’er thou look 
The light is starred in gems and the gold bums.” 


Sometimes the Italian sweetness and subtlety 
slide in quietly. Sometimes, usually by some 
freak of ecclesiastical or royal fancy, it breaks out 
the more wildly because of its Northern environ¬ 
ment, as in the gorgeous inner rose-robe of shy 
St Anne’s in Bruges, where seraph and harpy, 
bishop, nymph, and volute revel over chancel- 
screen and panelled stalls, or in the overbearing 
fireplace in the Palais du Franc, made for Charles \ 
a carnival of emperors, ribboned scrolls, crowns, 
trophies, medallions, eagles, globes and sceptrp, 
genii, collars of the Golden Fleece what you will, 
florid and unconvincing, a puzzled Spanish effort 
towards an uncomprehended Italian manner. 

But the Low Countries were to know great dis¬ 
coveries and changes in art-a Rubens with imme^ 
energy and contorted figures and compositions of a 
too violent vitality, a Rembrandt making a deathless 
masterpiece out of the head of an old woman, or 
anything else he chose to draw or paint, and deftly 
skilled painters of landscape and quiet interior. 
The engravers and etchers too were very busy m 
these lands. 
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The Low Countries, moreover, bred a great 
European scholar, whose melancholy fate it was to 
be involved in disputes for which he had no liking, 
for Erasmus was a true lover of freedom of thought. 
The ignorance of most Northern monkery he hated 
and mocked; he had bitter cause before his end 
to know the intolerance of Lutherans, so eager for 
“ wealth and wives ”; he was a great disseminator of 
ideas, not merely by his witty books, but by personal 
communication, for he did not shrink from travel, 
and all the great humanists of the time were his 
friends. But though so reasonable, charming, and 
pleasing in appearance, though so skilled in the 
humanities, though a pioneer in biblical and patristic 
study, Erasmus remains a somewhat pensive figure, 
hardly attracting the imaginative sympathy he 
deserves. The position of the “ moderate,” though 
admirable, rarely kindles enthusiasm. It is neces¬ 
sary to be definitely for or against some ideal. He 
was not a fiery spirit; but his value as a carrier of 
humanist notions and learning throughout Europe, 
as a steadfast believer in tolerance, can hardly be 
exaggerated. 


vi 

It seems the destiny of German peoples to conclude 
every brilliant period of civilisation; and, partly 
by the unreasoning “ Reformation,” partly by the 
sheer brutality of their armies, they gagged, bound, 
and slowly put to death the Spirit of the Renaissance. 
There was no real revival of the arts or of the New 
Learning in the German countries. Isolated and 
remarkable artists like Albrecht Diirer or Hans 
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Holbein, felt the new spirit indeed, and did great 
work. Diirer has actually drawn the dying despair¬ 
ing soul of the period in his Melancholia. Some¬ 
times the architecture showed an exaggerated effort 
in the new manner, as in the picturesque facade of 
Heidelberg Castle. There are evidences also in cities 
already “ Romanesque,” like Cologne, Numberg, 
Hildesheim, Augsburg. The tomb of Maximilian 
at Innsbruck is a famous monument to a com¬ 
posite Emperor who had some Renaissance spirit in 
him. Woodcuts are greatly in vogue. There are 
metal-masters like Peter Vischer, and sculptors like 
Adam Kraft. Maximilian reorganised the Univer¬ 
sity of Vienna, and Freiburg was a college of poets 
and mathematicians. Some people like Wilibeth 
Pirkheimer (1470-1528) combined scholarship with 
luxury and irony. But the monasteries were dens 
of ignorance, the princes were chiefly boors, and the 
scholars were compelled by circumstance to become 
mere condottieri of controversy, like Ulrich von 
Hutten. The humanist Bebel is a queer example of 
a Teutonic pagan. Perhaps a popular Luther was 
the only possible reply to a popular Tetzel. The 
favour of the princes made him such an over¬ 
whelming reply. 

Nevertheless Johann Reuchlin (1455-1522) was a 
great scholar, generously minded. And Erasmus 
took part in the German controversy till he wearied 
of it. 

Unfortunately in what Pope Leo dismissed as 
“ a monk’s quarrel ” great political issues were 
involved. Luther was never in any danger or glory 
of martyrdom, for, besides being the apostle of the 
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“ average sensual man,” he was most powerfully 
supported by the princes, who found him useful, 
as an argument not only against Catholic Emperor 
and Pagan Pope, but against those misguided 
peasants who, to their miserable undoing, believed 
him when he said that all men were equal in the 
grace of God. Luther could preach “ obedience 
to authority ” like the most bigoted priest when it 
was to his convenience. The Anabaptist and the 
Zwinglist were recognised by him no more than the 
Catholic. 

It seems a mournful end for the Renaissance that 
all the great European Powers should end in furious 
religious strife, that Italy herself should lie like a 
slave, undone by Catholic and Protestant alike, 
shackled by Austrian, Spanish, Papal chains. But 
the Renaissance ended in a swan-song, for all the 
troubled exhausted lands began to. become more 
definitely aware of what the art of music might be. 

vii 

The Renaissance is dead, you say. Perhaps ! 
But the spirit beat faintly still not so many years ago. 

“ Now at her last gasp Passion speechless lies.” 

And it may be even now : 

“ From death to life thou mightst him yet recover.” 

The sequels in Restoration England, in Austrian- 
ridden Italy, in the France of the Bourbons, all the 
graces become languid, the sensualities gone cold, 
the arts faintly corrupt, the longing for sensation 
frozen into a lust for cruelty, are stored in the 
historic mind. The great French Revolution and 
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its consequences revived one standing Renaissance 
conflict, that between Brutus and Caesar, the 
Republican and the Imperial ideal. And both sides 
again had their martyrs, those who suffered in the 
Phrygian cap, and those members of an aristocracy 
that at least knew how to die. The Mediterranean 
civilisation keeps its culture and its tradition. 

Since the Great War w’e have changed all that ? 
Perhaps ! It is not very obvious yet that we have 
done anything since then. We may have banished 
the immemorial music of Latin and the flowery- 
breathing sound of Greek from our colleges; we may 
have reduced our own literature to a kind of verbal 
epilepsy, and our painting to infantile paroxysms. 
Language is more weary and less articulate than 
before the Renaissance. Civic life does not exist, 
except in talk. Expressions of vitality natural to 
livelier periods are drearily dissected in pathology 
books. We are very tired. 

But the people murmur, for “ there is no vision ” ; 
and the Phrygian cap may be seen again, some 
say shudderingly. Why not ? It is WTong to con¬ 
found the fool’s cap with the cap of liberty. Me 
are left without an aristocracy of either intellect 
or birth. The people must bring the Renaissance 
this time. The money-mad will not redeem us, 
nor the cliques of sham intellectuals. But the people 
hunger for fuller expression, for colour, song, music, 
dancing. They demand, as they have always 
demanded, bread and games. It is a good cry, too, 
for without bread the body cannot live, without 
some magnificence the spirit must die. piey must 
have wine and bread. Blood, very likely! Mine 
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merely symbolises the blood of a god in all the 
religions. 

The Italian Renaissance happened because of 
a consenting people, a people consenting often to 
cruel tyrants because they were magnificent and 
beautiful in their way. Let the people create, even 
by agony, a new Renaissance, though it consent no 
more to cruel tyrants, remembering rather the 
powers and possibilities of their confraternities 
and their guilds. 

The people who make moan over Russia have no 
historic sense. How can a vast territory of diverse 
nationalities, always ruled by savage terrors, work 
out its freedom in a short space of time? When 
there have been as many relentless revolutionary 
rulers as there have been dynasties of furious or 
imbecile tsars it may be permissible to criticise. 
The Russians are only freed men now, not free-born. 
There is a difference. But that dark mystical thirst 
for annihilation which seems to mark the Muscovite 
makes it unlikely that the new Renaissance will 
awake among the bulb-shaped towers or the 
melancholy steppes of Russia. 

Remember the prophecy of Joachim of Flora, 
merely uttered too soon. The Kingdom of the 
Father, the feudal spirit, is long passed. The 
Kingdom of the Son, of delegated authority, is now 
passing. The Kingdom of the Holy Ghost may 
really be beginning, for the Dove of the Spirit came 
to a daughter of the people. Do you say the old 
seer used the symbols of a dead theology? Re¬ 
ligions are always obscurely true, and symbols are 
undying. 
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I apologise to you, my brothers and sisters, for 
writing a book about scholars, princes, artists, at a 
time when you are weary of these. My excuse is 
that I know your tears, your tragic gaiety, yom 
passion for splendour, your angry refusal, so mis¬ 
understood by the bureaucrats, to do without 
romance. My justification is that you once made 
these people, and may do better next time. They 
were at least more tangible and more glorious than 
your present oppressors. You wept over their dead 
beauty—you always mourn dead beauty. 

And particularly I speak to the people of my own 
land-—ironic, haughty, impassioned, paradoxical, 
accustomed to suffer, and to suffer with an air, land 
of lost causes and great enthusiasms, that always 
loves an ancient ballad and is tender to the poor 
scholar, where the intellectual fares out from the 
home of peasant and craftsman, where Italy and 
Prance yet linger secretly in the Gael, where sacrifice 
is a matter of course, though pride of personality is 
a generous and admirable madness, land of conflict 
and of synthesis, made to be the dream-Republic 
that no liberty-loving heart will ever surrender. 


Leading Dates 

A.D. 

Invasion of Italy by Charles VIII, . . 1494 

Cesare Borgia married at Blois ... 1499 

Treaty of Madrid ..... 1526 

Francis the First.1515-1547 

Massacre of St Bartholomew . . . 1572 

Diane de Poitiers. 1499-1566 

Clement Marot ...... 1495-1544 
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Philibert de TOrme 
Jean Goujon 
Pierre Ronsard 
Montaigne . 

Rabelais 
Mary of Scots 
Elizabeth Tudor . 

Christopher Marlowe 
Roger Ascham 
Sir Philip Sidney 
Lyly’s Euphues 
The Invincible Armada 
Travail History of Doctor Faustus 
Death of Spenser 
Shakespeare . 

Ben Jonson . 

John Donne 
Milton . 

Ignatius Loyola 
Erasmus 
Reuchlin 
Luther 
Diirer . 

Holbein 
Cervantes 
Velasquez 
Rubens 
Rembrandt 
[Columbus 
Copernicus 
Galileo . 


. 1518-1577 

. c. 1515-1572 
. 1524-1585 

. 1538-1592 

. c. 1495-1553 
. 1542-1587 

. 1533-1603 

. 1564-1593 

. 1515-1568 

. 1554-1586 

1579 
1588 
c. 1589 
1599 
. 1564-1616 

. 1573-1637 
. 1573-1631 

. 1608-1674 

. 1491-1556 

. 1467-1536 

. 1455-1522 

. 1485-1546 

. 1471-1528 

. 1498-1543 

. 1547-1616 
. 1599-1660 

. 1577-1640 

. 1606-1669 

.c. 1446-1506 
. 1473-1543 

. 1564-1642] 
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